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lanton,  U.  S.  Judge,  Quits 
2  Hours  After  Expose 

N.  Y.  World-Telegram  Breaks  Story  on  $228,000 
Loan  Through  Attorneys  Who  Appeared  Before 
Senior  Jurist  of  Circuit  Court . . .  FDR  Acts 


$228,000  OF  LOAN  IS  TRACED 
TO  JUDGE  MANTON’S  PROPERTIES 

TO  BCTm  «tt»  m  v  iwnsw  tomv 

—  TOBHscwians 


BE  New  York  World-Telegram  Jan.  dent  Roosevelt  at  his  regular  press  Dewey  also  was  looking  into  the  case 
B  mashed  across  eight  columns  a  conference  read  a  letter  of  resignation  and  had  placed  what  information  he 
goUe  banner  headline  proclaiming  he  had  received  from  Judge  Manton  had  before  the  Grand  Jiuy.  Heath 

Bi&i  T.  Manton,  senior  judge  of  the  and  his  reply.  It  was  said  Mr.  Roose-  volunteered  his  findings  to  the  Dis- 

'  _  _  velt  had  been  prepared  to  annoimce  trict  Attorney  and  the  two  accounts 

Judge  Manton’s  resignation  as  ef-  dovetailed,  clarifying  the  picture, 

fective  immediately  but  had  set  Feb.  Nothing  of  a  criminal  nature  was 

^  HK  VI  7  as  the  date  after  receiving  a  tele-  found,  only  information  which  re- 

f  |j|K^  aB  phoned  request  from  the  judge  for  a  fleeted  on  Manton’s  conduct  as  a  judge. 

^  llK  week  in  which  to  wind  up  his  judicial  ^he  findings  of  the  World-Telegram 

Hiisirs.  Averu  tFicsc* 

The  World-Telegram  story  on  Jan.  -  x  ■  x  j  u  ■ 

27,  making  first  mention  of  develop-  '•V  •’"P*'; 

ments,  was  not  a  hastily  drawn  up  The  investigation  showed,  said  the 
expose.  It  was  the  result  of  an  inves-  paper,  that  Judge  Manton  had  ap- 
tigation  by  members  of  the  staff  work-  pointed  as  one  receiver  for  the  Inter- 

ing  with  District  Attorney  Dewey  for  borough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  New  York 

more  than  a  year.  The  story  made  no  subway,  Victor  J.  Dowling,  a  law  as- 

charges  of  a  criminal  nature;  it  merely  sociate  of  Chadbourne,  Stanchfield  & 
■  ‘  ....  -  Levy,  staff  members  of  which  firm 

published,  had  owned  stock  and  had  received 

_ _ _  _ _ _ from  National  Cellulose 

in  his  libel  lawyer,  Harry  Van  Aken,  Corp.,  owned  largely  by  Judge  Man- 

ton.  Dowling’s  fees,  the  paper  dis¬ 
closed  aggregated  $67,500. 

The  same  law  firm  was  named 
counsel  to  the  receivers,  but  there  was 
so  much  public  clamor  that  Mr.  Chad- 
bourne  tendered  his  resignation,  ask¬ 
ing  no  fees.  It  was  through  Mr.  Levy 
of  that  law  concern  that  one  of  Judge 
Manton’s  business  associates,  the  late 
James  J.  Sullivan,  was  able  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  loan  of  $250,000  to  aid  their  real 
estate  properties  which  were  in 
financial  straits,  the  World-Telegram 


it  hdon  Heath 


B.  O.  MeAnney  -  •  ,  - 

carried  the  facts  on  the  jurists  finau' 

8.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  had  dal  dealings.  Before  it  was 

*ni  a  loan  of  $228,000  through  an  Lee  B.  Wood,  executwe  editor,  c^led  dividends 
■ney  whose  firm  had  represented  .  . 

bndants  appearing  in  court  before  to  read  the  copy. 

I.  Seventy-two  hours  later  Judge  Worked  on  Story  a  Year 

■ton,  who  ranked  10th  in  the  explaining  how  the  story  was 

krai  Judiciary,  resigned,  issuing  developed,  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  more 
iktement  that  “there  is  nothing  than  a  year  ago  reports  regarding  the 
*y  business  transaction  in  which  private  business  dealings  of  Judge 
■ve  ever  been  engaged  of  which  Manton  began  to  come  to  his  attention. 

B  ashamed  or  which  to  any  candid  gome  telephoned  information,  others 
■  could  cast  reflection  upon  my  called  in  person  at  the  offices  of  the 
teal  or  my  official  conduct,  what-  World  -  Telegram  and  many  wrote 
B  might  be  said  of  my  success  or  letters. 

^f  success  as  an  investor.”  Mr.  Wood  assigned  S.  Burton  Heath, 

J^g  those  72  hours,  the  World-  political  reporter,  to  investigate  the 

continued  to  headline  the  allegations.  As  reports  continued,  said.  iciumcu  uc  otutuctaeu  uic  uroion 

►^  activities  of  Judge  Manton.  Heath  checked  them  and  filed  his  find-  In  its  story  Saturday,  the  World-  ^  Times  where  he  had  worked 
PiMoffier  metropolitan  papers  and  j„gg  jjg  searched  court  records  and  Telegram  said  that  Judge  Manton  had  ^gfo^g  ^jjg  Graduating  from  the 

rvices  jumped  on  the  story.  transactions  of  corporations  in  which  netted  $552,082  from  a  $35,000  invest-  University  of  Vermont  in  1926  he 

!  I■p•achlll•nt  Threatened  Judge  Manton  was  reported  to  have  ment  in  the  Atlantic  Bottle  Co.,  over  joi-gj  *j.g  Associated  Press  in  New 

revelations  had  an  official  re-  been  interested.  a  period  of  14  years,  and  Aat  he  had  Haven  and  was  later  shifted  to  the 

►  as  well.  District  Attorney  Eventually,  Heath  learned  that  Mr.  grossed  a  profit  of  $180,924.16  from  jjew  York  office.  He  joined  the  old 

E.  Dewey,  whose  office  had  - uMLicf  m  ^  Telegram  in  1928,  leaving  two  years 

•  itudying  Manton’s  business  deal-  $15,000  RADIO  SLANDER  VERDICT  UPHELD  later  to  become  secretary  of  the  St. 

^r  nine  months  and  had  pro-  pi’n^BURGH,  Jan.  31— An  “ad-libbed”  gag  used  m  a  radio  interview  by  Lawrence  Power  Development  Com- 
SQ  far  as  to  make  them  the  jgison  will  cost  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  $15,000,  three  Common  mission.  He  became  a  reporter  on  the 

of  a  ^and  jury  investigation,  Court  judges,  sitting  en  banc,  ruled  today  in  upholding  a  verdict  World-Telegram  in  1932  and  since 

-  awarding  damages  to  the  management  of  the  Sununit  Hotel,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  then  he  has  been  assigned  to  mu- 

Judiciary  Com-  slander  charge.  The  decision,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  places  mcipal  affairs,  politics  and  investiga- 

broadcasters  under  the  same  libel  responsibilities  as  newspaper  publishers,  lions. 

Manton’s  business^  dealings  held  NBC  liable  for  the  aUegedly  slanderous  remark  although  Jolson  is  Judge  Issues  Statement 

Jan.  31  not  an  employe  of  NBC.  The  remark  was  made  nearly  three  years  ago  while  In  his  statement  following  his  res- 

pfee  midst  of  this  story,  with  its  Jolson  was  interviewing  Sam  Parks,  then  the  national  open  golf  champion  ignation.  Judge  Manton  said  that  he 
» developments,  came  the  climax  and  former  professional  at  the  hotel  course.  was  aware  that  his  activities  were 

Sjdlines:  “Judge  Manton  Resigns."  “That’s  a  rotten  hotel,”  Jolson  allegedly  “ad-libbed”  during  the  interview  being  investigated  and  added  that  had 
touiouncement  was  made  Mon-  and  the  management  charges  that  this  remark  cost  them  thousands  of  dollars  any  questions  concerning  his  personal 
B*|tor  publication  of  the  report  that  in  business.  Originally  the  plaintiff  asked  $100,000  damages  but  the  jury  affairs  been  asked  him,  he  would  have 
PJtolution  providing  for  the  im-  awarded  a  $15,000  verdict  last  October.  Jolson  was  not  named  in  the  suit.  been  delighted  to  have  given  the 
^ent  of  Manton  would  be  pre-  fullest  information.”  Speaking  of  his 

^to  Congress  in  the  event  that  cniTnpC  QF  BOSTON  HEARST  PAPERS  SWAP  JOBS  dealings.  Judge  Manton  said 

|>.Judiciar\’  Committee  or  some  EUIIKJK^  \Jr  DyJOlyJrl  nC/tKal  rAircKa  OFvAiir  all  of  them  were  within  the  law- 

of  it  failed  to  act  WALTER  HOWEY,  successor  to  John  A.  Malloy  as  managing  editor  of  the  ^ight  of  any  citizen  or  property 

r  resignation  of  Judge  Manton  .  and  sometimes  referred  to  as  “an  idea  man,  has  owner,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  and  none 

F  •Iter  he  was  shown  a  report  instituted  an  “exchange  professors”  system  between  the  American  and  of  them  bore  the  slightest  relation  to 

►  Washington  which  stated  Reore-  Record.  This  week  James  P.  Murphy,  Record  managing  editor,  and  his  my  conduct  as  a  judge  or  to  any  liti- 
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Martin  Out;  Phila.  Ledger 
Reverts  To  Curtis  Estate 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Trustees  Name  Cary  W.  Bok  Board  Chairman; 
Morrison  President,  Editor;  Kearney, 

General  Manager,  Still  Heads  Syndicate 


THE  TRUSTEES  of  the  Cyrus  H.  K.  tees,  however,  were  reluctant  to  let  go 
Curtis  estate  Jan.  31  assumed  ac-  of  the  property— the  last  of  the  nu- 
tive  control  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve-  merous  newspapers  once  owned  by 
ning  Public  Ledger  with  the  appoint-  Mr.  Curtis. 


M- 

Cary  W.  Bok  Chas.  M.  Morrison  George  F.  Kearney  John  C.  Martin 


ment  of  34-year-old  Cary  W.  Bok,  son  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bok,  the  other 


of  the  late  famous  editor,  Edward  W.  Curtis  estate  trustees  are  Mrs.  Louise 
Bok,  as  chairman  of  the  board;  Charles  Bok,  mother  of  Cary;  her  other  son. 


M.  Morrison,  president  and  editor;  and  Judge  Curtis  Bok,  of  the  Philadelphia 
George  Fairchild  Kearney  as  gen-  Common  Pleas  Court;  Walter  D. 


eral  manager. 

Trustees  to  Take  Active  Part 


Fuller,  president  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  Mrs.  Helene  Bok,  wife  of 


At  the  same  time  the  trustees,  Cary;  and  Charles  F  Tyler  general 
through  Mr.  Bok,  acting  for  the  estate  "manager  of  the  Philadelphia  /nqutrer, 


of  Cyrus  Curtis,  ’announced  that  John  '^ho  formerly  was  the  ^blic  Lager’s 
C.  Martin,  who  had  been  president  . 


Feb.  6-7  —  New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  Mechanical 
Research  Conference,  Rochester. 

Feb,  6-7 — Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  6-8 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  24th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Feb.  7 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  meeting,  Parker  House, 
Boston. 

Eeb.  9-11 — Hoosier  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting.  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Feb.  10-11  —  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  semi  -  annual  meeting, 
Austin. 

Feb.  10-11 — Idaho  State  Ekli- 
torial  Assn.,  annual  midwinter 
meeting,  Boise  Hotel,  Boise. 

E'eb.  11 — Indiana  Democratic 
Elditorial  Assn.,  midwinter  ban¬ 
quet.  Indianapolis. 

E'eb.  1 7-18— National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Business  Pai)er  Editors, 
meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  20-21 — Western  Division 
of  SNPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  (formerly  Texas  -  Okla- 
h  o  m  a  Conference)  meeting. 
Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

Feb.  21-22  — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Feb., 22-25 — Georgia  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  12th  annual 
session. 


and  publisher,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Ledger. 


News  of  the  change  in  management 
was  first  disclosed  officially  to  mem- 


.  Morrison  has  been’ editor  of  the  executive  staff  at  Ledger  and  the  Evening  Ledger 


Ledger  since  1930,  and  Mr.  Kearney  meeting  Tuesday  morning.  Em-  In  1929,  he  was  named  acting  editor. 


has  been  manager  of  tbe  Ledger  Syn-  ^ey  positions  were  ^eeted  and  was  appointed  editor  in  1930.  He 

dicate  since  1935.  He  will  continue  to  Jy  Mr  Bok.  and  he  explained  the  has  been  v.ce-pr«ident  and  secretary  p^^bRshing  Co.  Mr.  Curtis,  then 
manage  the  syndicate  in  addition  to  changes.  of  he  Public  Ledger,  Inc.,  since  19^.  j933 

his  general  managership  of  the  news-  Bok  Curtis  Co.  Official  Fifty-seven  he  is  a  member  of  Ae  president. 

paper.  Cary  William  Bok,  secretary-treas-  America^n  Society  of  N^spaj^r  Mi-  the  Curtis-Mar 

The  announcement  of  the  change  in  urer  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  was  National  Press  Club  of  York  Post  was  sold  to  J  Da 

management  was  made  in  the  noon  born  Jan.  25,  1905,  at  Merion,  Pa.,  Washington.  SteTn,  the  pSe^  owner  who  a 

edition  of  the  Ledger  Jan.  31.  It  said  Philadelphia  suburb,  the  son  of  Ed-  Mr.  Kearney,  43  years  old,  began  owns  the  Philadelvhin  Record  and 


reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Evti 
Bulletin  staff,  and  in  1929  he  a; 
joined  the  Public  Ledger,  this  tin* 
the  promotion  department. 

Mr.  Kearney  was  named  manager 
the  Ledger  Syndicate  in  1935,  succ.^ 
ing  John  Elfreth  Watkins. 

Started  as  War  Newspaper 

It  was  in  1913  when  Cyrus  H 
Curtis — already  internationally  kr 
as  a  magazine  publisher— entered 
newspaper  field.  On  Jan.  1  of 
year  he  and  John  Gribbel  purch: 
the  morning  Public  Ledger—^  nei 
paper  which  Curtis,  as  a  boy,  : 
longed  to  own.  The  paper  was  ; 
by  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  Mr.  C 
tis  bought  out  the  interest  of  Grir 
and  set  out  to  give  Philadelphia  re 
ers  the  greatest  foreign  news  cover 
in  the  U.  S. 

In  1914,  to  meet  a  new  demand! 
swift  war  news  service  during ; 
day,  Mr.  Curtis  established  the  E; 
ning  Public  Ledger.  Previo« 
however,  John  C.  Martin,  who  h 
was  to  carry  on  for  Mr.  Curtis  in  l 
newspaper  publishing  field,  had  jcij 
Mr.  Curtis’  organization. 

Mr.  Martin,  whose  wife’s  motj 
married  Mr.  Curtis  in  1910,  was  ask 
to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  beco: 
Mr.  Curtis’  private  secretary.  He( 
so  Nov.  1,  1911.  Fourteen  mor; 
later  the  Public  Ledger  passed  i; 
Mr.  Curtis’  hands.  In  July  of  1? 
Mr.  Martin  was  named  Public  Led^ 
business  manager.  In  succeei; 
years  Mr.  Curtis  purchased  the  PW 
delphia  Evening  Telegraph,  the  Pfcii 
delphia  Press  and  the  Philadel:' 
North  American,  adding  the  best  fe 
tures  of  each  to  the  two  Ledgers. 
1923,  he  purchased  the  New  Yo 
Evening  Post.  In  March,  1930.  t 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  added 
the  Curtis-Mar^in  group  by  purcha 
Mr.  Martin  advanced  rapidly  in  t 
Curtis-Martin  Company,  and  era 
ually  was  named  vice-president  a 


1 


dicate  since  1935.  He  will  continue  to  ^ 
manage  the  syndicate  in  addition  to  ^  anges. 
his  general  managership  of  the  news-  B 

paper.  Cary  \ 


Mr.  Kearney,  43  years  old,  began 


in  part: 


named  president. 

Later  in  1933,  the  Curtis-Ma- 
New  York  Post  was  sold  to  J.  Dav 
Stern,  the  present  owner,  who  al 
owns  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  i 


ward  W.  and  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok.  his  newspaper  career  as  a  proof  boy  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


Tbe  trustees  will  take  a  more  ac-  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  for  the  Western  Newspaper  Union  in 


tive  participation  in  the  running  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  Ox-  Philadelphia.  While  attending  high 


the  paper.  The  Curtis  trustees,  Mr.  ford.  He  has  been  with  the  Curtis  school  he  also  served  as  a  district  re- 


April  16,  1934,  the  Philadelphia  I 
quirer  aborbed  the  98-year-old  Pu5 
Ledger,  morning  and  Sunday. 


Morrison  and  Mr.  Kearney  will  main-  Co.  for  several  years.  An  Episcopalian,  porter  for  the  old  Philadelphia  Tele-  Rcation  of  the  Evening  Ledger 


tain  the  fundamental  principles.  .  .  .”  his  hobbies  include  postage  stamps  graph.  He  is  a  University  of  Penn- 


Bruth-Moore  Deal  Off 


and  old  books  and  his  favorite  recrea-  sylvania  graduate  and  during  his 


Mr.  Bok  stated  emphatically  to  Edi-  ^ion  is  mountain  climbing^ 


college  days  contributed  to  national 


continued  in  tbe  Public  Ledger  p'jj 
at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 


On  Oct.  16,  1934,  the  PhiladepS 


xoK&^BUSHErffi^  Both  Mr.  Kearney  and  Mr.  Morrison  -^azines  He  served  overseas  after  i„^\re7^  was’  ^oM  t7ti;;  ilv 


TOR  6£  ruBListibK  uicit  uitr  i-icrvAgci  ,  ,  ,  ,  -  t  j  r  _ 101*7  • _ _  was  SOlU  lO  Ult 

tor  sale.  He  previously  announced  have  been  with  the  Ledger  lor  many  Corporation,  controlled  by 


that  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
the  Ledger  to  Brush-Moore  Newspa-  .  a 
pers,  an  Ohio  group,  were  definitely 
terminated.  /ohm 

While  no  official  comment  was  forth-  , 


years.  become  a  reporter-  and  finally  foreign  Pate7re  of  Paris  Fran« 

Charles  Munro  Morrison,  after  serv-  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  nurchase  the  Iriauirer  reverted 

ing  executive  positions  with  the  St.  Press.  His  interviews  with  famous  its  oSaT  owner  ^t  fs^ 

Louis  (Mo.)  Republic  and  the  St.  literary  mep  in  Europe  in  1913  for  the  by  M.  V  Annenberg,  who  purclu 


'"‘w^re^official  comment  was  forth-  Lou«GIobc-Democmf,  went  to  Phila-  Public  Ledger  were  syndicated  and  ^^e  property 'in  ‘  1936.’  . 

coming  from  either  Mr.  Bok  or  Mr.  felphia  m  1921  to  become  chief  edi-  ap^ared  in  many  newspapers. 

Morrison,  it  was  understood  that  the  ^a"al  writer  for  the  ^blic  Ledger  For  a  year  he  was  associated  with  ■ 

new  management  contemplates  no  j  York  Post,  at  the  Wildman  Magazine  and  Newspa-  TTJDIANA  PAPER  SOLD 

c7neeT  in  the  general  personnel.  time  owned  by  Mr.  Curtis.  Later  per  Service  of  New  York,  writing 

The  announcement  brought  to  an  director  of  the  editorial  pages  special  articles  on  political  subjects  The  Eltoood  (Ind.)  CoH-Lf 


The  announcement  brought  to  an 


The  Eltvood 


weeks’  rumors  and  reports  associate  editor  of  the  Public  from  Europe.  In  1923,  he  became  a  which  the  late  R.  H.  Carpenter? 


that  the  Ledger  was  to  be  sold.  It 
also  confirmed  reports  of  several 
months  ago  that  Mr.  Martin,  who  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  in  1933  following  the  death  of 
Mr.  Curtis,  was  to  sever  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ledger.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  relations  were  strained 
between  Mr.  Martin  and  several  of  the 
other  Curtis  trustees,  and  that  some 
of  the  trustees  insisted  on  a  new  man¬ 
agement. 

Martin  Remains  as  Trustee 

Mr.  Martin,  himself  one  of  the  trus¬ 
tees,  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

The  Brush-Moore  negotiations 
leaked  out  early  last  December,  and 
at  one  time  were  reported  near  con¬ 
summation.  A  majority  of  the  trus- 
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lished  for  37  years,  was  sold  rcce' 
by  his  widow.  Mrs.  Luna  Cart^"' 
to  H.  Edmond  Scheercr  of  Ch.^ 
and  A.  J.  Wilhelm  of  Princeton,  i 
The  new  owners  have  incorpon 
under  the  name  of  the  Elwood 
lishing  Co.  Harry  Neanover 
ues  as  editor  of  the  daily. 


N.  Y.  DAILY  NOW 

The  Ballston  Spa  (N.  Y.) 
Journal,  a  weekly  or  daily 
years,  ceased  publication  ss  s 
Jan.  28  and  entered  the  weekly  " 
this  week.  This  leaves  The  S: 
togian  of  Saratoga  Springs.  ^ 
only  daily  newspap>er  publish*® 
Saratoga  County. 


OR  FEBRUARY  4,  1939 


1  ■  JW  homeless  Washington  mongrels,  ists — Evelyn  Walsh  McLean,  and 

yC  ^  ^  Bearing  one  of  America’s  most  dis-  Evie  Robert — had  never  held  a  news- 

tinguished  newspaper  names,  Mrs.  paper  job  until  she  featured  them. 

a  •  _  _  Patterson  comes  by  her  publishing  Elach  has  a  large  following  today. 

g  1^  ^  ffl  talent  naturally.  She  is  the  grand-  From  the  first  she  has  injected  new 

A  0  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill,  ideas  and  untried  methods  into  the 

founder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  publishing  business.  Under  her  own- 
.  .  ei-  TJ  o  I  i  sister  of  Capt.  Joseph  Patterson,  pub-  ership  of  the  two  (now  one)  newspa- 

ExorClSm^  Option/  on@  DGCOniOS  OOlO  Own©r  Ol  Hsher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News;  pers,  Washington  looks  interest^ly 


Hearst  Properties  Leased  in  '37  .  .  .  Combines 
Dailies  as  Times-Herald,  "24-Hour  Paper" 


TWO  swift  moves  last  week-end,  tor;  Charles  Corcoran,  circulation  New  York  Daily  News, 
crs  Eleanor  Medill  Patterson,  pub-  manager;  Walter  D.  Barkdull,  adver-  *  m  " 

-r,  Washington  Herald,  a.m.,  tising  director;  A.  Allen  Howard,  na-  Itnown  to  Newsmen 
.^  tiqtox  Times,  p.m.,  and  Wash-  tional  advertising  manager;  and  Loyal  Eleanor  Med 

Phillips  classified  manager.  twice  married,  once  sc 

/  /  \  .  \  k\l  Mrs.  Patterson’s  purchase  came  nent  in  international  s 


and  cousin  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor-  for  novel  publishing  practices  but 
mick.  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib-  grants  Mrs.  Patterson  an  excellent 
une.  Mrs.  Patterson  also  is  part  chance  of  converting  not  particularly 
owner  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  profitable  newspaper  properties  into 
directors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  paying  publications. 


tising  director;  A.  Allen  Howard,  na-  Known  to  Newsmen  os  "Cissy"  Guild  NeCTOtiotincr  W^ith 

tional  advertising  manager;  and  Loyal  Bom  Eleanor  Medill  Patterson,  «  »  ^ 

Phillips  classified  manager.  twice  married.  c)nce  socially  promi-  MtS.  PotterSOn  for  37 

Mrs.  Patterson’s  purchase  came  nent  in  international  society  as  the  WA^HnarTON  n  r  ttoK  9  WitVi  97 
dose  upon  the  appointment  of  Mr  owner  of  editorial  employes  of  the  ’  Washington 

Newmyer,  who  resigned  as  assistant  the  T,mes-Herald  uses  her  maiden  separation 

general  manager  of  the  Hearst  News-  name  but  retains  the  Mrs.  ^  purchase  and 

papers  to  join  her  as  associate  pub-  arrival  m  merger,  the  American  Newspaper 

hsher  and  general  manager  of  the  Washingtc^n  as  a  Hearst  associate  she  Guild  has  gone  into  action  and  was 

Herald  and  Times.  Commenting  on  has  exercised  a  powerful  and  grow-  conference  with  the  new  owner  as 

the  tran^ction,  Mr.  Newmyer  said:  jng  influence  in  newspaper  circles.  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 

‘•The  Capital  has  long  been  over-  J«hn  L.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 

newspapered.  Mrs.  Patterson  was  the  tal  newsmen  (except  when  they  are  ciO,  of  which  the  guild  is  an  affiliate, 
one  person  who  could  relieve  that  addressing  her  directly),  frequently  personally  intervened  in  behalf  of  the 
situation  by  taking  one  newspaper  ignores  orthodox  newspaper  practice,  newswriters  who  have  been  dis- 
out  of  the  field,  thro^h  consolidation  especially  in  the  selection  and  reten-  officers  of  Washington  chap- 

of  her  properties.  The  new  Times-  bon  of  personnel,  but  it  is  generally  *  ^  a/  Flf.anr,r  M 


in  conference  with  the  new  owner  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 
John  L.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 


of  her  properties.  The  new  Times- 


missed.  Officers  of  Washington  chap¬ 
ter  met  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson, 


Herald  will  retain  the  choicest  and  conceded  that  she  know^  newspaper  publisher,  Tuesday  night  and  urged 
most  interesting  features  of  both  the  business  from  top  to  bottom  ber  to  retain  the  37  on  the  payroll 

old  Herald  and  Times.  News  content  T  f”*'  this  week  at  least,  and  to  meet  a 

will  be  enlarged  about  10  columns  adapt  herself  to  the  ballroom  or  the  committee  tonight.  Here  for  this  eve- 
over  the  old  Daily  Herald,  or  about  equal  ease;  fre-  session,  in  addition  to  the  local 

25  columns  over  the  former  Times.  Quently  she  drops  in  at  her  office  clad  jld  men  and  Lee  Pressman,  coun- 
Mri.  PaHerson  a  Crusader  and  furs,  personally  g^,  CIO,  is  M.  L.  Goldberg,  nego- 

The  former  Herald  and  Times  en- 


supervises  a  seeming  thousand-and-  for  the  national  organization, 

le  lunctions  of  newspaper  produc-  _  ,  ^ 

m,  and  then  is  off  to  mingle  with  Employment  Clause  Involved 

timate  friends  in  the  highest  stratum  The  guild  contract,  continued  effec- 
Capital  society.  tiveness  of  which  seems  not  to  be  in 

Revives  "Personal  Journalism"  dispute  provides  that  no  employe 

TT  „  111  .  covered  by  the  agreement  shall  be 

Her  numerous  and  hard-hitting  required  to  serve  two  newspapers. 


joyed  vigorous  growth  under  the  functions  of  newspaper  produc- 

tenure  of  Mrs.  Patterson.  First  as  and  then  is  off  to  mingle  with 

editor-in-chief  of  the  Herald,  later  intimate  friends  in  the  highest  stratum 
as  publisher,  and  final'y  as  editor,  °  Capital  society, 
niiblisher  and  lessee  of  both  the  Revives  "Personal  Journalism" 


publisher  and  lessee  of  both  the  Revives  Personal  Journalism" 
Herald  and  Times,  Mrs.  Patterson  Her  numerous  and  hard-hitting 
sponsored  many  notable  reforms  and  jousts  with  Publisher  Eugene  Meyer 


crusades  in  the  nation’s  capital. 


of  the  Washington  Post  Conjure  up 


In  recent  years  her  newspapers  memories  of  old-time  “personal  jour- 
have  been  the  spearhead  of  efforts  nalism.”  In  recent  years,  her  feud 
to  secure  suffrage  for  Washington,  with  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  has 


The  Herald  alone  organized  and  di¬ 
rected  a  city-wide  plebiscite  in  1938 


and  further  stipulates  that  any  clause 
on  which  there  is  disagreement  shall 
be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Committee  members  quoted  Mrs. 
Patterson  as  expressing  concern  for 
the  37  employes  involved  and  said  she 
is  considering  a  bonus  on  the  sever¬ 
ance  pay  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


The  Herald  alone  organized  and  di-  been  dormant,  but  smouldering.  07  _ 1  „u„ 

Eleanor  M.  PaHerson  reeled  a  city-wide  plebiscite  in  1938  Not  infrequently,  Mrs.  Patterson  j  considering  a  bonus  on  the  sever 

the  result  of  which  was  overwhelm-  herself  creates  the  best  story  of  the  inee  pt  t"  w^^ 

:.ii  Herald-Times,  Sunday,  ac-  mgly  “yes,  expressed  by  95,000  day.  Often,  she  writes  it.  Typical  suggestion  that  hours  be  stag¬ 
ed  those  papers  from  American  residents  of  the  capital.  In  Feb.,  1933,  was  her  decision  to  discover  how  finally  rejected  they 

'papers,  Inc.,  a  William  Randolph  after  an  investigation  of  District  of  effectively  the  agencies  for  charity  g^j^j 

ist  interest,  ’  and  combined  and  Columbia  schools,  the  Herald  dis-  were  operating,  which  was  followed  nronosal  that  a  strike  vote  be 

■'l.ed  the  two  dailies  as  an  tributed  free  hot  lunches  to  under-  by  an  incognito  tour  of  the  city  dur-  was^rejected  at  the  guild  com- 

and-the-clock  newspaper,’’  the  privileged  school  children  until  their  mg  which  she  was  received  as  a  meeting  Tuesday 

mt-Herald.  idea  took  hold  officially  and  was  needy  client  and  in  which  she  ac-  ^  ^ 

No  mention  of  the  amount  of  money  made  part  of  the  regular  school  cepted  the  lot  of  a  penniless  unfortu-  ■ 


The  proposal  that  a  strike  vote  be 
taken  was  rejected  at  the  guild  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  Tuesday. 


nate. 

Occasionally  she  addresses  her 


.’Ivcd  or  other  details  of  the  trans-  system.  nate. 

n  were  forthcoming  either  from  At  one  time  or  another  Mrs.  Patter-  Occasionally  she  addresses  her 
'  Patterson  or  American  News-  son  directed  the  fire  of  her  news-  readers  through  first  page  editorials, 
/rs,  Inc.,  other  than  that  on  Aug.  papiers  against  the  laxity  of  the  police  She  has  been  known  to  offer  counsel 
1937,  Mrs.  Patterson  leased  the  department;  inadequate  facilities  for  to  President  Roosevelt  through  the 


Census  Bureau  HoHs 
Ne'wsmen  Professional 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1 — A  rul- 


-paper  properties  from  Mr.  Hearst  tuberculosis  prevention;  unhealthy  same  medium,  with  no  punches  ing  by  Administrator  Elmer  F.  An- 

n  an  option  to  buy,  and  on  Jan.  slum  and  alley  conditions:  inadequate  pulled.  Two  months  ago  she  left  her  drews  that  editorial  employes  of 
1939,  she  exercised  that  option  and  schooling  for  crippled  children.  In  editorial  sanctum  to  join  a  group  of  newspapers  are  “professional”  per- 
hasfd  both  properties  and  all  each  case  important  reforms  and  club  women  singing  “Trees,”  at  the  sons  would  not  be  without  precedent 
’  physical  assets  to  become  sole  remedies  were  affected.  W’hite  House  entrance.  The  object  in  the  federal  government,  it  was  dis- 

.■  One  of  the  Herald's  major  accom-  was  to  prevail  upon  the  President  to  closed  by  the  Census  Bureau  today. 

Times-Herald  Aaoears  Feb  1  plishments  under  Mrs.  Patterson’s  save  famed  Japanese  cherry  trees  at  That  agency,  without  reference  to 

■  direction  was  the  improvement  of  the  Tidal  Basin  from  destruction  to  make  the  question  whether  a  given  classi- 

Strongly  resembling  the  old  Herald  Potomac  river  front.  Led  by  her.  the  room  for  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  fication  would  improve  f>r  impair  the 

typographical  make-up.  the  first  Herald  agitated  —  through  feature  Without  commenting  on  the  quality  position  of  individuals,  long  ago  cata- 
i  of  the  new  Times-Herald,  .selling  articles,  news  stories  and  editorials —  of  the  music.  President  Roosevelt  gave  logued  and  still  carries  newspaper- 
■  3c  a  copy,  appeared  on  the  streets  modern  wharfs,  piers,  and  dis-  word  to  proceed  with  the  tree  re-  men  under  the  heading,  “Professional 

Washington,  Feb.  1.  In  a  Page  1  posal  of  sewage  on  the  Potomac  moval.  Persons.”  All  editorial  workers  are 

tment.  appearing  in  both  the  watershed.  By  1938  a  $2,000,000  harbor  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Patterson  takes  so  enumerated  in  decennial  censuses. 
.  -id  and  the  Times,  Jan.  31,  Mrs.  yacht  basin  was  under  way.  the  counsel  of  scores  of  persons  but  The  classification  includes,  besides 

-crsiin  .said  the  merger  was  de-  Then,  working  with  the  Izaak  Walton  rarely  follows  their  advice,  preferring  newspapermen,  college  presidents, 
^dupon  “for  sound  editorial  as  well  League  in  an  effort  to  protect  fish  and  to  put  into  effect  decisions  which  she  dentists,  physicians,  lawyers,  teachers. 


men  under  the  heading,  “Professional 
Persons.”  All  editorial  workers  are 


~.oss  effort  to  keep  these  twin  project  to  improve  sewage  condi-  circulation  and  linage  under  her  man- 

^  pspeis  as  separate  entities  and  t^ns.  She  also  has  been  a  cru.sader  agement.  Two  of  her  regular  column- 

■ 


circulation  and  linage  under  her  man- 


executive  personnel  of  the  com- 
paper  as  announced  by  Mrs. 
'”tcrsnn.  includes;  Arthur  G.  New- 
associate  publisher  and  gen- 
manager;  George  A.  DeWitt, 
:nagirig  editor;  Michael  W.  Flynn, 
_‘5tant  managing  editor;  H.  A.  P. 
•“PPy)  Robinson,  circulation  direc- 


SNPA  TO  MEET  JUNE  15-77  IN  VIRGINIA 

CHATTANOOGA,  Tenn.,  Jan.  30— The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  board,  at  its  regular  mid-winter  meeting  in  Chattanooga  yester¬ 
day,  selected  the  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  for  the  1939 
convention,  fixing  the  dates  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  15-16-17. 
Plans  for  expansion  of  the  SNPA  labor  department  were  approved  together 
with  the  outline  of  the  program  for  the  annual  convention. 


GA.  PRESS  JOINS  NEA  • 

The  Georgia  Press  Association  has 
affiliated  with  the  National  Editorial 
Association  under  the  plan  provided 
for  state  press  association  affiliation 
with  the  national  organization.  James 
C.  Seymour  is  manager  of  the  Georgia 
group. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E: 


Official  Advises 
Newspapers  on 
Wage-Hour  Act 


Watkins  Tells  N.  Y.  Press 
Assn,  to  Take  Advantage 
Oi  Bargaining  Clause 


Newspapers  were  urged  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  collective  bargaining 
provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
act  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
overtime  work  in  an  address  delivered 
by  Ralph  J.  Watkins,  assistant  admin¬ 
istrator,  Wage  and  Hour  division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  before  the 
87th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association  at  Syracuse,  Jan.  27. 

Overtime  Clause  Explained 
Section  7  (b)  of  the  act.  Mr.  Watkins 
pointed  out,  states  that  an  employer 
will  not  have  to  pay  for  overtime  up  to 
12  hours  in  any  one  day  or  56  hours  in 
any  week  if  he  has  a  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  his  employes,  certified  as  bona 
fide  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  providing  for  a  maximum  of 
1,000  hours  in  any  26  consecutive 
weeks  or  on  an  annual  basis  2,000 
hours  in  any  52  consecutive  weeks. 

“Publishers  are  worried  about  some 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  requiring  time 
and  a  half  to  be  paid  for  overtime,” 
said  Mr.  Watkins.  “Elisha  Hanson, 
counsel  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  raised  the 
question,  for  instance,  of  continuous 
assignments.  He  wrote  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  that  the  publishers  would  like 
to  know  how  to  handle  such  cases  as 
those  of  reporters  on  24-hour  duty 
covering  assignments  like  a  presiden¬ 
tial  tour  or  a  political  campaign. 

“Mr.  Andrews  has  issued  no  formal 
statement  on  the  overtime  problem  of 
newspapers,  but  informally,  he  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  may  be 
a  problem  to  be  worked  out  bet\yeen 
the  papers  and  their  employes  within 
the  terms  of  the  Administrator’s  reg¬ 
ulations. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  difficulty 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  corre¬ 
spondent,  traveling  with  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Lima  conference,  for 
instance,  does  not  work  24  hours  a 
day.  He  does  a  little  sleeping  and 
takes  time  out  occasionally  for  shuffle 
board  and  a  few  of  the  other  fruits  of 
the  good  life.  Newspapers,  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  likely  to  establish  time 
clocks  for  their  reporters.  But  the 
practice  of  computing  and  compensat¬ 
ing  for  overtime  is  becoming  standard 
even  on  papers  whose  editorial  rooms 
are  not  organized.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  made  as  simple  as  the 
well-established  expense  account.” 

Little  Difficulty  Expected 
Mr.  Watkins  made  it  clear  that  little 
difficulty  with  newspaper  problems  is 
expected  in  connection  with  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  law. 

“Few  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  worried  about  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  measure,”  he  declared. 
“There  is  no  reason  why  one  of  the 
best-run,  most  efficient  and  most  en¬ 
lightened  industries  should  have  any 
difficulty  with  a  law  aimed  at  low  em¬ 
ployment  standards.  On  the  contrary, 
newspai)ers  have  been  not  only  among 
the  first  to  understand  and  preach  the 
ecomonic  and  humanitarian  necessity 
for  abolishing  the  sweatshop  but  also 
among  the  first  employers  to  establish 
superior  working  conditions.  The  lot 
of  their  mechanical  employes  has  long 
been  the  envy  of  skilled  workers 
through  the  country.  And  the  five- 
day,  40-hour  week  is  fast  becoming 


the  norm  in  the  city  room,”  he  said. 

New  York  Press  association  officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year  were  Lee 
W.  McHenry,  Oneida  Democratic 
Union,  president;  Donald  R.  Sanders. 
Livingston  County  Leader,  Geneseo, 
vice-president;  Jacob  H.  Strong,  Jr., 
Rhinebeck  Gazette,  secretary;  and 
George  J.  Measer,  WUliamsville  Am¬ 
herst  Bee,  treasurer. 

Named  best  New  York  state  week¬ 
lies  were  the  Poughkeepsie  Courier, 
Colbeskill  Times,  Newark  Courier, 
Rhinebeck  Gazette,  Scarsdale  Inquirer, 
Waverly  Sun,  Croton  -  on  -  Hudson 
News,  Walton  Reporter. 


MUNICIPAL  CHAIN  TAX 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Feb.  1 — A  chain 
store  ordinance  introduced  a  week 
ago  as  an  amendment  to  the  general 
1939  city  tax  ordinance,  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners  Monday  morning.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  imposes  a  special  tax  of  from 
$50  on  chains  up  to  10  stores,  to  $1,200 
on  each  store  in  chains  of  400  or 


$100,000  Graft  Cited 
at  Waterbury  Trial 


Press  Confidence  Bill 
Offered  in  Michigan 


more.  Ice  companies,  milk  depots, 
utilities,  and  oil  companies  are  ex¬ 
empted.  Local  newspapers  see  no 
immediate  change  in  advertising,  but 
some  observers  feel  that  as  a  result 
there  will  be  an  increase  on  the  part 
of  the  independents. 


A  press  confidence  bill,  sweeping 
in  its  scope,  to  amend  the  statutes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  organization  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  Michigan’s  courts,  in  which 
no  person  connected  with  a  newsp>ap>er 
should  be  compelled  to  testify  or  to 
disclose  in  court  proceedings  his 
source  of  information,  was  introduced 
recently  in  the  Michigan  Legislature. 
Introduced  by  Representative  Haskell 
L.  Nichols,  First  District,  Jackson 
County,  it  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Nichols’  bill  provides  that: 

“No  person  engaged  in  newspaper 
or  reportorial  work,  or  connected 
with,  or  employed  by  any  newspaper 
shall  be  compelled  to  testify  or  to  dis¬ 
close  in  any  legal  proceedings  or  trial, 
or  any  proceedings  whatsoever,  or  be¬ 
fore  any  jury,  inquisitorial  body  or 
commission,  or  before  any  committee 
of  the  legislature,  or  before  the  legis¬ 
lative  council,  or  any  of  its  commit¬ 
tees,  or  elsewhere,  the  source  of  in¬ 
formation  procured  or  obtained  by 
him  and  published  in  any  newspaper 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  connected 
with  or  employed.” 


Agreement  Mov  End 
AFRA  Strike  Threat 


ARKANSAS  MEETING 

News  articles  classed  as  propaganda 
and  offered  to  members  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  must  first  be 
offered  to  Sam  Schweiger,  field  man¬ 
ager,  for  examination,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  that 
group  at  its  midwinter  meeting  re¬ 
cently  at  Little  Rock.  Publishers 
will  return  to  the  senders  all  free 
publicity  directed  to  them.  Stickers 
announcing  the  new  method  of  han¬ 
dling  propaganda  will  be  attached  to 
the  envelopes.  John  W.  Sallis,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Clarksville  Herald-Democrat, 
led  the  attack  on  propaganda  and  con¬ 
demned  particularly  free  publicity  to 
advertise  paid  radio  programs. 


An  agreement  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Radio  Artists  and 
the  Committee  for  Advertisers,  formed 
at  the  behest  of  national  advertisers 
representing  about  75%  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  commercial  radio  programs, 
was  expected  to  be  signed  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press  Thursday 
night.  Details  of  the  agreement,  re¬ 
ported  of  two-year  tenure,  were  not 
announced,  but  it  was  unofficially  said 
that  the  radio  artists’  union  were 
granted  most  of  their  demands.  Ne¬ 
gotiators  of  the  agreement  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

The  agreement  averted  the  threat 
of  a  strike  by  the  union’s  6,000  mem¬ 
bers.  Since  Jan.  23  actors,  announcers 
and  musicians  have  been  ready  to 
walk  out  of  network  studios  as  soon 
as  their  national  executive  board 
called  a  strike. 

The  Committee  for  Advertisers  in¬ 
cludes:  Chester  LaRoche,  president. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  chairman;  J.  G. 
Sample,  president,  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert;  John  U.  Reber,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  radio,  J.  Walter 
Thompson;  Chester  B.  Bowles,  chair¬ 
man,  Benton  &  Bowles;  W.  B.  Ruth- 
rauff,  vice-president.  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan;  Leonard  T.  Bush,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Richard  Compton  Co.,  and  Don 
Francisco,  president.  Lord  &  Thomas. 


Waterbury,  Conn..  Feb.  2— Edward 
G.  Levy,  New  Haven  lawyer,  testihl 
ing  for  the  state  in  the  million  dolk: 
conspiracy  trial  against  Mayor  Frari 
Hayes  and  21  others,  startled 
crowded  Superior  Court  room  he! 
today  as  he  concluded  two  days  in  t! 
witness  box,  by  swearing  that  the  ci 
was  mulcted  of  a  sum  “in  excess 
$100,000”  of  which  he  got  $22,000.  I 
definitely  linked  Thomas  P.  Kelh 
executive  secretary  to  Mayor  Have 
Daniel  J.  Leary,  former  controile: 
and  Carl  D.  Olsen,  former  banker, 
the  “splitting”  of  proceeds  of  check 
paid  by  the  city  ostensibly  for  w 
done  in  effecting  power  rate  ecor 
omies. 

The  trial  was  resumed  Tuesdi 
after  a  10-day  recess.  Highlight 
today’s  session  was  testimony  by  Len 
that  Kelly,  the  mayor’s  secretary 
whom  Levy  alleged  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  him  to  split  proceeds  on 
75-25%  basis,  feared  an  inquiry  by 
Waterbury  Republican  and  America 
reporters  and  coached  him.  Levy,  whai 
to  tell  the  press. 

Kelly,  according  to  Levy,  said 
Waterbury  morning  paper  had  printed 
the  amount  of  a  check  Levy  was  given 
in  1932,  but  that  there  was  no  record 
available  of  other  checks  Levy  re 
ceived  thereafter.  Levy  further  testi 
fied  he  got  $8,000  for  a  defense  fund 
if  a  lawyer  was  necessary. 


BILL  HITS  VOTE  NEWS 

A  bill  introduced  recently  in  the 
Nebraska  Senate  by  Senator  Tvrdik 
calls  for  legislation  prohibiting  re¬ 
porters  or  broadcasters  from  inter¬ 
viewing  election  vote  counting  crews 
until  the  counting  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  reason  for  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  such  a  bill,  according  to  the 
Senator,  developed  when  during  the 
last  election  newspapermen  not  only 
interviewed  counters  but  broadcast 
results  before  the  count  was  finished. 
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N.  Y.  NEWS  WINS  SUIT 


The  News  Syndicate  Co.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Newt. 
won  a  dismissal  of  a  $25,000  libel  suit 
when  a  jury  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  New  York,  handed  down 
verdict  in  its  favor  recently  after  trial 
lasting  almost  one  week.  The  plain 
tiff  who  stated  he  was  the  owner  of 
riding  academy  and  a  rodeo  per 
former  was  aggrieved  by  being 
called  in  the  News’  story  a  “dude 
wrangler,”  a  term  meeaning  a  fake 
cowboy,  according  to  the  complaint 
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S.  P.  Etheredge,  for  the  last  two 
years  managing  editor,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
News,  resigned  Feb.  1  to  become  rov¬ 
ing  correspondent  for  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  News.  M.  T. 
Lemons,  managing  editor  before 
Etheredge  was  named  to  that  post, 
succeeds  him.  Ed  Fite,  former  night 
editor,  was  named  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Tyler  Cotirier-Titnes;  Carl  Wal¬ 
lace,  former  night  city  editor,  was 
named  night  editor,  and  Ed  Van  Zandt 
was  made  night  city  editor. 
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ONE  AD  SELLS  OUT  NEW  STREAMLINED  TRAIN 

ONE  FULL-PAGE  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday  Jan.  15, 
overwhelmed  the  New  York  office  of  the  Seaboard  Railway  and  in 
three  days  sold  out  the  new  streamlined  “Silver  Meteor”  train  for  its  first 
four  trips  to  Florida,  according  to  information  from  the  Seaboard  office.  A 
heavy  schedule  had  been  planned  by  the  Caples  Co.,  New  York  agency, 
but  most  of  the  January  ads  had  to  be  cancelled  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  Seaboard  offices.  The  first  page  ad  contained  seven  columns  of  advertising 
copy  and  a  full  left  column  of  editorial  text.  The  telephone  number  of  the 
Seaboard  office  was  displayed  prominently.  Within  48  hours  over  2,500 
telephone  calls  were  received,  it  was  reported. 


U.  S.  TRADE  BOARD  SUES  ON  AD  FOR  "SILK" 

SUIT  WAS  FILED  Jan.  28  in  Federal  Court,  New  York,  by  the  government 
against  Oppenheim.  Collins  &  Co.,  department  store,  alleging  that  a 
newspaper  advertisement  of  the  firm  on  June  1  last  violated  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  order  issued  on  Aug.  21,  1937.  The  ad,  according  to 
Charles  J.  Nager,  assistant  U.  S.  att(jrney  in  charge  of  the  civil  division,  w'ho 
filed  the  suit,  described  certain  women’s  apparel  as  “silk.”  “Said  articles,” 
the  complaint  said,  “were  not  composed  of  silk,  the  product  of  the  cocoon  of 
the  silk  worm,  but  were  composed  of  material  other  than  silk.”  The  suit 
Ls  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  filed  in  the  U.  S.  under  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  FTC  made  last  March  21.  It  asks  judgment  of  $5,000  against 
the  store,  plus  costs  and  disbursements. 


COAST  DAILY  SOLD 

Purchase  of  the  Fullerton  (Cal.) 
News-Tribune  from  W.  Kee  Maxwell 
was  announced  today  by  the  Fuller¬ 
ton  Publishing  Co.  through  Edgar  F. 
Elfstrom,  president  and  publisher  and 
former  business  manager  of  the  John 
P.  Scripps  chain  of  California  dailies, 
a  group  in  which  he  still  retains  a 
stock  interest  although  no  longer 
associated  with  the  management. 
Maxwell  will  continue  with  the  paper 
in  an  editorial  capacity. 


GREENE  APPOINTED 

Leroy  V.  Greene,  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning  Ledger  reporter,  Feb.  2  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  secretary  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  of  Pennsylvania.  Greene, 
who  joined  the  Public  Ledger  in  1928. 
will  take  over  his  new  duties  Feb- 
6,  working  under  J.  Paul  Pedigo,  the 
governor’s  secretary  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Ledger.  Greene’s  sal¬ 
ary  will  be  $4,500  annually. 
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How  Correspondents  Covered 
Barcelona’s  Fall  to  Franco 
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‘J’";  U.P.  Claims  Beat  by  Ed  DePury  .  .  .  Kenneth 
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Downs  oi  INS  Also  Depicts  Drama 
Of  His  "Biggest  Story" 


FEW  STORIES  developing  in  the  undeclared  wars  of  recent 
years  have  packed  the  news  punch  that  w’as  in  the  fall  of 
Barcelona  to  Generalissimo  Franco  on  Jan.  26  after  a  nine- 
month  siege.  From  two  major  wire  services  this  week  Editor 
i  Publisher  obtained  first-hand  stories  by  their  principal  cor¬ 
respondents  in  or  near  Barcelona  on  how  they  covered  the 
bomb-torn  Loyalist  capital's  capitulation  to  the  Insurgents. 
Their  stories  follow: 


By  EDWARD  G.  DEPURY 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 
I  ACCOMPANIED  the  armies  of 
Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  in 
heir  occupation  of  Barcelona,  Jan.  26. 

Enrique  Mar- 
rans,  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  press 
officer,  H.  A.  R. 
Philby  of  the 
Times,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  I  rode 
in  the  first  au¬ 
tomobile  to 
reach  the  center 
of  the  city.  We 
halted  fre¬ 
quently  while 
advancing 
troops  checked 
hide  -  outs  for 
aiemy  snipers  every  hundred  yards 
or  so. 

Got  Brief  Cable  Through 

We  reached  the  centrally-located 
Plaza  de  Cataluna  in  mid-afternoon 
d  Thursday,  the  26th,  shortly  after 
ie  first  troops  had  arrived.  The 
Plaza  was  jammed  with  crowds  that 
®ered  the  troops.  In  the  center  of 
it  city  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
*  get  through  the  throng.  Fre- 
ouently,  the  military  columns  were 
■Wounded  and  their  advance 
oiocked.  We  had  our  story  and  had 
cached  our  goal  but  it  would  all  be 
^less  if  we  could  not  get  it  out. 
Since  Tuesday,  telephone  service 
»tween  Barcelona  and  London  had 
^'tsed.  The  last  message  out  was  a 
®11  by  Harold  Peters  of  the  United 
I’ftss.  He  finished  a  25-minute  period 
d  dictation  regarding  the  fifth,  sixth, 
^enth  and  eighth  air  raids  of  the 
iy.  Then  he  abruptly  shouted  that 
ic  alarms  had  sounded  for  the  ninth 
^  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
^ce  went  out.  The  cable  to  Lon- 
continued  to  operate,  but  it  was 
^’^lly  monopolized  by  official  mes¬ 
ses  while  the  Republicans  remained 
•a  the  city. 

At  11  a.m.  on  Thursday,  a  brief  U.P. 
^tch  by  cable  got  to  London  as 
^  Nationalists  were  preparing  to 
^ch  into  the  city.  Then  the  lines 
out  until  4:20  p.m.  when  Cle¬ 
mente  Maluenda,  the  U.P.  correspon¬ 
dent  who  had  remained  in  Barcelona 
the  occupation,  began  filing  a 
^aenption  of  the  entry  of  the  Na- 
-dnalist  troops. 

"foight  My  Way  Acroit  Plata" 

^  literally  had  to  fight  my  way 
the  Plaza  de  Cataluna  but  for- 
jJnately  I  knew  where  I  was  going, 
.^eaded  straight  for  the  subway.  I 
^been  tipped  by  the  U.P.  London 
^  a  week  before  where  to  locate 
®>>le  facilities  in  Barcelona.  Our  ad¬ 


vance  preparations  were  about  to  pay 
dividends. 

When  I  finally  dashed  in,  I  found 
everything  as  planned.  The  cables 
operated  by  British  Cables  and  Wire¬ 
less  on  the  second  level  of  the  sub¬ 
way  were  functioning.  Maluenda, 
who  had  remained  in  Barcelona, 
grinned  and  shoved  a  chair  and  type¬ 
writer  at  me. 

At  4:30  p.m.  I  sat  down  and  began 
writing.  While  other  correspondents 
were  still  hunting  for  the  cable  office, 
I  wrote  for  probably  two  hours,  with 
the  cables  eating  up  the  words  faster 
than  I  could  grind  them  out.  But  the 
story  was  vivid  in  my  mind  as  I  beat 
out  a  report  of  what  I  had  seen. 

The  last  few  days  of  the  Nationalist 
advance  were  so  rapid  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  plan  details  of  coverage  in 
advance. 

Left  Sickbed  to  Cover  Story 

I  had  been  under  a  doctor’s  care  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  for  a  week,  recuper¬ 
ating  from  influenza  and  the  effects 
of  an  automobile  accident  in  Spain, 
and  it  was  against  my  doctor’s  orders 
that  I  returned  to  Zaragoza  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Jan.  24.  There  the  word  was 
being  passed  around  that  Franco  had 
ordered  the  capture  of  Barcelona 
without  delay. 

At  2  p.m.  Wednesday  we  set  out  for 
Lerida,  advance  military  headquar¬ 
ters.  That  night  we  slept  at  the  lux¬ 
urious  summer  house  of  Marsans,  the 
press  officer.  A  9  a.m.  Thursday  we 
received  word  that  the  Yague  and 
Solchaga  armies  were  going  to  enter 
Barcelona  at  once. 

Philby,  Marsans  and  myself  jumped 
into  an  automobile  and  followed  the 
coastal  road,  then  turned  inland  to 


Biographically 

U.P.’s  Edward  G.  DePury,  who  left 
his  sickbed  to  cover  what  his  service 
calls  “an  outstanding  beat’’  on  Barce¬ 
lona’s  fall  to  Franco — “because  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  the  courage  of  a  UP 
correspondent  who  remained  in  Bar¬ 
celona  after  the  Loyalist  Government 
had  fled  and  thus  enabled  DePury  to 
reach  an  open  cable  to  London  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  captured  Loyalist 
capital — is  35  years  old  and  has  been 
with  U.P.  since  1934. 

DePury,  born  in  London,  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  England  and  spent  two  years 
on  the  continent  learning  French, 
German  and  Spanish.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  19  on  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Morning  Herald.  His 
work  as  a  reporter  brought  him 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  writing 
about  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides 
and  Tahiti.  He  came  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1930  and  spent  the  next  15  months  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 


Molins  del  Rey,  where  a  bridge 
crosses  the  Llobregat  River  within  a 
few  miles  of  Barcelona.  We  halted 
there  because  four  Republican 
machine  guns  were  trained  on  the 
bridge.  The  body  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  killed  by  machine  gun 
bullets  lay  beside  the  road. 

Saw  Gunners'  Nest  Wiped  Out 

It  was  not  until  an  Asturian  miner 
— who  incidentally  had  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  Republican  sympathies  — 
defied  the  machine  guns  and  cut  a 
cable  attached  to  a  dynamite  bomb 
under  the  bridge  that  Nationalist 
units  could  clean  up  the  Republican 
positions.  They  encountered  virtually 
no  resistance,  however,  and  we  hur¬ 
ried  on  to  the  suburb  of  Sans,  where 
we  watched  from  a  housetop  as  the 
troops  wiped  out  nearby  machine 
gun  nests.  Twenty  minutes  later,  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  resting  picked 
up  their  rifles  and  started  running 
toward  the  city.  'The  order  to  enter 
had  been  given  at  noon.  We  ran  for 
our  automobile  and  were  soon  dodg¬ 
ing  in  and  out  along  a  road  filled  with 
marching  soldiers  and  mule-drawn 
transports  headed  toward  the  Plaza 
de  Cataluna. 

By  KENNETH  T.  DOWNS 

International  News  Service  Correspondent 
A  CHOCOLATE  bar,  two  cans  of 

sardines,  a  fast  camera  and  a  port¬ 
able  typewriter  with  a  not  too  clean 
shirt  tucked 
away  in  its  in¬ 
sides,  were  the 
personal  posses¬ 
sions  with  which 
I  rode  into  Bar¬ 
celona  aboard  a 
military  truck 
with  the  van¬ 
guard  of  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Fran¬ 
cisco  Franco’s 
armies. 

The  exact 
amount  and 
value  of  every¬ 
thing  I  carried  with  me  sticks  in 
my  memory,  for  they  were  obviously 


Speaking  .  .  . 

at  the  New  York  office  of  La  Nacion 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

After  considerable  time  in  Buenos 
Aires  with  the  Standard  and  La 
Prensa,  he  went  to  work  for  Reuters 
news  service  in  London,  later  joining 
the  U.P.  at  its  Paris  bureau. 

INS’  Kenneth  T.  Downs,  33,  and 
married,  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana,  where  he  studied 
for  the  bar.  He  entered  newspaper 
work  as  city  editor  of  the  Lewistown 
(Mont.)  Democrat  -  News.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  worked  for  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News  Gazette  and  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  News,  the  AP,  and  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle.  He 

joined  the  New  York  bureau  of  INS 
in  1934  and  covered  many  major 
stories,  including  the  Hauptmann 
case,  and  the  Morro  Castle  disaster. 
He  was  assigned  to  INS’  Paris  bureau 
18  months  ago  and  was  there  until 
he  went  to  cover  the  fall  of  Barcelona. 


Kenneth  T.  Downs 
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just  that  much  more  than  anyone  in 
Barcelona  had — at  least  imtil  the  time 
when  Franco’s  food  trucks  rumbled 
into  the  beleagured  city  and  pretty 
senoritas  in  blue  uniforms  and  white 
aprons  began  doling  out  coffee  and 
condensed  milk. 

I  joined  Franco’s  forces  and 
marched  with  his  armies  from  Tarra¬ 
gona  up  the  coast  into  Barcelona.  It 
was  a  tragic  journey,  for  the  once 
fertile  territory  had  been  laid  waste. 
The  destruction  wrought  by  the  re¬ 
treating  government  troops  was  far 
greater  than  that  caused  in  actual 
combat. 

There  was  not  a  single  bridge  still 
in  place  over  a  river  or  a  stream  all 
the  way  from  Lerida  to  Barcelona. 
The  main  roads  were  badly  damaged. 
Farms  lay  deserted  and  run  down. 
They  appeared  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  months. 

Warned  of  Snipers'  Bullets 

A  handful  of  newspapermen  accom¬ 
panied  the  Franco  army  into  Barce¬ 
lona.  As  we  camped  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  awaiting  word  that  its  en¬ 
circlement  had  been  completed,  offi¬ 
cial  notification  came  to  us  from 
Franco’s  field  headquarters  to  be  on 
guard  against  snipers.  It  was  not  a 
very  comforting  ffiought — that  keen¬ 
eyed  sharpshooters  might  be  hiding 
on  rooftops  and  behind  chimney  tops 
for  a  chance  to  add  some  unassuming 
American  journalist  to  his  scalp-belt. 

Hard  on  our  heels  came  Franco’s 
food  lorries,  loaded  with  bread,  meat 
and  medical  supplies.  They  bumped 
and  rumbled  along  the  shell-pitted 
roads  with  a  tremendous  clatter,  and 
a  staff  officer  pointed  out  pridefully 
that  they  were  all  of  American  make 
— shiny  new  Chevrolets,  Studebakers 
and  Fords. 

“They’re  the  only  cars  that  will 
hold  together  on  roads  like  these,” 
he  said. 

Deluge  of  Atrocity  Stories 

Stories  of  atrocities  carried  out  by 
government  troops  and  civil  leaders 
were  poured  into  our  ears  as  we  cov¬ 
ered  the  last  few  miles  to  Barcelona, 
but  on  our  arrival  in  the  city,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  little  or  no  desire  for 
recrimination  and  comparatively  little 
in  the  way  of  sabotage  in  Barcelona 
itself.  One  widow,  a  former  wealthy 
matron  who  once  had  homes  in  Bar¬ 
celona,  Madrid  and  Valencia,  now 
destitute  with  nothing  over  her  dress 
but  a  sweater  full  of  holes,  epitomized 
the  hope  of  the  Catalans — that  the 
war  would  be  over  and  done  with. 

“I  have  no  hate  for  anyone,”  she 
said.  “All  I  want  is  peace  at  home 
again.” 

The  correspondents  as  a  whole  had 
a  good  many  narrow  escapes  on  the 
way  into  Barcelona  as  bombs  and 
shells  dropped  nearby  but  there  were 
no  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  We  did  see  men, 
women  and  children  killed  before  our 
eyes,  however,  and  it  was  an  experi¬ 
ence  I  would  not  care  to  repeat. 

"Most  Dramatic  Assignment" 

In  the  city  itself,  as  I  inched  my 
automobile  through  the  mass  of 
humanity  toward  the  city’s  main 
square,  girls  threw  flowers  at  the  en¬ 
tering  troops  and  at  my  car — as  if  I 
were  one  of  the  conquerors  rather 
than  a  news  correspondent.  Men 
pounded  my  back  and  grabbed  my 
arms  with  wrenching  handshakes. 

There  were  some  who  yelled  “Down 
with  England,  down  with  France — I 
dare  you  to  print  that!”,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  can  be  said  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Barcelona  was  the  signal  for 
a  wave  of  popular  rejoicing  that  has 
few  parallels  in  modern  history. 

I  was  glad  to  be  in  on  it  as  perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  assignment  of  my 
career.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I 
am  glad  the  snipers  failed  to  material- 
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High  Court  Rules 
On  Copyright 
Protection 

Unnecessary  to  Deposit 
Copies  oi  Published 
Matter,  Is  U.  S.  Decision 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  30 — It  is  not 
necessary  to  deposit  copies  of  pub¬ 
lished  matter  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  obtain  copyright  protection, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ruled  today. 

Such  deposit,  the  Court  pointed  out, 
must  be  shown  before  a  suit  for  in¬ 
fringement  can  be  sustained,  but  that 
fact  does  not  affect  the  completeness 
of  a  publisher’s  or  an  author’s 
monopoly  in  any  matter  printer  with 
notices  of  copyright  claim. 

$2  Deposit  Not  Necessary 
Publishers  anxious  to  guard  against 
infringement  have  been  speeding 
newspapier  copies  and  other  material 
to  Washington,  each  with  a  $2  fee, 
under  the  impression  that  rights 
would  be  lost  if  registration  were  not 
completed  without  delay. 

Today’s  decision  is  contained  in  a 
lengthy  memorandum  discussing 
copyright  law  and  pointing  out  that 
deposit  was  essential  to  complete  pro¬ 
tection  prior  to  the  Act  of  1909,  but 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen, 
co-authors  of  the  syndicated  column, 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round,”  were 
held  to  have  infringed  upon  copy¬ 
right  of  the  Washington  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.  The  district  court  was  di¬ 
rected  to  refer  the  case  to  auditors 
for  assessments  of  damages. 

The  plaintiff  corporation  published 
an  issue  of  a  magazine.  The  Washing¬ 
tonian,  Dec.  10,  1931.  A  claim  of 
copyright  was  printed  in  the  pub¬ 
lication,  but  no  copies  were  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  until  14 
months  later.  In  the  interim,  a  book 
writen  by  Pearson  and  Allen  was 
published  and  copyright  claimed,  with 
copies  deposited.  Some  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  book  was  held  to  be  virtu¬ 
ally  identical  with  facts  published  in 
the  magazine. 

"Promptly"  Not  Defined 
The  authors  contended,  when  sued 
for  infringement,  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Publishing  Co.  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  its  copyright  because  it  did  not 
“promptly”  deposit  two  copies.  The 
District  Court  disagreed  with  Pear¬ 
son  and  Allen,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
sustained  the  authors’  argument,  and 
the  case  went  to  the  high  tribunal. 

Justice  McReynolds,  who  wrote  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  pointed  out 
that  the  statute  states  no  action  for 
infringement  shall  lie  “until”  copies 
are  deposited;  that  the  law  does  not 
say  no  action  shall  be  sustained  “un¬ 
less”  there  is  such  deposit.  He  con¬ 
tinued; 

“Petitioner’s  claim  of  copyright 
came  to  fruition  immediately  upon 
publication.  Without  further  notice 
it  was  good  against  all  the  world.  Its 
value  depended  upon  the  possibility 
of  enforcement.  The  use  of  the  word 
‘until’  in  section  12  rather  than  ‘un¬ 
less’  indicates  that  mere  delay  in  mak¬ 
ing  deposit  of  copies  was  not  enough 
to  cause  forfeiture  of  the  right  there¬ 
fore  distinctly  granted.” 

The  statute,  said  Justice  McReyn¬ 
olds,  calls  for  prompt  deposit,  but 
“The  Act  nowhere  defines  ‘promptly’ 
and  to  make  the  continued  existence 
of  copyright  depend  upon  prompt¬ 
ness  would  lead  to  unfortunate  un¬ 
certainty  and  confusion.  .  .  .  Read  to¬ 
gether  as  the  Committee  which  re- 
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Readers  Photo  Salon 
Held  by  Chi.  Tribune 


Peterborough, 


Ont., 

''snowmobile." 


'SNOWMOBILE"  DELIVERS  PAPERS 


THOSE  WHO  DELIVER  the  Peter¬ 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner  in  rural 
districts  over  snow-blocked  roads  in 
the  winter  don’t  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “impossible”  as  evidenced 
by  the  above  picture  of  the  Examiner’s 
“snowmobile.”  This  machine  is  an  old 
Model  T  Ford  truck  with  Ruxell  axle 
and  caterpillar  wheels  on  the  back  and 
skis  replacing  the  front  wheels. 

“We  have  been  using  this  equipment 
to  make  an  80-mile  country  run  over 
roads  impassable  for  any  other  equip¬ 
ment,”  explained  H.  W.  Cowan.  Jr., 
Examiner  circulation  manager.  “This 


run  includes  the  bundles  for  carrier 
boys  in  small  towns,  bags  of  mail  for 
various  postoflices  for  distribution  over 
rural  routes,  and  for  throw-offs  at 
farmers’  gates.” 

The  snowmobile  will  average  20 
miles  an  hour,  according  to  Mr.  Cowan, 
and  is  economical  on  gas.  It  will  go 
through  the  heaviest  of  snow,  but  is 
hard  to  handle  on  an  open  road.  It 
operates  best  on  roads  that  have  not 
been  ploughed  out.  The  snowmobile 
has  created  considerable  goodwill  for 
the  paper  among  subscribers  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  service. 


Increased  reader  interest  in  photog¬ 
raphy  is  reflected  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  first  annual  Readers’  Salon, 
featuring  90  photographs,  represent¬ 
ing  the  choicest  prints  from  nearly 
100,000  submitted  by  Tribune  read¬ 
ers  last  year.  These  pictures  are 
being  exhibited  to  the  public  during 
February  in  the  first  and  second  floor 
corridors  of  the  WGN  studio  building 
Pictures  on  exhibit  were  culled 
from  the  91,770  photos  submitted  by- 
readers  in  response  to  a  weekly  ad 
appearing  in  the  Sunday  Tribune  roto 
supplement,  offering  $5  for  any  pic¬ 
ture  printed  in  the  paper.  From  some 
300  pictures  used,  three  judges  se¬ 
lected  90  for  the  salon.  From  the  90 
were  chosen  three  prize  winners  and 
10  others  which  received  prizes  of  $5 
each  and  honorable  mention.  The 
judges  were  impressed  by  the  number 
of  baby  and  animal  pictures  included 
in  the  300  used  by  the  Tribune. 


Pc 


he 


ported  the  bill  said  they  should  be, 
sections  12  and  13  show,  we  think, 
the  Congress  intended  that  prompt 
deposit  when  deemed  necessary 
should  be  enforced  through  actual 
notice  by  the  register;  also  that  while 
no  action  can  be  maintained  before 
copies  are  actually  deposited,  mere 
delay  will  not  destroy  the  right  to 
sue.  Such  forfeitures  are  never  to 
be  inferred  from  doubtful  language.” 


Fayette  Times  Wins 
Ohio's  Hooper  Trophy 


“My  philosophy  of  government  is 
that  there  should  be  no  secrets  in 
public  affairs,”  Governor  John  W. 
Bricker  told  400  newspapermen  and 
guests  at  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Columbus  Jan. 
27.  Declaring  his  office  will  always 
be  open  to  the  press,  “still  the  most 
potent  influence  in  moulding  public 
opinion,  despite  the  inroads  of  radio,” 
the  governor  added:  “If  we  are  to 
rely  on  radio  for  our  opinions,  the 
records  will  be  largely  lost  in  the 
years  to  come.  What  is  written  in 
the  public  press  will  remain  as  a 
guidepost  for  future  generations.” 

Dr.  Felix  E.  Held,  secretary.  Ohio 
State  University  college  of  commerce 
and  administration,  urged  editors  to 
inform  themselves  thoroughly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  public’s  dependence 
upon  them,  before  expressing  them¬ 
selves  editorially  on  matters  of  major 
interest. 


won  the  general  excellence  trophy, 
highest  honor,  in  the  annual  Osman 
C.  Hooper  Newspaper  Show.  A  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  entries  was  received, 
said  Prof.  James  E.  Polland,  director 
of  Ohio  State’s  journalism  school. 

Among  the  first  award  winners 
were:  Make-up:  Washington  C.  H. 
Times;  editorial  page;  Miamisburg 
News;  Community  service:  Cadiz  Re¬ 
publican. 

Officers  and  directors  were  re¬ 
elected.  Granville  Barrere,  Hillsboro 
News-Herald,  is  president. 

Two  other  groups  meeting  at  the 
same  time  also  elected  officers.  The 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies  re-elected 
R.  C.  Snyder,  Sandusky  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  president.  The  Buckeye  Press 
Group  elected  Richard  R.  Waltz, 
Delta  Atlas,  president. 

The  Portsmouth  Times  received  a 
cup  in  the  daily  newspaper  promotion 
exhibit  of  the  Ohio  Select  List,  which 
group  also  met  at  the  same  time. 


Labor  Standards  Board 
Seeks  Publicity  Man 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31— The 
Labor  Standards  Board  is  seeking  a 
“principal  informational  representa¬ 
tive”  at  $5,600  a  year,  to  be  chosen  in 
a  civil  service  competitive  test  which 
will  weigh  educational  background 
and  practical  experience  and  per¬ 
form  the  following  duties: 

“Under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Assistant  Administrator  in  charge 
of  the  public  relations,  information 
and  publicity  program  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  to  direct  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  information  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  division;  to  interpret  the 
work  of  the  division  before  employe 
and  employer  groups  and  public  gath 
erings;  to  act  as  principal  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Administrator;  to  serve 
as  Assistant  Administrator  in  his  ab¬ 
sence;  and  to  be  responsible,  as  sec¬ 
ond  in  charge,  for  the  full  scope  of  the 
functions  of  the  public  relations,  in¬ 
formation,  and  publicity  program  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.” 


UPHOLDS  PURCHASE 


M'LEAN  GIFT  DEDICATED 


The  Fayette  Times  of  Washington 
C.  H..  by  virtue  of  its  two  first  places. 


The  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
made  possible  through  a  $100,000  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  late  William  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  former  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  was  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies  in  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  recently,  commemor¬ 
ating  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Delegates  of  in¬ 
stitutions  and  societies  either  founded 
by  Franklin  or  influenced  by  his 
philosophy,  assembled  at  the  foot  of 
the  statute  sculptured  by  James  E. 
Fra.ser. 


The  Chancery  Court  at  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Tenn.,  has  upheld  the  purchase 
by  Andrew  L.  Todd,  former  publisher, 
of  a  $6,500  judgment  against  the  Afur- 
freesboro  (Tenn.)  Daily  News-Journal 
from  E.  W.  Carmack,  also  a  former 
publisher  of  the  paper  which  recently 
was  placed  in  receivership.  The  de¬ 
cision  apprently  ends  a  court  fight 
between  (Tarmack  and  S.  L.  Goodman, 
to  whom  he  sold  the  property.  Car¬ 
mack  said  his  claim  was  sold  to  Todd 
for  $1,100.  The  suit  grew  out  of  the 
method  of  payment  by  Goodman  after 
his  purchase  of  the  newspaper  from 
Carmack.  Goodman,  meanw-hile.  has 
been  released  in  $3,000  bail  on  per¬ 
jury  charges  brought  by  Carmack 


THREE  L  A.  DAILIES  JUMP  HOME  DELIVERY  PRICES 

LOS  ANGELES,  Jan.  30 — Home  delivery  prices  of  the  three  Los  Angeles 
morning  dailies  will  be  increased  Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  the  Examiner  and 
Times  jumping  from  $1.15  to  $1.30  a  month,  and  the  Daily  News  from  60 
cents  to  70  cents.  The  Examiner  announced  its  increase  this  morning, 
informing  subscribers  that  a  portion  of  the  additional  revenue  will  be  passed 
on  to  carriers.  The  Times  and  the  News  will  make  their  announcements 
tomorrow.  Subscription  rates  of  the  downtown  evening  papers  remain  the 
same,  as  does  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News.  The  last  subscription  increase 
here  was  in  April.  1937,  when  all  papers  jumped  10  cents  a  month. 


I.  P,  &  P.  TO  SELL  UTILITIES.  RETAIN  PAPER 

DIRECTORS  of  the  International  Paper  and  Power  Co.,  a  bone  of  contention 
during  recent  weeks  in  the  Ickes-Gannett  freedom  of  the  press  debate 
meeting  in  Boston  Jan.  31,  decided  to  sell  the  company's  public  utility 
interests,  valued  at  more  than  $500,000,000.  The  directors  announced  the 
company  would  confine  itself  to  the  paper  industry  and  other  non -utility 
activities,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  than  $250,000,000. 


900.000  BOTTLE  CAPS 

Three  short  contests,  each  lasting 
ju.st  two  weeks,  each  advertised  pr^ 
marily  in  newspapers,  each  promoted 
by  three  small  ads,  pulled  900.000 
bottle  caps  for  the  Borden  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  announced  Feb.  1  in  d** 
sixteenth  in  the  series  of  “Advertising 
Facts.”  John  Dobson,  Borden’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  gives  the  major  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  Bor¬ 
den’s  recent  Jingle  Contests,  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


PNPA  MECH.  MEETING 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub 
Ushers’  Association  Mechanical  Con 
ference  will  be  held  April  3-4  at  the 
Penn-Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 
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OR  FEBRUARY  4,  1939 

Daily’s  Formula  Cuts  Costs, 
Reduces  Overset  By  25^ 

Size  of  Each  Day's  Paper  Decided  from  Chart 
In  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  Plant  .  .  .  Copley 
Group  Adopts  System 


JIAMBRA,  Cal.,  Feb.  2  —  A  for¬ 
mula  for  determining  the  exact 
r.iunt  of  news  type  to  be  set  each 
y  for  a  given  size  of  paper  has 
jided  the  death  knell  for  hit-and- 
;5  makeup  on  the  Alhambra  Post- 
rrocate.  More  than  two  months  of 
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INDEX  TO  SIZE  OF  PAPER 


Wia  PACES 
WAL  INCHES 
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1  NiiiaBB  Advrrtiiiinf 


C  Mttiaaa  News  Space . 

I  Utoral  MaU  Fixed . 

Muiara  Newn  S|Mice  IWt  for 
ntt««  and  Stnifhl  Matter  . . 

1  Xuiaw  Ne«s  Type  to  Re  Set  .  . 

(  Nm  Cati  and  Mata  to  Be  l’<ted  . 

I  liutBM  Naaber  of  Colaaitt  of  Uti 
Neoi  to  Be  Set  for  Thia  Sia*  Paper 


nSO  330  330 


Htmbra  Post- Advocate's  formula  sheet 
for  space  estimates. 

peration  under  the  perfected  formula 
pan  have  resulted  in  higher  efficiency 
--oughout  the  plant,  have  cut  oper- 
■Jng  costs  for  the  publisher,  reduced 
ie  amount  of  over-set  which  never 
Ws  into  the  paper  by  25%,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  a  newspaper  which  subscribers 
-ank  is  livelier  and  newsier  than 
«''er.  In  November,  1938,  the  Post- 
Advocate  carried  3,347  more  inches  of 
“dvertising  than  it  did  in  November, 
and  it  used  only  two  more  pages 
■aring  the  month,  netting  the  paper 
lot  only  the  income  from  increased 
dvertising,  but  a  saving  on  composing 
■jom  costs,  newsprint,  and  other 
■iarges. 

All  Copley  Papers  Use  It 

Since  the  plan  was  first  considered 
atperimentally  by  the  Post-Advocate 
'I  May,  and  refined  in  subsequent 
'onths,  it  has  been  adopted  by  every 
jfPer  in  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley’s  Southern 
-alifomia  Associated  Newspapers 
^up,  of  which  the  Post-Advocate  is 
•  uiember, 

lite  formula  is  based  on  the  mini- 
■'ffli  amount  of  space  required  to  pre- 
the  day^i  news  adequately.  In 
■ilhambra,  by  a  close  study  of  the 
^  it  was  determined  that  24  col- 
■jnns  of  live  news  matter  answered 
^  purpose,  and  that  figure  was  set 
the  maximum  for  a  minimum-sized 
(ten  pages).  Likewise,  it  was 
^tennined  that  for  a  minimum-sized 
^Per  a  ratio  of  approximately  35% 
wertising  was  requiied  for  a  well 
'*™ced  paper.  The  difference  be- 
the  total  amount  of  inches  in 
paper  and  the  maximum  amount 
®  type  plus  the  advertising 

fh*duled  is  assigned  to  fixed  editorial 
‘**tures  and  news  cuts  and  mats.  If. 


By  KEN  TAYLOR 

because  of  fluctuations  in  the  amount 
of  advertising,  there  is  more  or  less 
space  for  reading  matter,  the  difference 
is  made  up  by  using  more  or  fewer 
cuts,  rather  than  filling  it  with  type. 
This  is  because  under  the  formula  the 
news  is  adequately  covered,  and  the 
composition  expense  in  publishing  a 
paper  is  in  the  news  type  set.  Adver¬ 
tising  pays  for  itself,  and  cuts  and 
mats  do  not  have  to  be  set. 

Using  the  minimum-sized  paper  as 
a  starting  point,  the  formula  calls  for 
an  increase  of  two  pages  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  14  columns  of  advertising  to  be 
run.  The  remaining  two  columns  of 
space  are  divided  equally  between 
news  type  set,  and  cuts.  By  the  time 
the  paper  reaches  18  pages,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  advertising  to  reading  matter 
is  approximately  50-50. 

As  these  ideas  took  shape,  a  foimula 
was  drawn  up  for  each  size  paper, 
from  ten  pages  to  24  pages,  each  form¬ 
ula  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  Each 
formula  shows  the  total  inches  in  the 
paper,  the  minimum  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  support  that  size  paper,  and 
the  space  that  is  left  for  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  broken  down  into  editorial  fixed 
mats,  maximum  news  type,  news  cuts 
and  mats. 

Space  Assignments  Noted 

There  are  four  columns  on  the  sheet, 
headed  “Formula,”  “Makeup,”  “Actu¬ 
al”  and  “Difference.”  Under  “Formu¬ 
la”  the  theoretic  assignments  of  space 
are  printed  as  part  of  the  form.  The 
other  columns  are  blank,  except  for 


up”  column  to  show  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  scheduled,  the  amount  of  news 
space  left,  from  which  is  deducted  the 
fixed  editorial  mats,  leaving  the  space 
for  straight  matter  and  pictures.  The 
maximum  amount  of  news  type  to  be 
set  is  subtracted  from  this,  leaving  the 
number  of  inches  of  news  cuts  and 
mats  which  will  be  required. 

Copies  of  this  form,  on  white  paper, 
go  to  the  publisher,  the  editor,  the 
city  editor,  the  advertising  manager, 
the  auditor  and  the  composing  room 
foreman  the  same  night,  so  they  will 
know  beforehand  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  the  next  day. 

After  the  paper  has  been  published, 
a  similar  form  (on  pink  paper)  is 
filled  out  from  actual  measurements  of 
advertising,  news  type,  cuts  and  mats, 
under  the  “Actual”  column,  and  the 
changes,  either  plus  or  minus,  from 
the  “Makeup”  column  noted  under 
“Difference.”  Copies  of  this  report  go 
to  the  same  individuals  who  received 
the  white  ones,  so  that  results  can  be 
compared  with  the  original  plan,  and 
responsibility  for  any  serious  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  formula  placed  with  the 
right  department. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  a  cumulative 
report  is  filled  out  for  the  full  six 
days.  A  typical  weekly  report,  during 
which  period  the  Post-Advocate  pub¬ 
lished  74  pages,  showed  that  whereas 
the  formula  called  for  a  total  of  151 
columns  of  news  type  to  be  set,  the 
actual  amount  carried  was  152  col¬ 
umns  and  14  inches,  only  one  column 


the  fixed  items,  such  as  total  space  and  14  inches  over.  This  full 
and  fixed  editorial  mats.  weekly  report  follows: 

typical 

Formula 

Makeup 

Actual 

Diff. 

A. 

Total  inches  . 

12,432 

12,432 

12,432 

B. 

Minimum  advertising  . 

4,074 

4,897 

4,896 

—  1 

C. 

Maximum  news  space  . 

8,358 

7,535 

7,536 

+  1 

D. 

Editorial  mats  fixed  . 

1,980 

1,980 

1,980 

E. 

Max.  news  space  left  for  pictures 

and  straight  matter  . 

6.378 

5,555 

5,556 

+  1 

F. 

Max.  news  typ)e  to  be  set . 

3,171 

3,171 

3,206 

-f35 

G. 

News  mats  and  cuts  to  be  used . 

3,207 

2,384 

2,350 

—34 

li. 

Max.  number  of  columns  of  live 

news  to  be  set  . 

151 

151 

152’“ 

+  1’4 

The  evening  before  publication  the 

15% 

Saving  in 

News  Type 

makeup  clerk  in  the  advertising  de- 

Without 

endangering  the 

paper’s 

partment  totals  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  scheduled  for  the  following  day, 
refers  to  his  formula  to  determine  the 
size  of  paper  that  will  be  required, 
and  fills  out  the  blank  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  size  paper  under  the  “Make- 


news  coverage  in  the  slightest,  the 
formula  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
the  proportion  of  news  type  set  to 
the  total  reading  matter  in  the  paper 
from  a  peak  of  58%  before  the  system 
was  placed  into  use,  to  43%  today. 


CONGRESS  PRESS  GALLERIES  BAR  RADIO 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31 — Membership  in  the  Congressional  press  gal¬ 
leries  is  reserved  to  representatives  of  the  press,  and  radio  news,  com¬ 
mentators  are  not  eligible  for  admission,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondents  has  decreed.  Based  on  this  interpretation  of  the  rules,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  rejected  the  application  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  network  newscaster,  whose  petition  stated  “in  all  fairness  and 
sincerity,  I  do  believe  that  those  representatives  of  radio  who,  like  the  news 
correspondents  and  reporters,  gather  their  own  news  and  prepare  it  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  public,  are  entitled  to  the  same  facilities  as  those  correspon¬ 
dents  and  reporters.”  Rejection  of  his  application,  Lewis  had  argued,  would 
hold  that  gallery  privileges  are  “an  exclusive  charter  to  the  printing  business, 
to  forever  hold  a  monopoly  on  the  dissemination  of  news  which  transpires  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.” 


at  a  consequent  saving  in  composition 
costs.  It  has  resulted  in  a  net  saving 
of  about  15%  of  news  type  set  per 
day,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amount  of  pictures  in  the  paper, 
a  factor  which  appeals  strongly  to 
readers. 

The  formula  has  met  with  wide  ap¬ 
proval  within  the  Post-Advocate’s  own 
organization,  heads  of  all  departments 
declaring  that  it  has  resulted  in  more 
efficient  operation,  in  that  they  know 
within  narrow  limits  what  their  re¬ 
quirements  are  for  the  next  issue.  It 
has  also  speeded  up  production  so  that 
a  late  press  time  is  a  rarity. 

H.  C.  Burkheimer,  publisher,  who 
with  Walter  Cook,  business  manager, 
worked  out  the  formula,  declares  it  is 
a  system  which  may  be  used  effective¬ 
ly  on  almost  any  paper,  although  the 
formula  itself  would  have  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  the  local  conditions  of 
the  paper  using  it.  In  unusual  cases 
such  as  elections  or  disasters  where 
there  is  a  heavy  demand  on  editorial 
space,  the  formula  is  not  used,  he  said, 
but  these  instances  are  rare. 

Formula  Produces  Better  Writing 
Clayton  I.  Ward,  editor,  cites  the 
fact  that  the  formula  enables  them  to 
use  more  pictures  and  tends  to  more 
condensed  and  better  news  writing, 
without  sacrificing  anything  worth 
while. 

“It’s  a  boon  to  the  makeup  man,” 
said  P.  E.  Ritcha,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  explaining  there’s  no  more  guess 
work  about  the  number  of  pages  to  be 
run  under  the  formula.  It  also  dis¬ 
courages  a  tendency  to  jump  a  couple 
of  pages  rather  than  do  a  little  figur¬ 
ing  to  dummy  an  odd-sized  ad  into 
the  normal  paper. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  newspaper 
career,  Stanley  J.  Wills,  composing 
room  foreman,  reports,  he  is  able  to 
tell  the  night  before  how  much  type 
is  to  be  set,  and  how  many  operators 
he  will  need  to  set  it. 

J.  C.  Buttemer,  circulation  manager, 
finds  the  papers  are  off  the  press  on 
time  under  the  formula,  and  the  car¬ 
riers  are  giving  better  service  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  with  a  consequent  drop  in 
the  number  of  complaints. 

■ 

C.  U.  Stone  President 
Of  Peoria  Star 

Claude  U.  Stone,  former  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  Peoria  district,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Eugene  F.  Baldwin  as 
president  and  publisher,  Peoria  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  and  Sunday  Morning  Star. 
Mrs.  Baldwin  died  Dec.  3  in  her  96th 
year.  Her  husband  was  editorial 
founder  of  the  Star  in  1897  and  died 
in  1914. 

Judge  Stone,  a  Democrat  is  a  leader 
in  downstate  politics.  The  Star  has 
always  been  a  strongly  independent 
newspaper  and  will  so  remain,  it  was 
announced. 

Judge  Stone  was  first  elected  as 
county  superintendent  of  .schools, 
then  to  Congress  in  1910  and  was  twice 
re-elected.  He  served  as  postmaster 
of  Peoria  four  years  and  as  master- 
in-chancery  for  the  last  eleven  years. 

During  the  last  20  years  Mr.  Stone 
acted  for  Mrs.  Baldwin  in  legal  and 
business  affairs.  Within  the  last  year 
the  Star  has  installed  new  presses  and 
mechanical  equipment  in  the  building 
it  has  owned  on  south  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  since  1920. 

W.  E.  Gibbons,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Hearst  newspapers  for 
the  last  12  years,  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Mr.  Stone.  He  also  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  L.  A.  Jen¬ 
sen,  assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  American  for 
eight  years,  as  circulation  manager. 
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Hudson  Has  Spent  48 
Million  in  Newspapers 


1938  Appropriation  Largest  in  Company's 
History  .  .  .  Emphasis  on  Safety 
In  Current  Campaign 


EXPENDITURE  of  $48,000,000  in 
newspaper  advertising  since  the 
formation  of  the  company  until  the 
present  time,  is  given  by  W.  A.  James, 
advertising  director  of  the  Hudson 
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'^WORLD’S  SAFEST  STOPPING 
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Sample  of  Hudson's  advertising  in  1938 
stressing  safety  in  brakes. 


Motor  Car  Co.,  as  a  proof  of  the  high 
regard  with  which  this  medium  of 
advertising  is  held  by  the  company. 

“The  largest  part  of  our  appropria¬ 
tion,”  James  told  a  meeting  of  dealers 
and  newspaper  representatives  in 
Cleveland  recently,  “has  been  spent  in 
newspapers.  The  total  investment  to 
date  is  roughly  $48,000,000;  a  sum 
which  entitles  us  to  a  place  among  the 
largest  purchasers  of  newspaper  space. 
And  Hudson  has  always  scheduled  a 
major  portion  of  each  year’s  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  in  newspaper  space.” 

*38  Compaign  Was  Largest 

Last  year’s  appropriation  was  the 
largest  in  the  company’s  history, 
James  declares.  “I  could  give  you  no 
better  evidence  of  our  high  opinion  of 
the  value  of  newspapers  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,”  he  said. 

Extreme  flexibility  in  the  timing  and 
placement  of  advertising  James  con¬ 
siders  to  be  something  which  the 
changing  aspects  of  the  automotive 
industry  in  any  year  demand. 

“Newspapers,”  he  says,  “meet  this 
need  admirably.” 

’The  past  year  has  been  one  in  which 
the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  has  had  to 
watch  markets  and  sales  opportunities 
very  closely.  To  get  full  value  from 
their  advertising  dollars,  the  company 
had  to  keep  them  mobilized  for  instant 
action.  As  James  explains:  “When 
sales  opportunities  in  certain  territor¬ 
ies  looked  better  than  average,  we 
needed  to  be  in  a  position  to  strike 
quickly,  to  throw  quick  and  powerhil 
support  for  the  selling  organization 
into  those  areas. 

“The  flexibility  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising — the  speed  with  which  sched¬ 
ules  may  be  placed,  revised  up  and 
down,  depending  on  conditions  and  re¬ 
sults  —  and  the  productivity  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium 
have  enabled  us  to  do  the  things  which 
good  advertising  judgment  told  us 
should  be  done.” 


Although  no  definite  prediction  as 
to  the  1939  advertising  budget  could  be 
stated  in  figures  by  James,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  was  understood  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  its  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  a  dominant 
feature  of  the  selling  campaign  for  this 
year. 

Safety  has  been  the  keynote  of  all 
Hudson  advertising  for  some  time. 
This  has  resulted  from  the  universal 
demand  for  safer  driving  on  the  coun¬ 
try’s  highways  and  from  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  safer  cars  to  every  person 
who  drives  or  rides  today.  In  addition 
it  has  been  found  that  the  theme  of 
safety  is  particularly  suited  for  pro¬ 
motion  through  newspapers. 

A  series  of  tests  were  held  last 
summer  in  approximately  60  key  cities 
throughout  the  country.  The  main 
reason  for  these  tests  was  to  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  safer  brakes.  In 
these  tests  the  company  found  a  per¬ 
fect  example  of  the  value  of  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising. 

Not  only  was  the  paid  space  an  im¬ 
portant  cog  in  the  activity,  as  James 
points  out,  but  he  maintains  that  the 
crusade  could  not  have  been  carried 
out  with  success  but  for  the  editorial 
co-operation  contributed  by  papers 
throughout  the  county.  “It  was  splen¬ 
did  cooperation,”  James  said. 

In  2,000  Ncwipapers 
So  effective  were  the  results  of  this 
program  that  in  the  cuirent  1939  cam¬ 
paign,  more  than  2,000  newspapers  are 
being  used  to  carry  to  the  motoring 
public  the  message  of  safer  driving 
through  safer  cars;  a  message  which 
is  believed  by  the  company  to  be  of 
primary  impiortance  to  car  buyers  and 
owners. 

These  safety  brake  tests  resulted 
from  an  idea  that  something  should  be 
done  to  minimize  the  risk  run  by 
children  on  bicycles. 

“Realizing  that  kids  will  be  kids,” 
James  said,  “it  was  obvious  to  us  that 
major  re^>onsibility  must  be  assumed 
by  motorists,  and  aside  from  constant 
watchfulness,  the  most  important  re¬ 
quirement  to  be  met  by  the  motorist 
is  that  his  brakes  be  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition.” 

From  this  realization  were  born  the 
two  advertising  slogans  “Watch  for 
kids  on  bicycles”  and  “Make  sure  your 
brakes  are  safe.” 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  the  tests 
were  carried  out  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Detroit  police  department,  and 
it  was  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
tests  that  a  surprising  number  of 
persons  who  had  believed  their  brakes 
to  be  in  perfect  condition,  found  that 
they  were  faulty. 

Spamortd  by  Police  Department 
An  interesting  sideline  of  this  series 
of  tests  was  that  the  program  in  De¬ 
troit  was  entered  into  with  the  deflnite 
imderstanding  that  no  credit  was 
asked  for  by  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Co.,  in  any  news  story  or  editorial. 
The  program  therefore  was  a  bona- 
fide  safety  activity  sponsored  by  the 
police  department  and  backed  by  the 
newspapers. 

As  Police  Commissioner  Heinrich  A. 


Pickert,  of  Detroit,  said  after  the  tests: 
“I  can’t  say  enough  for  the  excellent 
support  given  by  all  three  Detroit 
newspapers.  They  did  all  we  expected 
them  to  do  and  even  went  us  one 
better.” 

James,  commenting  on  the  results  of 
the  campaign  said:  “It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  people  who 
engaged  in  and  watched  these  tests, 
but  we  know  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  witnessed,  for  perhaps  the  first 
time,  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
just  what  happens  when  drivers  are 
not  careful  or  when  brakes  fail.  The 
benefit  of  such  a  crusade  is  immeasur¬ 
able,  and  again  I  say  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  unselfish  co-operation  of  the 
newspapers  we  could  never  have  made 
such  progress  towards  putting  over 
this  worthwhile  idea.” 


for  14  years,  has  been  appointed 
head  its  contract  and  media  depanl 
ments.  E.  R.  Harris,  with  the  i 
pany  10  years,  has  been  made  pro^ 
duction  and  traffic  manager. 

Don  Watts,  president  of  the  WatJ 
Payne  Advertising,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okk] 
has  annoiuiced  affiliation  dt 
agency  with  the  Southwestern 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Frank  Smith,  associate  advertisL-J 
manager  of  General  Foods  Corpj 
tion,  has  resigned  to  become  victl 
president  of  Leo  Burnett,  Inc.,  Ch. 
cago  agency. 


icker 

C 


AsscJ 
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Henry  J.  Irwin,  for  several 
with  the  General  Outdoor  Advertis 
ing  Comjmny,  has  joined  the  busini 
staff  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
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ARNO  B.  REINCKE,  president  of 

Reincke-EUis-Younggreen  &  Finn 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  is  author  of  a 
booklet  entitled  “He  Could  Take  It,” 
which  appears  as  the  lead  article  in 
the  January  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest. 
Mr.  Reincke  published  the  booklet  as 
a  New  Year’s  message  for  his  friends 
and  clients  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
depression.  It  has  since  been  widely 
reprinted.  Mr.  Reincke  is  now  offer¬ 
ing  to  supply  copies  to  boys’  organ¬ 
izations  on  request. 

C.  J.  G.  Atkinson  is  resigning  as 
secretary  of  Buchanan  &  Company. 
Inc.  to  become  vice-president  of 
Harry  Atkinson,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Atkinson 
will  make  his  headquarters  at  the 
New  York  office. 


A.  W.  Spence,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
the  International  Nickel  Company  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  has  joined  the 
copy  department  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Thomas  Cullen-Roberts.  formerly 
with  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  Overseas  Trader 
as  sales  promotion  manager. 

John  A.  Smith,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Schenley  Products,  has 
joined  the  Campbell -Ewald  Company 
of  New  York.  Inc.,  where  he  will 
conduct  a  series  of  retail  promotions 
in  behalf  of  the  Hat  Style  Council. 

William  M.  Stewart,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  P  &  B  Engraving  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  approinted 
production  manager  of  J.  D.  Bates 
Advertising  Co.,  Springfield. 

John  C.  Dowd,  head  of  the  local 
agency  bearing  his  name,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association 
at  the  noon  session  of  their  winter 
meeting  Feb.  7  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston,  on  “How  New  England  Can 
Counteract  the  World’s  Fair.” 


AN  ADVERTISING  campaign  for 

Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery  for  ths  1!:  Red 
year,  approximately  the  same  scope  o:  : ’efi  as 
1938  was  approved  this  week.  The  i  New  ’ 
campaign  will  include  newspapers.  -  Sjudii 
billboards,  posters,  radio  and  a  few  ;  ^  Sm 
localized  magazines.  In  its  Fah.  & 
1938,  campaign  the  company  used  35(i  -.i'her 
papers.  Lermen  &  Mitchell  Inc.,  hi^l  -trat 
the  account. 

CoMPANiA  Argentina  Yerbato.'.  of  its 
Liebig.  S.A.  of  Buenos  Aires  has  kLuhi  i 
named  the  Buenos  Aires  office  of  J  ’e  cop 
Walter  Thompson  Company  to  handle  :page 
South  American  advertising  of  Yerba  s,;);  of 
Mate  “Macuco,”  the  famous  tea  of  vr  apj 
the  Latin-American  countries.  Com-  of 
pania  Argentina  Yerbatera  Liebig  u  f 
the  Argentine  branch  of  Liebig  Com-  ’  jit  j 
pany  of  England,  producers  of  “Meat  « resu 
Extract”  and  “Oxo.”  Ch 

Solon  Palmer,  perfume  and  cos-  n  & 
metic  house,  has  named  Moser  k  ;e  d 
Cotins,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  its  :  was 
account.  •  to  sh 

Westvaco  Chlorine  Products  Cob  " 
and  its  subsidiaries,  Warner  Chemical | 

Co.,  and  California  Chemical  Co.,  have  ^‘’2° 
selected  James  J.  McMahon,  Incor¬ 
porated.  lepoi 

Benton  &  Bowles-Chicago,  Inc-f 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  of  Dr.  Caldwhi’sI 
Syrup  Pepsin.  w' 


Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 


Ex 


Continuing  with  Mr.  Stebbins  in  an 
executive  capacity  will  be  Nat 
Jeffras,  account  executive  and 
Arthur  W.  Gudelman,  space  buyer 
and  production  manager  who  have 
been  with  the  agency  for  12  years. 

Paul  B.  Zimmerman  has  resigned 
as  assistant  to  the  president  of  Norge 
Division  of  Borg-Wamer  Corp.,  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  1,  to  become  a  partner  in 
Grace  &  Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  He  will  be  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer  and  head  the 
merchandising  department. 

Miss  Ellen  V.  Stuckey,  formerly 
with  the  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
has  been  made  director  of  fashion 
advertising  for  the  Samuel  G.  Krivit 
Co.,  New  York. 

S.  Schaefer,  with  Buchanan  &  Co., 


has  been  named  to  place  the 
of  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  ‘ 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Los  As- 
GELEs  has  placed  its  account  with  the  j 
Howard  Ray  Agency,  Los  Angeles 
Campaign  will  consist  of  radio,  news- 
papers  and  personal  contact.  *aste 

The  New  York  City  Cancer  Cok-  arrar 
MiTTEE  of  the  American  Society  for  ;  anol 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  Inc.,  have  ap-  c  set. 
pointed  the  Abbott  Kimball  Company  r.buti, 
to  direct  their  advertising  program  aj  j 
Kodochrome  color  photograffe  hy  ;  has 
the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  are  being  ^^g 
used  in  newspaper  coli^avure  s«-  *  f( 
tions  and  in  magazines  in  the  sp^ 
advertising  of  the  French  Line. 
first  newspaper  insertion  appe^  ^  “U 
Jan.  29,  and  subsequent  insertions  ams 
will  follow  through  April  23  in  Ne«  upi 
York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Phila^' 
phia  newspapers.  N.  W.  Ayers  4  Son.  -tisii 
Inc.,  is  the  agency.  ' 

With  an  estimated  60%  increase  ® 
appropriation  over  1938,  Kirkm^  • 

^N  are  continuing  their  advertising  T 
of  Kirkman  Soap  Flakes  in  up-s^l® 
New  York  newspapers.  Both  Flakes 
and  Kirkman  Borax  Bar  will  be  su^ 
ported  with  newspaper  advertisii^® 

metropolitan  advertising  in  “e*  Ks  p 
York.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  is  th«|  j, 
agency. 
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cker  to  Use  Rector 
Column  in  Ads 

CACO,  Feb.  1— Wilson  &  Co.,  meat 
.  ^iers.  are  introducing  George  Rec- 
internationally  famous  culinary 
^  jrity,  as  a  weekly  columnist  in 
J  space  in  more  than  125  newspa- 
1  beginning  Feb.  6.  Mr.  Rector 
write  a  column  each  week,  con- 
typical  recipes,  menus  and 
on  how  to  serve  Wilson  meat 
^j^tdairy  products. 

^  t^eded  by  teaser  ads  and  heralded 
dl-page  and  1.200-line  announce- 
:  copy  in  newspapers,  the  Rector 
f5  will  be  the  spearhead  of  Wil- 
c  1939  consumer  advertising  ef- 
The  company  is  expanding  its 
am  by  increasing  its  advertising 
et  2*2  to  3  times  for  the  fiscal 
1938-39.  as  compared  with 
■38. 

(rLhel  Syndicated  Writer 

Rector’s  writings  are  also  syn¬ 
ced  as  an  editorial  feature  through 
Sew  York  News — Chicago  Trib- 
apers.  :  SjTidicate. 

>  D  n  Smith,  advertising  manager  of 
Fall.  n  &  Co.,  explained  to  EIditor  & 
d  m  r  I5HER-  “Last  year,  Wilson  &  Co. 
hal  >mrated  67%  of  its  consumer  ad- 
ma  in  newspapers  and  devoted 
iats.aIi  of  its  consumer  copy  to  the  same 
hasfc'Jm  in  1937.  While  black  and 
of  jle  copy  predominated,  many  full 
la.'idkl  r  pages  were  used.” 

Yerbal-i'k  of  Wilson’s  increased  news- 
appropriations  this  year  is  a 
of  the  successful  use  of  the 
hig  to  stimulate  sales  during  a 

j'.t  period.  A  comparison  of 

“Meatl  ;  results  for  1938  among  the  “big 
Chicago  packers  shows  that 
.■  a  &  Co.  had  the  smallest  jaer- 
ser  tl»je  decrease  in  sales  last  year 
He  its  j  was  the  only  firm  among  the 
to  show  a  profit. 

Onff  re  Wilsfm  account  is  handled  by 
emicalr**  States  Advertising  Corp., 

,  havef^«?o 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

Valuable  Ad  Scheme  in  Glastonbury  "Glawackus" 


They  seek  him  here, 

They  seek  him  there. 

Those  Yankees  seek  him  everywhere. 
Is  he  in  front  or  back  of  us? 

That  damned  elusive  Glawackus. 
(IVtth  apologies  to  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel) 

SOUTHERN  Connecticut  residents 
shivered  by  their  firesides  last 
month  as  reports  of  eerie  shrieks  in 
the  night,  giant  footprints  in  the  snow, 
missing  and  slaughtered  domestic 
animals,  and  glimpses  of  a  tremend¬ 
ous  wraithlike  creature  slinking  in  the 
brush  gave  “proof”  that  the  deadly 
“Glastonbury  Glawackus”  was  roam¬ 
ing  abroad. 

First  reports  were  treated  seriously 
by  the  press  but  repeated  rumors 
with  no  substantial  evidence,  and  a 

Wanted!  Dead  or  Alive 

the  ‘Glastonbury  Glawackus’! 
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A  local  meat  market  advertised 
"Glawackus  Steaks,”  but  cleverly  in¬ 
serted  “we  cannot  agree  to  supply 
you  with  Glawackus  Steaks,”  and 
then  added  “they’d  be  much  too 
tough  and  stringy  to  please  you — 
especially  if  you  are  used  to  the 
fine,  tender,  juicy  beefsteaks  you  get 
from  Mohican.” 

A  furrier  offered  to  take  the  Gla¬ 
wackus  pelt  and  make  a  “Glawackus 
Coat  or  Scarf;”  and  a  rug  merchant 
advertised,  as  a  reward  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  beast,  a  portrait  rug  with 
the  monster  worked  in.  A  fuel  oil 
company  suggested  “after  the  hunt 
return  to  a  warm  home  heated  with 
Smith-Pearson  Fuel  Oil.”  A  sporting 
goods  store  and  an  optician  also  used 
space. 

Insane  and  nonsensical  as  the  idea 
sounds,  it  must  have  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention  of  readers  and 
brought  the  advertisers  many  com¬ 
ments  with  a  favorable  return  in 
sales. 

Arthur  B.  Lincoln,  Courant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  wired  Editor  & 
Publisher:  “Merchants  report  wide¬ 
spread  comment,  excellent  results. 
Lowell  Thomas  featured  advertise¬ 
ment  that  evening  on  Sun  Oil  broad¬ 
cast.” 


Boston  Club  Advertises 


GIAWACKUS 


ri?  03e 


GLAWACKUS 


tportment  Store  Ad 
Attacks  Agencies 

-  A.  Hirschmann,  sales  and  ad- 
director  of  Bloom  ingdale’s 
:ment  store.  New  York,  told  the 
Executive  Club  at  luncheon 
-esday  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
the  agency  commission  system  in 
Wising  is  a  “phony”  and  predicted 
tke  15%  commission  will  be 
■■ated. 

charged  that  this  system  makes 
*»ste,  “private  rebates,  and  spe- 
^cfangements  between  one  group 
another,”  adding  there  is  “no 
set-up  like  it  in  our  methods  of 
cution.”  He  stated  manufactur- 
sre  against  it  and  “their  resent- 
grown.” 
that  the  basis  should  be  a 
■cc  fee,  “because  the  agency  ren- 
'>  service,  which  is  not  the  multi- 
'ion  of  the  same  ad  in  publica- 
\™'oughout  the  country,”  Mr. 
-cnann  said  that  the  latter  is  the 
Upon  which  “most  large  agen- 
crirt.”  He  foresaw  a  “healthier 
tising  period  ahead”  as  agen- 
merchandise  knowledge  as  an 
^cnt  and  cut  out  the  “red  tape” 
relations  with  advertisers, 
i.®.  advertising  begets  more 
“‘^ug.”  he  declared. 


MEETING 

J^i-annual  meeting  of  the 
’  c^ss  Association  will  be  held 
at  Austin. 


Pull  page  of  "Glawackus-inspired"  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Hartford  Courant. 

fruitless  hunt  by  local  nimrods,  turned 
the  once  terrifying  story  into  a  hu¬ 
morous  one. 

It  fell  to  the  oldest  daily  in  the 
country,  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant, 
to  capitalize  on  the  story.  ’They 
thought  it  funny  enough  to  devote  a 
full-page  to:  “Wanted!  Dead  or  Alive 
the  ‘Glastonbury  Glawackus’!”  And 
eight  local  advertisers  saw  the  un¬ 
usual  advertising  value  of  the  space 
and  helped  pay  for  the  page. 

Solicitor's  Idea 

Belden  Morgan,  of  the  Courant 
promotion  department,  wrote  the 
clever  copy  for  the  Glawackus  idea 
which  was  conceived  by  Arthur  K. 
Smith,  an  advertising  solicitor. 

Morgan’s  copy  stated  the  so-called 
animal  was  “also  known  as  the 
‘Monstrum  Infandum,  Gallonobac- 
chus,”  which  is  explained  as  one  of 
Cotton  Mather’s  imaginative  crea¬ 
tures. 

However,  a  liberal  interpretation, 
after  seeing  a  projected  drawing  of 
the  beast,  might  translate  it  as  “the 
monstrous  infant  of  a  gallon  of 
whiskey.” 

“Don’t  look  like  a  Glawackus!”  a 
local  beauty  parlor  warned  in  its 
two-column  six-inch  space. 

“Be  Ready  for  a  quick  get-a-way 
from  the  Glastonbury  Glawackus  by 
using  Laurel  Oil  and  Esso  Gasoline 
and  a  new  Atlas  Battery,”  the  Laurel 
Oil  Co.  advised. 


I  WHO  PAYS 
FOR  ADVERTISING? 

A  reliable,  cnticai  Auihnrtty  ha«  recently  deter¬ 
mined  from  United  Sute*  Government  fi(ure« 
on  buemeee  that,  without  ellowinc  Any  dAduc- 
tton  whatever  for  !owct  com  Achieved  by 
volume  production  and  •cITlng 

the  housewife  pays  less 
than  l'/4  cents  a  week 


Isn't  it  worth  a  esnt  a  week  to  learn 
“What  you  can  buy  today**— 
"What  store  aelle  it" — 

"What  price  to  pay?" 

Netwpeper  adve’^wnc  u  the  value 

Mra.  Hotiecwife  buya.  because,  without  adver- 
Hainc.  vehime  eeilinA.  which  makeik  lower  cnata 
pomble  could  not  be  accumpU^ed. 

Advertising  PAYS  YOU! 


IN  one  of  the  most  pretentious  co¬ 
operative  movements  of  its  kind, 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston, 
through  its  Public  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  has  launched  a  five  -  week 
newspaper  campaign  to  “present  a 
proper  appraisal  of  advertising  to  the 
public.” 

The  campaign  opened  Jan.  23  with 
the  theme,  “Advertising  Pays  You,” 
and  the  series  running  in  nine  Boston 
newspapers  is  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession’s  answer  to  their  critics.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  such  venture 
sponsored  by  an  advertising  club. 

The  recent  Ickes  blast  by  radio 
brought  the  plan  to  a  head,  more 
than  any  other  factor. 

20,000  Free  Lines 

The  Boston  Post,  Transcript,  Herald- 
Traveler,  American  -  Record,  Globe 
and  Christian  Science  Monitor  are 
co-operating  by  donating  a  total  of 
20,000  free  lines  for  advertising. 

Five  local  ad  agencies  are  contribut¬ 
ing  their  services  in  preparing  copy, 
engravers  and  artists  are  also  giving 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  drive, 
and  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  offered  free  copies,  with¬ 
out  limit,  of  its  booklet  “Facts  You 
Should  Know  About  Advertising”  for 
free  distribution  to  consumers. 

These  agencies  have  merged  their 
forces  to  put  over  the  campaign:  H. 
B.  Humphrey  Company,  ITie  Lavin 
Comjjany,  Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff, 
Alley  &  Richards,  and  Louis  Glaser, 
Inc.  Mr.  Glaser  is  chairman  of  the 
Ad  Club’s  Public  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  is  the  spearhead  of  the 
aggressive  drive  to  defend  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  advertising. 

“Boston  newspaper  publishers  co¬ 
operated  100%  when  the  Advertising 
Club  asked  them  to  put  a  real  punch 
behind  its  public  education  campaign,” 
Mr.  Glaser  said.  “The  result  promises 
to  pretty  nearly  stun  the  critics  of  ad- 


One  of  the  series  of  Boston  Advertising 
Club  ads  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Post. 

vertising  who,  with  phony  statistics 
and  elaborate  sophistry,  have  been 
making  a  good  thing  for  themselves 
out  of  ‘consumer  testing’  campaigns  of 
various  kinds. 

■ 

Largest  Buick  Ad 
Campaign  in  Progress 

During  January  and  February 
Buick  is  conducting  the  largest  winter 
advertising  program  in  the  history  of 
this  manufacturer,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  A.  H.  Belfie,  director  of 
merchandising.  Buick  is  telling  its 
story  with  frequent  insertions  in  2,225 
newspapers.  During  the  two  months, 
21  advertisements  will  have  appeared 
in  225  daily,  financial  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  80  key  cities.  At 
the  same  time,  6,400  advertisements 
will  run  in  2,000  dealer  point  news¬ 
papers. 

“This  is  the  heaviest  winter  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  ever  placed  by  Buick,” 
Mr.  Belfie  said.  “It  is  not  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a  ‘drive’  but  is  part  of 
the  consistent  newspaper  advertising 
program  launched  with  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  1939  cars  last  Fall  and 
continuing  on  a  strong  basis  in  relation 
to  the  increased  volume  of  Buick 
sales.” 

Besides  newspapers,  which  are  car¬ 
rying  the  brunt  of  the  Buick  adver¬ 
tising  attack,  general,  class,  and  trade 
magazines  as  well  as  outdoor  boards 
and  radio  are  a  part  of  the  Buick  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Belfie  said. 

HIGHAM  PENSION  FUND 

As  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Higham,  English  advertising  man,  T. 
Korda  of  Odhams  Press,  Ltd.,  London, 
has  organized  a  Sir  Charles  Higham 
Pension  Fund  in  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Benevolent  Society.  He  reports 
that  £500  is  required  to  establish  the 
fund. 


“Information,  Please”; 
John  Kieran’s  Got  It 

N.  Y.  Times  Sports  Writer's  Love  for  Books 
Makes  Him  a  “Walking  Encyclopedia"  .  .  , 
Ornithology  His  Best  Subject 
By  STEPHEN  I.  MONCHAK 


FEW  READERS  of  the  New  York  lin  P.  (“F.P.A  ”)  Adams,  conductor  of  sporting  gentry,  he  disappears  among  ^^^es  in  me  mai  prompted  him 

Times  will  dispute  that  John  Kieran  the  Conning  Tower  column  for  the  his  books  to  pursue  their  study.  tell  the  students: 

gives  brilliance  to  the  Sports  of  the  New  York  Post;  Clifton  Fadiman,  ,  There  is  yet  another  anomaly  about  Build  on  the  foundation  of  lei 
Times  column  he  conducts  for  that  book  critic  for  the  New  Yorker  mag-  this  46-year-old  “student.  Bom  to  mg  that  you  have  acquir^  in  y 

newspaper  azine,  and  Oscar  Levant,  musical  the  bricks,  the  stone  and  the  steel  of  college  course  and  the  delighte  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE'OR 

Laughingly,  Kieran  said  he  didn't  As  one  might  expect,  he  .shuns  r.™ 
mind  that  description,  but  added  that  clubs.  “They  bore  me  stiff,”  he  si; 
he  thought  the  director  of  the  radio  “If  I'm  going  to  be  out  in  the  woods 
program  was  “wrong  both  ways.”  “I  the  morning,  I  can’t  stay  up  until  3 
don’t  think  I'm  mentally  equipped  for  4  o’clock  swigging  liquor  and  inha!;: 
the  first  and  I  don’t  think  my  accent  the  stuffy  air  in  those  places.  D - 
is  as  bad  as  a  10th  Avenue  taxi  get  me  wrong,  though.  I'm  not  a  pm 
driver’s,  with  whom  I  have  very  little  I'll  take  a  drink  now  and  then.” 
contact.”  He  is  inclined  to  be  modest.  Delivering  the  baccalaureate  a: 

Kieran’s  conversation  belies  him.  dress  before  the  graduating  class 
Though  the  voice  of  the  sports  crowd  Hunter  College  Feb.  1  Kieran 
is  music  to  his  ears,  love  of  literature  vised  the  graduates  to  cling  to  •; 
and  the  indefatigable  search  for  humanities  and  to  use  instruction 
knowledge  is  his  real  interest  in  life,  the  liberal  arts  as  a  groundwork 
That  is  why,  whenever  he  can  wrench  which  to  build  their  lives, 
himself  away  from  the  musclers  and  It  might  have  been  his  own  expt: 
sporting  gentry,  he  disappears  among  ences  in  life  that  prompted  him 
his  books  to  pursue  their  study.  tell  the  students: 

There  is  yet  another  anomaly  about  “Build  on  the  foundation  of  leir 


Sports  enthusiasts  who  keep  abreast  director  of  “The  American  Way.”  cur- 
of  the  athletic  trend  know  him  to  be  rent  New  York  play.  Each  week,  two 
one  of  the  truly  eminent  authorities  guest  “experts”  help  these  three 

wrestle  with  their  queries. 


He  is  well  qualified  to  express  ;ri 
thought.  They  haven't  failed  •: 


director  of  “The  American  Way,”  cur-  New  York,  he  nevertheless  loves  the  and  literature  and  music  will 

rent  New  York  play.  Each  week,  two  forests— the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  fail  you. 

guest  “experts”  help  these  three  rustle  of  leaves.  Weather  notwith-  He  is  well  qualified  to  expresi 
wrestle  with  their  queries.  standing,  he  makes  his  daily  visit  out-  bought.  They  haven  t  failec 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  asked  side  of  Riverdale,  N.  Y..  where  he  lives.  Times  or  Information  Please. 

Mr.  Kieran  where  he  acquired  his  di-  poking  around  the  bushes  and  brain-  -|et  -r*  '  i  . 

versified  fund  of  knowledge.  bles  in  his  tireless  study  of  flowers.  ^irCUlCltOrS 

A  Latin  Phrase  Begins  the  Interview  il  TN  1  aT*  1 

<  TT  I  11  I  •  Armed  with  his  camera,  like  as  not  I  ] T  irvrMlitvr 


‘■Homo  sum  et  nihil  hrnnanum  rmhi  wUl  be  seen  then  “shooting”  a  bird’s 
ahemnn  puto,  he  replied,  his  blue  perched  on  one  of  his  beloved 

Irish  eyes  twinkling.  A  left-handed  peering 

statement,  it  developed  from  his  next  j^tently  at  some  fauna  he  hadn’t 
(English)  words.  Ob.servmg  the  in-  ^  previous  visit,  or  just 

terviewer  fumbling  for  his  handker-  tramping  leisurely  through  the  woods 
chief  and  furiously  attempting  to  take  p^fi^rig  j^jg  pjp^ 
notes  at  the  same  time,  he  translated  ' 

that  Latin  phrase  to  mean:  ^  His  seven  -  day  -  a  -  week  column 

“I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  pertaining  finished  for  the  following  day,  Kieran 
to  humanity  is  foreign  to  me.”  It  was  discussed  his  private  life,  without 
his  way  of  having  a  little  fun.  J^^s  or  pose.  He  comes  from  a 

“Books;  I  read  and  reread  them.”  he  family  of  school  teachers,  he  said,  and 


N.E.  Circulators 
Doubt  Liability 
For  Dealer  Acts 


His  seven  -  day  -  a  -  week  column 
finished  for  the  following  day,  Kieran 
discussed  his  private  life,  without 
fuss  or  pose.  He  comes  from  a 
family  of  school  teachers,  he  said,  and 


This  Holds  Especially  Whe: 
Other  Publications  Are 
Handled,  Is  Consensus 

The  Labor  Standards  act  was  i 
principal  topic  at  the  recent  iin:.. 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Assi-t 
tion  of  Circulations  at  the  Hotel  S'. 


clarified,  “but  not  the  modern  authors.  Rave  that  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  ler.  Boston.  George  Sullivan.  : 
Quoting  Lafcadio  Hearn’s  now-famous  love  of  books.  He  went  to  public  culation  manager.  Fall  River  (Mas 
epigram:  ‘Whenever  two  new  books  schools  in  New  York,  attended  for  a  Herald  News,  was  chairman. 


come  out,  I  read  one  old  one.’  ”  He  was 
inclined  to  minimize  his  part  on  the  , 
radio  program,  preferring  to  discourse 
on  reading,  but  to  the  public  he’s  the  ^ 

program’s  spark-plug.  m 

John  Kieran  “I’ve  read  all  of  Blackstone,”  he  said.  „ 

“I've  also  read  Shakespeare,  Thack-  2^ 
on  subjects  kin  to  the  strenuous  life  eray,  Scott  and  Tennyson.  1  like 
of  the  athlete,  be  he  prizefighter,  base-  Dickens’  works  very  well,  especially 


while  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  A  majority  of  publishers  in  ' 
York  and  was  graduated  from  Ford-  area,  it  was  reported,  have  nut:: 
ham  University,  in  that  city,  in  1912  their  dealers  that  they  are  cump’.; 
with  a  B.S.,  Cum  Laude.  He  is  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  r. 
of  seven  children  of  the  late  Dr.  James  requested  dealers  not  to  employ  b 
M.  Kieran,  former  president  of  Hunter  under  14  years  of  age. 

College,  New  York,  who  died  April  Deal.r.'  Aeti 


of  the  athlete,  be  he  prizefighter,  base-  Dickens  works  very  well,  especiaUy 
ball  or  football  player,  or  track  and  his  ‘Pickwick  Papers,’  ‘David  Copper- 
field  man.  His  column  is  widely  read,  field’  and  ‘Tale  of  Two  Cities.’  Of  the 
quoted  and  clipped  for  reference.  He  Poets  I  like  best  Keats  and  Swinburne, 
is  a  sports  expert.  The  point  I’d  like  to  make  is  that  I 

However,  until  recently,  few  of  his  read  these  authors  and  reread  them  at 
readers  were  aware  that  he  also  is  a  various  times. 

veritable  fount  of  information  on  a  Kieran  said  he  is  not  averse  to  read- 
myriad  of  subjects  unrelated  to  sports,  ing  the  modern  authors — on  natural 
He’»  a  "Walking  Encyclopedia"  history,  his  favorite  study  and  hobby. 


under  14  years  of  age.  j 

Not  Liable  for  Dealers*  Acfi  I 

Though  no  resolution  was  passed  1 
the  point,  it  was  the  consensus  of  c;i 


ecialiy  Served  in  World  War  point,  it  was  the  consensus  of  c 

apper-  A  brother,  Leo,  is  a  night  rewrite  culators  that  grave  doubt  exisU  :: 
Of  the  man  on  the  Times,  and  another  publishers  are  responsible  for  the  a 
iburne.  brother,  a  former  Times  reporter,  now  of  their  dealers,  especially  in  u 
that  I  i.«  secretary  to  New  York’s  Mayor  where  dealers  handle  magazines  a 
hem  at  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.  other  papers  other  than  their  own. 

Mr.  Kieran  is  the  father  of  three  Elliot  Wellington,  Fitchburg  (Ma^i 
)  read-  children — James  Michael,  Yale  sopho-  Sentinel,  declared  that  “publishers  a 
natural  more;  John  Francis,  Jr.,  Yale  fresh-  most  interested  in  maximum  circa. 
hobbv.  Beatrice,  now  attending  St.  tion  at  a  minimum  cost,  but  not  at  i 


and  the  classics) ;  art  (most  any  peri-  ^^^ses  a  dook  on  inai  sunjeci  ny  w.  n. 
od);  music  (not  swing);  history  (an-  Hudson,  and  in  passing,  praised  that 
cient.  medieval  or  modern);  geog-  authors  novel  Green  Mansions, 
raphy  (either  side  of  the  International  kieran  is  a  men^r  of  the  Linnaean 


in  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2,  1892, 
Kieran  has  never  lived  anywhere  but 
in  the  Big  City. 


Captain  D.  A.  Bissett,  Manfbp-: 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader,  was 
president,  Frank  R.  Brailsford,  L: 


He’s  a  "Walking  Encyclopedia"  history,  his  favorite  study  and  hobby,  man,  ana  tieatrice,  now  attending  bt.  tion  at  a  minimum  cost,  but  not  ai 

T  iforafiiro  1  r.i-pfprahl V  thp  ancipiits  Tor  instance,  he  pointed  out.  he  never  Vincent  School  in  New  York.  Born  expense  of  the  little  carrier  boy. 

and  teTssS  missas  a  book  on, hat  subject  by  W.H.  J.  'he  Bronx.  N.  Y  Aug.  2.  1^2  CapUtiu  D.  A.  Bisaott.  M,.nA 

rHi-  miisio  innt •  histnrv  (an  Hudson,  and  in  passing,  praised  that  Kieran  has  never  lived  anywhere  but  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader,  was  e* 

^dlival  r  m^  author’s  novel  “Green  Mansions.”  the  Big  City.  president.  Frank  R.  Brailsford,  I 

ranhv  teither  side  of  the  International  Kieran  is  a  member  of  the  Linnaean  He  first  join^  the  Times  in  19p,  rence  (Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune,  ' 
line! '^^ornUholoBv  ^Ihe^^^tands  Society,  a  New  York  scientific  group  "’’'ofe  following  year  he  president  and  Ed  Byron.  Ken’ 

h?eh  amone  thrSn?  ornhhoWists  affiliated  with  the  Museum  of  Natural  covered  the  Pancho  Villa  rout  in  Mex-  Journal,  Augusta,  was  re-elected 

high  among  the  nation  s  ornithologist  there.  and  he  served  in  the  11th  Engi-  retary-treasurer.  Directors  cl 

and  foresters— and  lies  a  tale)  r-  «  r  d  f  neers,  a  volunteer  regiment,  during  for  two  years  were  George  Sul! 

— in  fact,  this  list  could  be  extended  to  George  Borrow,  a  modern  author  of  4U„  Wo,.  ir,ui;c*;r.cY  oo  r-n  d: _  \  u _ tj  Va,u< 


and  foresters— and  therein  lies  a  tale)  msiory  mere. 

—in  fact,  this  list  could  be  extended  to  George  Borrow,  a  model 
embrace  all  of  the  cultural  pumuits  travel  books,  also  finds  fa\ 
and  it’s  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  Johnny  sports  writer-intellectual 


_ _ _ _ _  _ _ _  Jo7irnal,  Augusta,  was  re-elected  'i 

History  there.  ®ud  he  served  in  the  11th  Engi-  retary-treasurer.  Directors  ch  “ 

^ _ „  ,  uu  t  neers,  a  volunteer  regiment,  during  for  two  years  were  George  SulL » 

George  Borrow,  a  modern  author  of  the  World  War.  Enlisting  as  a  private.  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Netts.: 

travel  books,  also  finds  favor  with  the  came  out  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant,  and  tiring  president;  P  F.  Viets,  Han- 
sports  writer-intellectual.  Of  this  • _ ,  t’; _ _ _ a-  Vr.  „  ^  j  m _ - 


rejoined  the  Times  sports  staff.  After  (Conn.)  Courant  and  Norris  Schi 


Kieran  is  quite  well  acquainted  with  writer’s  works  he  is  inclined  most  three  years  with  the  Neui  York  Herald  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 
some  phase  of  them.  avengro  an  omany  sports  staff,  he  joined  as  a  Jack  Stenbuck.  new  circu.u 

“A  walking  encyclopedia/’  his  o  renc  ,  e  sports  writer  the  Ncu’ York  ATnerioaji.  manager  for  the  Hearst  papers  in 

friends  call  him.  And  that’s  just  what  reads  many  of  that  country  s  enters,  j  jg27^  he  rejoined  the  Times  ton;  Timothy  J.  Moynahan,  circula'- 


friends  call  him.  And  that’s  just  what  reads  *^any  of  that  country  s  writers, 
he  appears  to  be  on  the  NBC  radio  especia  ly  the  works  of  Edmund  Rost- 
program,  “Information.  Please.”  Since  who  wrote,  among  other  things, 

last  June,  when  he  made  good  (sic)  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
in  an  audition  for  the  program,  Hugo,  Masefield  "Greatest" 


to  write  the  first  signed  column  for  manager  of  the  Boston  Herald-^'- 


that  paper,  he  said.  eler;  A.  J.  Murray,  assistant  ciK-j 

Kieran  said  he  prefers  to  write  nat-  tion  manager  of  the  Boston  Ere'  J 
ural  history  articles.  “I've  written  Transcript;  and  Peter  Gamage  of  L 
some  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  (Mass.)  Item  were  elected  new 


in  an  audition  for  the  program,  Hugo,  Masefield  "Greatest"  ural  history  articles.  “I've  written 

Kieran’s  knowledge  has  served  his  From  one  theme  to  another  it  was  some  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
radio  entertainment  in  good  stead.  inevitable  that  the  conversation  should  Cosmopolitan,  American  magazine, 
A  regular  member  of  a  board  of  drift  into  his  opinions  on  the  greatest  Red  Book  and  others.”  ne  commented, 
four  “experts”  qualified  to  answer  authors  and  their  works,  past  and  “I’ve  written  one  book,  ‘History  of  the 
correctly  any  query  put  to  them  by  present.  “I  think  the  greatest  prose  Olympic  Games.’  That  was  in  1936. 


AD  BUREAU  DINNER  DAT 

Plans  for  the  annual  dinner  of 


the  radio  audience,  he  has  saved  many  work  is  Victor  Hugo’s  ‘Les  Miser-  I  also  contributed  chapters  on  sports  Bureau  of  Advertising,  held  in 


$10  payments  that  otherwise  would  ables,’  ”  he  said,  “and  to  my  mind,  the  to  two  other  books.”  nection  with  the  ANPA  convert 

have  had  to  be  made  to  some  person  greatest  modern  poet  is  John  Mase-  A  placid,  genial,  philosophic  person,  were  discussed  Jan.  27  at  a  meetim 

submitting  a  question  which  the  “ex-  field.”  yet  quick  to  smile,  Mr.  Kieran  has  a  the  dinner  committee  of  which  Co 

perts”  had  been  unable  to  answer  cor-  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  voice  habitually  soft.  The  stamp  of  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general  mar - 

rectly.  Time  and  again,  when  the  Kieran  is  to  borrow  Dan  Golenpaul’s  the  outdoors  is  on  him.  He  has  silver  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  chair 

other  “experts”  are  stymied,  the  Times  now-famous  phrase:  “He  has  the  grey  hair,  ruddy  cheeks  and  clear  It  was  held  at  the  Bureau’s  oflSces 

sports  writer  comes  through  with  the  thought  of  a  college  professor  and  eyes.  Of  slight  build,  yet  wiry,  he  is  New  York.  The  dinner  will  be  • 

correct  answer.  speaks  with  an  accent  of  a  10th  Avenue  a  picture  of  clean-living  and  good  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Thur 


Kieran’s  three  colleagues  are  Frank-  taxi  driver.” 


eyes.  Of  slight  build,  yet  wiry,  he  is  New  York.  The  dinner  will  be  • 
a  picture  of  clean-living  and  good  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Thur.' 
health.  April  27. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  The 
evening  Bulletin  has  sought 
pproval  of  readers  solely  on  merit, 
li  a  fine  product  for  Philadelphia 
‘mes  ...  a  newspaper  faithfully 
-ted  for  this  home-loving  people, 
*th  reading  interest  for  all  the 
mWy  circle. 

On  merit,  day  by  day.  The 
vening  Bulletin  was  bought  by 
t-  re  and  more  people.  From  the 
-allest  of  thirteen  Philadelphia 
■iily  newspapers,  it  became  by  far 
largest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
of  Homes. 

On  merit,  for  thirty-four  consec- 
ve  years.  The  Evening  Bulletin 
led  all  Philadelphia  daily  news- 
'^Pers  in  circulation. 

merit,  without  prize,  premium 


or  subscriber  contest.  The  Pwening 
Bulletin  is  read  daily  in  nearly 
every  Philadelphia  home. 

For  circulation  growth— on  merit 
without  artificial  stimulation — The 
hvVening  Bulletin  long  has  been  out¬ 
standing  among  America’s  great 
daily  newspapers. 

No  newspaper  (whether  sold  with 
or  without  premiums,  prizes,  sub¬ 
scriber  contests)  in  any  city  of  the 
nation  comparable  to  Philadelphia 
in  size,  approaches  The  Bulletin  in 
years  of  circulation  leadership. 

Day  by  day,  year  after  year,  for 
more  than  forty  years — The  Evening 
Bulletin  has  printed  its  net  paid 
average  daily  sales.  Always  with 
emphasis — not  on  bulk  totals,  but  on 
individual  reader  interest  and  confi¬ 


dence  ...  on  gradual,  natural  growth 

...  on  merit  of  circulation. 

And  The  Bulletin’s  circulation, 
though  far  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper, 
is  almost  entirely  within  the  city 
and  its  retail  trading  area.  (94.6% 
—A  B  C) 

Let  your  advertising  agency 
analyze  circulation  and  rates,  show¬ 
ing  you  the  greater  value  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  an  advertising  investment  in 
circulation  built  solely  upon  reader 
interest — without  premiums,  prizes, 
contests. 

Using  The  Evening  Bulletin 
alone,  you  can  reach  nearly  every 
Philadelphia  family,  at  one  of  the 
lowest  advertising  costs  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  markets  of  America.  .  . ' 


(P/Uleu/e^Aia^~~  Gtif  * 
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Clevfland 

SAM  FRANC 


“If  this  means  anything,  it  means 
that  Mr.  Gannett  was  aware  that  the 
circumstances  were  suspicious  and  if 
he  thought  so  he  can  hardly  criticize 
someone  else  for  thinking  so.  And  so 
far  as  his  going  voluntarily  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make 
THE  DEBATE  on  “Do  We  Have  a  trie  System.  As  I  understand  it,  all  of  his  disclosure,  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Gan- 
Free  Press?”  between  Frank  E  these  companies  were  integral  parts  of  nett  will  deny  the  fact  that,  in  view 
Gannett,  publisher,  Gannett  Newspa-  the  same  corporation.  Here  is  what  of  the  investigation  being  conducted 
pers,  and  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  Fortune  (May,  1930,  page  67),  that  by  the  FCC,  exposure  of  his  dealings 
of  the  Interior,  continued  this  week  indisputable  authority  on  big  business,  with  Mr.  Graustein  was  likely  to  be 
with  the  Cabinet  member  reiterating  says  on  the  subject:  made  at  any  moment.  It  was  good 

his  charge  that,  although  the  publish-  ...  psychology  to  beat  the  gun.  As  the 

erjs  borrowings  from  a  paper  company  Grlttdn'hrfr^tMhe  Uul.s  recently  (Jan.  25. 

Ickes  asserted  had  large  power  in-  and  pulp  with  one  hand,  while  with  1939): 

terests  may  not  have  influenced  the  the  other  he  has  built  up  the  second  enterprise,  « ‘jj  jg  true  that  Mr  Gannett  made 
editorial  policy  of  the  Gannett  News-  equally  gigantic,  and  at  first  glance  unrelated  ui:  r  ^  reffardins  his  own 

tuJ  it  International  Paper  is  now  the  world’s  chief  P^OllC  me  I^tS  regaromg  niS  OWn 

papers „on  the  power  question,  it  was  newsprint;  its  new  (1928)  parent,  borrowings.  But  It  IS  also  true  that 

naive  to  assume  that  there  was  no  international  Paper  and  Power  Company,  is  the  FTC  would  have  exposed  these 
4inconscious  influence  on  such  cases  one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of  power.’  facts  within  a  day  or  two  ’ 

SA.TSS'ry”'  “On  Mar*  27,  1929,  Mr.  Or.„,.ei„  „  An.*.  D.baU  Tr.,.«... 

'The  two  men  first  debated  the  ques-  armounced  that  I  P  &  P  had  bought  Gannett  attempts  to  explain 

tion  in  a  Town  Hall  of  the  Air  broad-  82%  of  the  common  stock  of  the  New  circumstance  that  me  Ithaca 

cast  Jan.  12.  Last  week  Mr.  Gannett  England  Power  Association,  the  prin-  Journal,  m  reporting  a  debate  be- 
extended  his  remarks  in  the  bulletin  cipal  power  system  in  the  New  Eng-  Edw^  A. 

of  the  organization,  Toum  Meeting,  land  states,  now  distributing  electric  G  Neill,  prmted  a  long  report  of  what 
-  -  -  ■  •  a  population  of  2,500,000  Mr.  Gannett  said  but  had  nothing  with 

L.et  me  reference  to  Mr.  O’Neill.  He  says  that 
further  add  that  this  New  England  ^is  statement  was  released  from  New 


Ickes  Answers  Gannett, 
Calls  Publisher  “Naive” 


(E.  &  P.,  Jan.  28,  p.  21)  far  more  fully  current  to 
explaining  his  dealings  with  the  In-  people  in  250  communities. 

temational  Paper  Co.,  later  Interna-  _  ■  ■  j  j  i.  j  t.i. 

tional  Paper  &  Power  Co.  On  Jan.  30  Power  Association  had  as  its  subsidi-  y®*"*  a(^ance  ^d  reach^  Ithaca 
Mr.  Ickes  replied  in  the  same  medium,  ary  the  Canadian  Hydro  -  Electric  tune  to  be  Put  »n  type  while  there 

Corp.,  Ltd.,  with  plants  capable  of  was  no  copy  of  Mr.  ONeUls  remarks 
.  1  T  1  1  *1,  ♦  producing  1,385,000  hp.  Ilie  total  available. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Ickes  also  said  that  ygi^ation  of  the  I  P  &  P  was  given  as 
his  most  serious  charge  made  m  his  $55300301558  1 

radio  address,  that  American  newspa-  ’  ’  '  '  .  «  .  .  1 

pers,  almost  without  exception,  at-  CItei  Hearst  Protest 

tacked  the  Tugwell  Pure  Food  and  “This  extraordinary  tie-up  between 
Drug  Act  of  1938  on  order  of  adver-  Paper  and  power  and  newspapers  was  ] 
tising  agencies,  is  still  unanswered  by  too  much  even  for  William  Randolph 
Mr.  Gannett.  (See  editorial,  “Accu-  Hearst.  When  President  Graustein 
rate  Ickes,”  page  20.)  purchased  interests  in  the  Boston  Her- 

“c-  ATT.  ot  frld  and  Traveler,  and  the  Cleveland 

Since  Mr.  Gannett  has  not  at-  n,  ■  n  ,  j  u  1.  1  j 

.  »  J  2  4.  Plain  Dealer,  and  when  he  loaned 

tempted  to  meet  this  issue,  even  under  .  .1.  u  t  *1.  d  1 

the  specious  complaint  that  such  an  .  °  ^ 

attack  is  ‘personal’  he  must  be  taken  Daily  Eagle,  Mr  Hearst  protested 
as  having  admitted  the  charges  as  a  paper  mill  owning  news- 

made,”  he  continued.  The  Cabinet 

member  quoted  from  an  editorial  in  /.  $25’000,000 

the  Philadelphia  Record  which,  he  ®®nsP‘racy,  and  charged  it  with  poi- 
said.  admitted  the  charges  were  true  zoning  the  wells  of  information.  Mr. 

f  Gannett  is  entitled  to  whatever  spir- 

and  called  the  action  of  the  press  at  .,  ,  ,  ,  u  ui  .  j  • 

..  u  u  ~  f  1  itoal  solace  he  may  be  able  to  derive 

^It  th  shameful  part  m  the 

In  dosing  Mr.  Ickes  charged  that  witha'paper’companywithoutknow- 
although  Mr  Gannett  and  other  news-  >ng  anything  about  the  power  com- 
®  i_T  u  J  J  *  panics  that  hemmed  it  m  on  all  sides, 

paper  publishers  and  editors  had  de-  ^ 

veloped  “to  a  fine  art  their  ability  to  “Now  as  to  the  question  of  suscepti- 
‘hand  it’  to  others  with  whose  ideas  bility  to  large  financial  interests  in 
and  actions  they  do  not  agree,”  they  ®®e’s  enterprise.  Mr.  Gannett  insists 
apparently  were  very  sensitive  to  that  despite  this  investment  by  the 
criticism  of  themselves.  paper  and/or  power  company  in  cer- 

^  u,.  1  faio  of  his  properties,  he  was  not  in- 

Mr.  Gannett,  m  his  latest  rebuttal  by  this  fact.  This  may  be 

of  the  feretory  s  c  arges  issue  rom  because  I  still  insist  that  Mr. 

his  headquarters  in  Rochester.  Feb.  1,  ^bove  the  average  of  Amer- 

as  foUows;  In  newspaper  publishers.  Neverthe- 
Nov.  25,  ^33,  Editor  &  ublis  ,  general  experience  is  that  a 

Gannett  Newspapers  adver  is  a  financial  interest,  on  occasions  that 
theywould  £gbt  for  t  e  prmcip  es  o  gggni  appropriate,  consciously  exer- 
the  TugweU  BUI  which  protect  against  influence.  And  the  uncon- 

unsci^ulous  and  fraudulent  mer-  ggjgyg  influence  is  always  present. 

<^dis^  and  advertismg  but  op^se  ^he  man  who  owes  his  bank  a  large 
the  methods  and  machinery  by  wtoch  | 

this  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  tha  pQsfijQ,^  that  bg  thinks  may  be 

much-to-be-desired  result.  displeasing  to  his  banker.  There  may 

Cites  Fortune  Article  bg  individuals  who  are  naive  enough 

Mr.  Ickes’  statement  follows:  to  believe  that  banker-lending  does  | 

“Mr.  Gannett  is  still  disturbed  by  not  mean  banker-control  if  the  banker 
my  statement  that  the  International  wants  to  control,  but  I  am  not  among 
Paper  &  Power  Co.  had  a  financial  that  number. 

interest  at  one  time  in  certain  of  his  “And  if  the  transaction  was  as  in- 
newqiapers.  He  goes  to  great  lengths  nocent  and  above  board  as  we  are 
to  explain  this  connection,  Insisting  asked  to  believe,  why  all  the  secrecy? 
all  the  while  that  the  money  advanced  Why  did  Mr.  Graustein,  president  of 
to  him  was  by  a  so-called  *paper’  the  International  Papar  and/or  Power 
company  and  not  by  a  power  com-  Co.,  insist  that  his  lendings  be  secret 
pany.  The  distinction  is  as  valid — and  and  why  did  Mr.  Gannett  submit  to 
as  ^e — as  if  one  were  to  insist  that  that  requirement?  Mr.  Gannett  in  his 
in  borrowing  money  from  the  savings  rebuttal  says:  ‘To  avoid  being  under 
department  of  a  bank  he  was  not  bor-  any  suspicion  about  my  relations  with 
rowing  money  from  the  bank  itself,  the  International  Paper  (sic)  Co.,  I 
“Betore  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-  voluntarUy  went  before  the  Federal 
sion  A.  R.  Graustein  testified  that  he  Trade  Commission  and  gave  that  body 
was  president  of  the  I.  P.  &  P.  Co.,  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  my  paper 
president  of  the  International  Paper  contract  and  my  negotiations  with 
Go.,  and  president  of  the  Hydro-Elec-  Mr.  Graustein.’ 


“This  is  an  explanation  that  does 
not  quite  explain.  There  might  have 
been  an  editorial  note  published  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Gannett’s  state¬ 
ment  revealing  the  fact  that  Mr. 
O’NeUl  was  taking  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question  at  the  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Gannett  spoke.  And  when 
Mr.  O’Neill’s  statement  was  received, 
the  Ithaca  Journal  might  have  been 
as  generous  in  giving  space  to  it  as  it 
had  already  been  in  giving  space  to 
the  views  of  its  owner.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  if,  as  Mr.  Gannett  says, ' 
‘because  Ithaca  is  in  a  farming  com¬ 
munity,’  the  editor  of  the  Ithaca  Jour-  j 
nal  ‘was  particularly  eager  to  get  the ' 
statement  of  this  farm  leader,  to  run  i 
side  by  side  with  what  I  (CJannett) 
had  said  on  this  occasion.’  It  is  not 
inappropriate  to  note  that  ‘the  eager¬ 
ness’  of  Mr.  Gannett’s  editor  was  well 
under  control. 

“In  the  same  connection  perhaps 
Mr.  Gannett  will  be  able  to  explain 
why  two  of  his  papers,  the  Utica  Press 
and  the  Observer  Dispatch,  in  print¬ 
ing  a  report  of  his  debate  with  me 
gave  a  mere  summary  of  what  I  had 
said,  while  printing  the  text  of  Mr. 
Gannett  in  full.  The  editors  of  these 
two  papers  explained  this  singular 
treatment  as  follows:  ‘It  (Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett’s  speech)  is  printed  in  full  be¬ 
cause  the  editors  .  .  .  consider  ii  a 
clear,  simple  and  sincere  statement  of 
their  faith  and  duty — to  present  a  fair 
{Continued  on  page  31) 
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Service  newspaj 
pers  are  getting  a  fresh  s!an 
on  the  news  from  Washington 
through  the  exclusive  dail) 
dispatches  from  the  pen  oi 
Bruce  Catton,  newly  appointed 
Washington  correspondent. 


^-^atton  is  an  ace  reporlei 
a  brilliant  news  commentator 
Typical  is  a  comment  by  Sena 
tor  Clyde  Herring.  He  writes  K 
Catton:  .  .  in  my  experience 

covering  a  great  many  year^ 
with  newspaper  correspon" 
ents,  I  do  not  recall  an  inter 
view  more  clearly  reported- 
am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
curate  reporting  and  congraW 
late  you  upon  your  reniarkab^ 
and  accurate  memory.” 


Greater  Cleveland- 
Ohio's  largest  market. 

The  26  adjacent  counties’ 
Ohio's  second  largest 
market. 


Cover  BOTH 
at  ONE  low  cost 

through  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Washington,  D.  C 


The  Local  Merchant  Knows 


A  safe  guide  to  the  expenditure  of  the  advertising  dollar  is  how  the  local 
merchant  spends  his. 

Here  is  a  record  of  the  total  retail  display  advertising  in  Washington 
for  1938,  as  carried  in  all  five  of  the  Washington  newspapers. 


. 14,700,709  lines 

’aper  .  5,994,466  “ 

per  .  5,939,956  “ 

aper  .  5,374,56o  “ 

>er .  3,934,856  “ 

The  Star  carried  2,766,287  lines  MORE  than 
the  second  and  third  papers  combined 


The  Star's  Circulation  — 

Both  Its  Volume  and  Charaaeter  Are  Influential  Factors 


The  Star’s  circulation,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  home  delivered  by 
regular  carriers  every  Evening  and  Sunday  morning,  covering  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  keeps  steady  pace  with  the  growth  of  Washington.  The  daily 
average  for  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1938 — Evening  135,554. 
Sunday  146,259.  During  the  last  four  years  the  increase  has  been  21,358 
evening  and  22,981  Sunday. 


It  Pays  to  advertise  in  Washington  and  the 
WASHINGTON  STAR  is  the  ONLY 
Medium  you  Need 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 


CMcege  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
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Herald-Examiner 
In  Chicago  Now 
Enlarged  Tabloid 


Gamer  Starts  4  Remodeled 
Presses  Rolling  .  .  . 

New  Logotype  Adopted 


Chicago,  Jan.  30  —  Vice-President 
John  N.  Garner  pressed  a  button  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  in  Washington,  pro¬ 
viding  an  electric  impulse  that  started 
the  four  remodeled  presses  rolling  in 


AD  MEN  TO  MEET 

Special  pages,  special  events,  pro¬ 
motions  and  workable  campaigns  and 
an  address  by  John  C.  Dowd,  presi¬ 
dent,  John  C.  Dowd.  Inc.,  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  on  “What  is  New 
England  Going  To  Do  To  Counteract 
The  Loss  As  A  Result  Of  The  New 
York  World’s  Fair?”  will  feature  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  New  En¬ 
gland  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  Feb.  7,  at  the  Parker 
House,  Boston.  Miles  F.  P.  Dallison, 
advertising  manager,  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen  and  Evening  Leader, 
directs  the  program. 


Girl  Heads  Staff 
Doubling  Want 
Ads  in  2  Years 


Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  Ran 
935,753  Lines  in  '38  .  .  . 
Linage  Exceeds  National 


All  previous  records  of  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Courier's  classified  advertising 
were  broken  in  1938,  when  the  paper 
carried  more 


Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  officials  re¬ 
ceiving  telegraphic 
flash  from  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Garner  that 
started  battery  of 
presses  printing  en¬ 
larged  daily  tabloid. 
L.  to  R.:  David  H. 
Rutizer,  W.U.  repre¬ 
sentative;  Jerome  J. 
Karpf,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Harry  A.  Koeh¬ 
ler,  publisher,  and 
Roscoe  Stevenson, 
composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent. 


want  ads  and 
linage  than  ever 
before,  according 
to  the  daily.  The 
Courier’s  classi¬ 
fied  record  last 
year  included 
127,834  ads  for  a 
total  of  935,753 
lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  was  the 
paper’s  biggest 
year  in  classified. 

Back  of  this  Helyn  Miller 

achievement  is  an 

interesting  story  of  how  the  Courier 
five  years  ago  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  classified  was  a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  woefully  neglected.  The  depart¬ 
ment  was  reorganized  and  started  off 
with  two  young  women.  Today  the  de¬ 
partment  is  run  by  six  young  women 
and  the  business  has  grown  to  where 
it  is  over  three  times  the  volume  five 


years  ago  and  exceeds  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  Courier’s  national  linage. 

Heading  the  classified  department  is 
Miss  Helyn  Miller,  whose  .staff  dots 
all  of  the  classified  work,  except  col¬ 
lections.  Miss  Miller  has  personalized 
her  department  and  the  paper  has 
given  it  so  much  promotional  publicin 
that  the  phrase  “Courier  Classified 
Girls”  is  well  known  in  Waterloo  and 
northeastern  Iowa. 

Discussing  her  “all-girl  cast”  wits 
Editor  &  Pubisher,  Miss  Miller  ex 
plained  they  are  carefully-selecti:. 
young  women.  “They  must  be  attrac¬ 
tive,  have  a  good  personality,  and  a 
natural  liking  of  people  and  selling," 
she  said.  “We  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  this  type.  If  the 
girls  are  enthusiastic  and  like  the;: 
work,  classified  is  bound  to  grow.  W 
know  that  the  public  is  interested  ar: 
has  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Count: 
Classified  Girls.” 

Miss  Miller  explained  the  Courit 
gives  unlimited  service  to  all  classified 
accounts.  “We  spend  all  of  our  tint 
selling  legitimate  classified,”  she  ,sai: 
adding  that  the  paper  does  not  run 
classified  display  or  specials. 

The  Courier  raised  its  classified  l  au 
in  April,  1937,  but  the  increase  did  not 
harm  the  paper’s  classified  volume 
The  following  figures  show  the  growth 
of  Courier  classified  since  1934  when 


^>ar 

No.  of  Ads 

Liiuft 

1934  . 

.  40.744 

470,5'.: 

1935  . 

.  69.848 

566.413 

1936  . 

.  97,539 

771.1;ii 

1937  . 

.  114.113 

933.35 

1938  . 

935,7: 

the  local  Hearst  plant  and  the  City 
Edition  of  tcxiay’s  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  came  off  the  press  in  stand¬ 
ard  tabloid  size. 

New  Logotype 

Appearance  of  the  Hearst  morning 
daily  tabloid  was  marked  by  a  new 
logotype,  especially  drawn,  using 
Condensed  Karnak  type  as  the  base. 
The  new  logotype  features  “Chicago 
Examiner”  in  caps,  with  “Herald  and” 
in  small  type. 

The  new  press  equipment,  designed 
by  George  E.  Pancoast  and  built  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  produces  a  paper  with 
wider  outside  margins  and  a  wider 
margin  at  the  center  fold.  The  old 
presses  allowed  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
outer  margin.  The  margins  are  now 
a  full  inch.  The  old  center-fold  mar¬ 
gin  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  has 
been  enlarged  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters,  permitting  a  fold  which  will 
not  cramp  inside  columns. 

Using  the  same  headline  dress  in 
vogue  since  the  Examiner  became  -a 
daily  tobloid  last  September  the 
paper  today  consisted  of  five  columns 
per  page,  instead  of  four;  and  con¬ 
tained  six-point  column  rules  instead 
of  four-point. 

Enlarged  Tabloid  Format 

With  the  enlarged  tabloid  format 
now  available,  the  Herald  &  Examiner 
has  renewed  its  promotional  efforts 
to  attract  additional  advertisers  and 
readers.  The  paper  announced  a 
$10,000  limerick  contest  this  week  and 
launched  a  new  daily  radio  broadcast 
over  station  WCFL.  The  program, 
entitled  “Hot  Off  the  Press,”  will  be 
heard  each  evening  except  Saturday 
for  the  next  eight  weeks. 

The  Herald  &  Examiner  sponsored 
a  half-hour  broadcast  over  WMAQ 
Sunday  afternoon,  featuring  a  pro¬ 
gram  entitled  “The  History  of  Print¬ 
ing.”  The  broadcast  concluded  with 
a  dramatization  of  the  starting  of  the 
new  press  equipment.  The  program 
script,  which  dealt  with  the  history 
of  printing  from  the  time  of  Guten¬ 
berg.  is  available  to  newspapers. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Walter  Hecht.  Herald  &  Examiner 
promotion  director. 


Rotogravure  Off 
12.9%  in  1938 


Chicago,  Feb.  1— Total  newspaper 
rotogravure  advertising  for  1938 
amounted  to  11,022,365  lines,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1,627,857,  or  12.9%,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1937,  according  to  figures 
released  this  week  by  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.  The  decline  in  roto  linage  last 
year  was  due  to  a  drop  in  national 
advertising.  Local  gravure  showed  an 
increase  of  6.1%  for  the  year,  while 
national  roto  was  off  24.3%. 

Local  linage  totaled  5,048,807  for 
1938,  a  gain  of  291,794  lines  over  the 
preceding  year.  National  copy 
amounted  to  5,973,558,  representing  a 
loss  of  1,919,651.  ITie  loss  in  national 
advertising  was  exceptionally  heavy  in 
December  when  national  linage  totaled 
580,958,  a  decrease  of  281,179,  or  42.6%. 
Local  gravure  showed  a  small  gain, 
totaling  764,040  lines,  an  increase  of 
35,496,  or  4.9%.  Total  roto  linage  for 
December  was  1,344,998,  off  245,683, 
or  15.4%.  Monotone  copy  aggregated 
1.128,392  lines  against  216,606  lines  in 
color  roto  for  December. 


HONORABLE  ANCESTOR  LONG 
TIME  AOO  DISCOVER  THAT 
INQUIRER  PRODUCE  BEST 
RESULTS  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
IN  PHILADELPHIA.  PROOF 
FOR  DEDUCTION  IS  INQUIRER 
CARRY  MORE  NEW  CAR 
ADVERTISING  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PHILADEL- 
PHIA  NEWSPAPER) 


0 


THE  NEWSPAPER  WHICH  HAS 
BUILT  GREAnST  ACCEPTANCE 
FOR  ITSELF  IS  BEST  FIHED  TO 
BUILD  ACCEPTANCE  FOR  THE 
ADVERTISER 


#  The  Tribune  has  more  circu.a- 
tion,  daily  and  Sunday,  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 


#  Advertisers  place  more  linage 
In  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 


You  don’t  have  to  be  detective  .  .  . 
to  knoiv  that  INQUIRER  is  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  Greatest  SELLING  Medium 


(Bfitvign  Oiibnuje 


CIRCULATION:  DAILY,  341,99  4.  Sunday,  1,035,893 
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We’re  for  patriotism! 

But  our  brand  is  not  the  doting 
kind  that  cannot  or  will  not  recog¬ 
nize  America’s  weaknessesand  needs. 

LIFE,  on  the  contrary,  feels  it  has 
a  positive  duty  to 


examine  even  con¬ 
troversial  and  inflammatory  national 
subjects  with  open  eyes — and  to  re¬ 
port  and  interpret  them  honestly 
in  UFE’i  pages. 

For  instance  .  .  . 


I  I  |P  r  recently  presented  certain  facts 
LI  r  k  about  America’s  army,  arms,  and 
potential  war  industry.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  disturbing  and  unflattering  facts. 
But  they  were  fundamentals  that  the  useful 
patriot  should  grasp  before  making  and  voic- 
President  Roosevelt’s 


FROM  LIFE'S  REPORT  ON  REARMAMENT 

recently  aroused  many  in  the  United  States 
to  a  realization  of  how  inextricably  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  future  of  our  twin  continents  are 
linked.  But  .  .  .  LIFE  has  always  recognized 
this  community  of  interests  as  vitally  im¬ 
portant,  a  vitally  American  concern. 


mg  his  decisions  on 
rtarmament  program. 

That’s  why  LIFE  printed  them. 


FROM  A  LIFE  RELIGIOUS  FEATURE 


How  badly  is  America  housed?  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  determines  to  a  great  extent  how 
desirable  an  America  we  live  in.  LIFE  has 
repeatedly  pictured  this  problem  .  .  .  some 
of  its  possible  answers,  governmental  and 
private  .  .  .  the  need  of  a  Building  Boom  .  .  . 
the  dangers  of  one  that  runs  wild  just  for 
Boom’s  sake. 

LIFE  believes  that  better  homes  will  mean 
a  better  chance  for  American  children  to  be¬ 
come  the  kind  of  citizens  their  country  needs. 


FROM  LIFE'S  COVERAGE  OF  THE  LIMA  CONFERENCE 


That’s  why  LIFE  during  the  past  two  years 
and  more,  has  presented  so  many  illuminat¬ 
ing  reports  on  matters  South  American. 


FROM  LIFE  S  "STORY  OF  THE  NEGRO” 

^American  Negro  is  another  touchy 
^■erican  problem.  It  has  influenced  our 
*«>omy  and  history  for  more  than  300  years. 
It  is  a  question  often  obscured  by  passion 
prejudice.  But  today  the  Negro  is  Amer- 
<si  largest  minority  problem.  And  we  be- 


Yes,  LIFE  is  for  patriotism— and  for  jour¬ 
nalism  that  not  only  nourishes  it  but  also 
keeps  the  practical  patriot  informed  and 
alert.  This  kind  of  journalism,  we  believe, 
performs  an  invaluable  service  in  helping  to 
keep  America  a  safe  and  progressive  democ¬ 
racy— and  has  behind  it  the  sincere  hope  that 
it  will  contribute  to  an  American  future  even 
greater  than  the  American  past! 

LIFE  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  render  this 
service.  LIFE’S  new  picture-and-word  edi¬ 
torial  technique  presents  the  truth  to  many 
millions  in  an  attractive,  exciting,  and  eas¬ 
ily  absorbed  form. 

We  think  it’s  a  singular  tribute  to  the 
healthy  quality  of  America’s  mind  that  this 
policy  has  made  LIFE  the  greatest  success 
in  all  publishing  history— that  LIFE  is  now 
seen  and  read  by  more  people  than  ever 
before  read  a  magazine  —  that  LIFE  has 
become  definitely  established  as  the  most 
potent  editorial  force  in  America! 


I***  that  Americans  must  digest  the  truth 
*Wit  this  condition— if  they  are  ever  to  work 
"•1  a  happy  solution. 

That  is  why  LIFE  not  long  ago  presented 
informative  and  lucid  “Story  of  the 


‘  W  important  to  the  ideals  of  democ- 
^  on  which  America  is  built  that  no 
■^ious  faith  falls  victim  to  intolerance, 
j^ers  suppression,  or  becomes  a  political 
^  One  way  to  promote  tolerance,  and  to 
“I^inate  misconceptions,  is  to  encourage 
'’^'Standing  of  the  other  fellow’s  belief. 


FROM  A  LIFE  REPORT  ON  HOUSING 

That  is  why  LIFE  has  tackled  the  housing 
problem— and  has  done  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  direction  and  impetus  to  its  solution. 

Take,  then,  our  neighbor  to  the  south 
—South  America.  The  Lima  Conference  only 
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Virginia  Press  Assn. 
Marks  50th  Anniversary 


WITH  round-table  discussions  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial-news  prob¬ 
lems  holding  major  attention,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association’s  21st  mid¬ 
winter  convention  held  Jan.  27  and  28 
at  Roanoke,  Va.,  drew  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  of  any  convention  in  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  history.  The  association 
was  founded  in  Roanoke  in  1889,  just 
50  years  ago. 

Closer  co-operation  between  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  was  urged  by  H.  H.  Kynett, 
Aitken-Kynett  agency,  I^iladelphia, 
who  related  ways  publishers  may  ren¬ 
der  valuable  assistance  to  space  buy¬ 
ers  and  research  experts  in  planning 
campaigns.  He  advocated  more  con¬ 
certed  and  organized  effort  between 
agencies  and  newspapers. 

Advertising  Round  Table 
With  Tennant  Bryan,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Richmond  News  Leader,  acting 
as  chairman,  staff  members  from  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  Viriginia 
newspapers  led  discussions  at  the  ad¬ 
vertising  roimd  -  table  conference. 
Standardization  of  merchandising 
practices  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
was  recommended  by  Samuel  P. 
Hoyle,  advertising  manager,  Newport 
News  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald. 
Rate  revisions,  differentials,  sliding 
scales,  local  vs.  national  and  other  rate 
problems  were  discussed  from  the 
agency  viewpoint  by  C.  B.  Houck, 
president  of  Houck  &  Co.,  Roanoke, 
and  from  the  newspapers’  standpoint 
by  William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  advertising 
director,  Richmond  News  Leader. 

Demonstration  of  the  methods  used 
by  the  Roanoke  Times  and  World- 
News  to  sell  small  copy  on  a  thrice-a- 
week  schedule  to  new  advertisers  on  a 
“flat  price  for  the  package”  plan  was 
given  by  Charles  H.  Carson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  newspapers.  In¬ 
troduced  last  fall,  this  project  has 
brought  44  new  advertisers  to  the 
newspapers’  columns  and  has  gained 
wide  attention  in  the  nation.  Mr. 
Carson  reported  that  85  dailies  have 
sought  copies  of  the  sales  porfolio. 
(See  E  &  P,  Jan.  28,  page  5.)  Follow¬ 
ing  this  presentation,  Bruce  Slaven, 
business  manager,  Harrisonburg 
News-Record,  discussed  methods  used 
to  assist  local  advertisers  in  planning 
campaigns.  Successful  sp)ecial  page 
promotions  were  explained  by  R.  H. 
Ryan,  advertising  manager,  Peters¬ 
burg  Progress-Index,  who  cited  the 
profits  made  through  revision  of  a 
“Who’s  Who”  contest  idea  that  has 
been  offered  10  times  in  20  years. 

News  and  photography  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  an  afternoon  conference  pre- 


A  Message 
from  the 
MASTER  .  .  . 

. . .  that's  every  woman's 
reaction  to  every  word 
written  by 


sided  over  by  Winder  R.  Harris,  man-  ^ 
aging  editor,  Norjolk  Virginian-Pilot.  *• 
The  importance  of  featuring  local  news 
through  good  display  and  coverage  ' 
was  stressed  by  J.  Curtis  Lyons,  man-  ® 
aging  editor,  Petersburg  Progress- 
Index.  The  part  a  newspaper  may  ^ 
play  in  fostering  worthwhile  commu-  * 
nity  projects  was  discussed  by  Gerard  ‘ 
Tetley,  editor,  Danville  Bee,  while  ® 
Miss  Elizabeth  Broun,  woman’s  editor,  I 
Roanoke  World  -  News,  explained  ‘• 
methods  employed  in  brightening  up  ^ 
the  women’s  department  of  the  paper.  ^ 
William  T.  Christian,  assistant  general  ' 
manager,  Richmond  News  Leader,  dis-  ' 
cussed  the  use  of  local  news  pictures,  ' 
and  Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor,  I 
Norjolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  led  a  dis-  1 
cussion  of  libel.  ‘ 

Integrity  of  Press  Upheld  ^ 

Methods  utilized  by  the  Lee  School  , 
of  Journalism  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University  in  training  reporters  were  , 
outlined  by  Richard  P.  Carter,  an  in¬ 
structor.  Stress  is  laid,  he  said,  on 
fostering  knowledge  of  local,  state.  Na¬ 
tional  and  world  news  events  in  order 
to  equip  better  the  youthful  reporter 
in  his  work.  Training  coxmtry  corre-  * 
spondents  was  discussed  from  the  ' 
weeklies’  standpoint  by  J.  Barry  Wall, 
publisher,  Farmville  Herald,  and  from 
the  dailies’  standpoint  by  W.  M.  Armi- 
stead,  Jr.,  assistant  state  editor, 
Roanoke  Times.  H.  B.  Zabriskie,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Galax  Gazette,  reported  the 
results  obtained  from  use  of  the 
“rocket”  headline  style  on  his  news¬ 
paper. 

Declaring  that  there  appears  to  be 
“a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  put 
some  sort  of  rein  on  press  freedom,” 
Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  association 
president  and  publisher,  Newport 
News  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald, 
declared  that  “newspapers  need  not 
fear  these  attacks  too  much  so  long  as 
they  proceed  from  sources  for  which 
allowance  can  be  made.”  He  asserted 
that  “a  great  deal  of  discussion  re¬ 
cently  in  public  forums  on  the  part  of 
people  in  high  public  places  had 
tended  to  cast  contumelious  reflection 
upon  the  integrity  of  newspapers  and 
the  honesty  of  the  motives  that  dictate 
their  opinion.”  He  said  “the  implica¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  that  some  superior  in¬ 
telligence  or  judgment  exists  that 
should  take  precedence  over  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  opinion  of  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  over  the  editor,  over  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Wage-Hour  Symposium 

In  a  symposium  on  the  Wage-and- 
Hour  law  Eugene  MacKinnon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  special  standing  committee, 
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ANPA,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
convention,  dictated  replies  to  a  series 
of  questions  propounded  by  Virginia 
newspapers,  questions  that  affected 
their  operations  under  the  FLSA. 

At  the  convention  banquet,  Ashton 
Dovell,  speaker  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates,  called  upon  newspaper¬ 
men  to  recognize  their  social  responsi¬ 
bility  and  saw  as  a  future  need  “re¬ 
search  into  all  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  daily  newspaper  and  social 
order.”  Tracing  the  development  of 
the  American  newspaper,  Dovell  de¬ 
clared  that  “it  is  performing  a  public 
service  by  providing  the  sinews  of 
public  opinion  and  by  acting  as  a 
check  upon  public  emotion.”  The 
change  that  is  coming  in  American 
newspapers,”  he  observed,  “is  a  higher 
regard  for  the  private  affairs  of  people 
who  .  .  .  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
thrust  into  the  limelight  for  having 
performed  some  meritorious  accom¬ 
plishment.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  gradual  elimination  of 
unsavory  odors  that  accompany 
divorce  suits  and  breach  of  promise 
suits.” 

Winners  of  the  annual  VPA  awards 
were  published  in  E.  &  P.  for  Jan.  28. 

L.  A.  TIMES  FILES  REPLY 

Final  briefs  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  appeal  from  a  contempt  of 
court  conviction  following  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  series  of  editorials  were 
filed  by  the  newspaper  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Supreme  Court  late  last  week. 
The  matter  now  rests  on  submission 
to  the  high  court. 


L.  Burrill  Succeeds 
Father  in  Syracuse 

Louis  D.  Burrill.  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Syracuse  Newspapers 
Inc.,  succeeding  his  father,  the  late 
Harvey  D.  Burrill. 

In  28  years  with  the  Journal,  Mr 
Burrill  has  seen  service  in  every  de- 
partment  of  the  paper. 

Milton  J.  Picou.  Journal  circulation 
manager,  who  has  been  with  the  paper 


Louis  D.  Burrill  Milton  J.  Picou 

19  years,  was  elected  secretary  of 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  fill  the 
place  vacated  by  Mr.  Burrill’s  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Picou 
came  to  the  Journal  from  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald  in  1920.  He  is  presiden: 
of  the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Assn. 

E.  M.  Sturges.  business  manager  of 
the  Journal,  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  Syracuse  Newspapen. 
Inc. 


The  Cleveland  News 


announces 
the  appointment  of 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

as 

National  Advertising 
Representatives 

Effective  February  1st 


or  HOLLYWOOD 

World's  greatest  beauty 
expert  now  writing  ex¬ 
clusively  ior  newspapers. 

Wir^  eoH^ct  for  ratm§: 

ESQUIRE  FEATURES,  INC. 

9)8  N.  Michigon  Chicogo 


THE  OMAHA 

Wozld-Heiald 


AavtHMiif  R«e«:  CMAIA  A  OtMSWE,  Imc. 


NEW  YORK 
DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 

ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
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Why  Modern  INTERTYPES  Accommodate 

•  LARGER  TYPE  FACES 


over  2"  wider 

Intertype’s  72-c.hannel  magazine,  which 
can  be  used  on  the  same  machine  ( Model 
G)  with  standard  90-channel  magazines, 
is  over  two  inches  wider  than  the  maga¬ 
zines  used  on  any  other  machines  of  this 
type  and  therefore  accommodates  larger 
display  matrices. 


MODEL  G  72-90  INTERTYPE  accommodates  substantially  larger 
faces  than  any  other  similar  machine.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
extra-wide  72-channel  magazines  are  over  two  inches  wider  than  the 
magazines  used  on  other  machines  of  this  type.  As  a  result,  Model 
G  Intertypes  will  carry  many  full-width  30-point  matrices  and  wide 
24-point  matrices  which  will  not  run  in  any  other  72-90-channel 
machine.  Intertype  discarded  the  narrow  72-channel  magazine,  with 
its  restricted  range,  many  years  ago. 

Intertype’s  90-channel  magazine,  too,  is  an  extra-range  magazine, 
accommodating  full-width  1 8  point  matrices— without  distorting  the 
shape  of  any  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

Intertype’s  extra  size  range  is  one  reason  why  so  many  newspapers 
have  switched  to  Intertypes  in  recent  years.  Investigate  before  you 
invest!  For  more  information  write  to  Intertype  Corporation, 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  the  nearest  Branch. 


Step  Ahead . . .  Stay  Ahead . .  .with  INTERTYPE 


>f>0N  lOLD  ANt  iASKlIVIlLt 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


ACCURATE  ICKES 

ON  ANOTHER  I’AOE  of  this  issue,  we  liave  an 
exeljanpe  of  eorresfamcleiu-e  Ijetweeii  SeiTetary 
Ickes  aixi  the  editor  of  Eoitok  &  I’l  BUSnKU,  con- 
eerniii"  our  Jan.  21  eoniinents  on  the  Ickes- 
(iannett  dehatc*.  The  exeliaiiRe  limits  itself  to 
the  |)oinls  raised  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  will  not  Ix'  di.seus.scd  here. 

We  have  also  lx*fore  us  a  release  from  Town 
Hall,  <iuotin>i  the  Secretary  in  answer  to  .some 
comments  of  Air.  Gannett  following  their  dehate. 
In  the  release  aj)pears  this  .sentence: 

“When  I’re.sident  (iraustein  (.\.  R.  (iraustein, 
president  of  International  Rower  &  Pajx'r  Go.  in 
1929)  purcha.sed  interests  in  the  lin.ston  Herald  A' 
Traveler  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
when  ln'  loaned  money  to  the  jnddisher  of  the 
lirookhpi  Daihf  Eagle,  Mr.  Hearst  j)rotested 
again.st  a  pajx'r  mill  ow  ning  newspaix'rs,  etc.  .  .  .” 

Neither  the  International  l*a|H‘r  ('o.,  the  In- 
ternatioJial  Power  &  Paper  Co.  nor  Air.  Grau- 
stein  ever  purcha.sed  a  penny’s  interest  in  the 
Cleveland  I’lain  Dealer.  Their  very  substantial 
offer  of  $20,009,090  for  the  Plain  Dealer  was 
refu.sed  by  the  same  owners  who  now  r-ontnil  it. 

Further  on,  alluding  to  the  alleged  fight  the 
newspajH*r.s  waged  against  the  19.S.S  Tugwell  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  makes  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  .statement  that  “the  eosmeti*-  and  patent 
medicine  manufacturers  .sja-nd  alxxit  half  a  billion 
dollars  yearly  in  newspa|K'r  adverti.sing.” 

Ridiculous  is  the  only  pat  word.  .Vt  peak,  the 
cosmetic  and  medicine  manufacturers  never  spent 
as  much  as  $.50,000,000  in  any  year  for  new.spaper 
adverti.sing.  At  the  present  time,  their  e\|M'ndi- 
tures  are  e.stimated  at  alxnit  $2.>.000.(M(0  a  year. 
The  total  of  all  new.spaper  adverti.sing  in  19.S8  did 
not  much  exceed  $500,000,000. 

.Accuracy  is  still  the  prime  essential  t<»  honest 
reiMirting. 

WHO  WAS  THE  FIRST? 

JOSEPH  N.ATH.AN  K.\NE,  wlm  has  written  a 
couple  of  lHK)ks  and  established  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  by  fimling  people  who  have  l)een  the  first 
to  do  things  im|x»rtant  or  trivial,  hands  us  a  few 
u|K>n  w  hich  he  has  not  been  able  to  gather  copper- 
rivete<l  pr<x»f.  He  a.sks  us,  or  our  readers,  for 
information  which  will  .say  with  autlu>rity  who 
was  first  in  the  United  State's  to: 

1 .  Syndicate  a  newspaper  article.  He  has  leads 
to  the  name  of  Airs.  Jane  (Jenny  June)  Croly,  in 
the  old  Seif  York  Graphle  of  60  or  more  years  ago. 

2.  Establish  a  new.spajx'r  “morgue.”  Here  his 
evidence  |K>ints  tet  Harris  H.  Hoffman  in  an  un¬ 
identified  Wisconsin  city  alxnit  1880.  .A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  institution  will  also  W  welcenned. 

.S.  Print  a  new.spajx'r  in  e-olors.  Unconfirmed 
evidence  gives  it  to  the  Pitt.ifield  (Alass.)  Evening 
Journal,  cm  an  unknown  date  in  188.S. 

t.  Establi.sh  a  daily  clc'livery  .service  fc»r  news- 
|)a|X'rs.  The  honors  .scx'in  to  Ix'long  to  .Alfred 
Horatio  Relo.  in  c'ither  (ialveston  or  Dallas,  date 
entirc'ly  unknown. 

5.  Establish  a  jeress  a.s.scx-iation.  Air.  Kane 
dex's  not  say  whether  he  means  a  news  sc'rvicc  or 
an  assex-iation  of  ncw.sjcajx'rs  for  other  jnirixcsc's. 
The  centenarian  New  A'ork  Press  .Assex-iation  may 
have  .some  information  in  its  arc'hives.  if  tlu'  latter 
is  meant.  If  the  former,  the  .AP's  ancestral  rc'c- 
cmls  .seem  to  W  the  Wst  contemjxcrary  .sourc-c'. 

Answers  from  our  friends  with  arc-hac'ologic-al 
Ix'iit  will  give  ns  interesting  co|)y.  Air.  Kane  a  few 
lines  in  the  nc'w  Ixxtk  whic-h  wc'  su.sjx'ct  is  in 
embryo,  themselves  a  line  on  a  landmark  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  histcerv. 


A  L 


For  the  Lord  >our  (>od  is  He  that  coelh  with  >ou. 
lo  fiplil  for  you  against  your  c-nemies,  to  save  you. 
Deiiteronoiiiv  \\:4. 


COPYRIGHT  ANOMALY 

'I'ROrRI.E  L(M)AIS  for  jiublishers  in  the  decision 

this  wc'ck  by  the  U.  S.  Sujtreme  Court  cm 
c-o|)yright  jcrotection.  .As  we  rc'ad  the-  court’s 
ruling,  it  .sc'cms  to  mean  that  matter  on  which  a 
jniblishc'r  claims  eojtyright  nec'd  not  lx-  dejxc.sitc'd 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the  rc'asonable 
|»rcnn|)tne.s.s  that  all  have  assimu'd  until  now  was 
rc'cjuirc'd.  nor  iit'c'd  a  co|)yright  ft'c  be  jtaid  at  t lie- 
time  of  jniblication.  He  jiublishc's  his  claim  with 
a  c-ojiyright  line  at  the  time  of  juiblic-ation,  and 
it  ajijx'ars  that  the  c-ourt  will  sustain  his  claim 
again.st  another,  who  a.ssumed  that  the  ab.sencc  of 
c-ojiy  from  the  Library  of  Congress  indic-atc'd  that 
the  matter  was  free  to  all  corners. 

We  often  fail  to  understand  the  logic-  of  judic-ial 
dc'c-isions.  and  we  .sw  in  this  one  a  chain  of  legal¬ 
istic-  rt'a.soning  whic-h  defc'ats  the  eviclent  intention 
of  the  legislature.  It  ch'stroys  the  law,  Ix-c-au.sc- 
Congre.ss  neglected  lo  include  a  glo.s.sary  of  the 
statute’s  key  words,  and  it  is  the  .sort  of  decision 
whic-h  makes  work  for  the  shyster  lawyer,  troublc- 
for  the  honest  jiubli.sher,  and  jirofits  for  the  c-rcKik. 

PROCEEDS  TO  THE  PUBUC 

THi:ODORE  BODENWEIN  died  rcx-cntly 

after  a  lifetime  sjx-nt  almost  entirely  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Xeiv  London  (Conn.)  Day,  He 
was  not  a  flamlxiyant  crusader,  but  he  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  finest  jirincijiles  of  journalism.  Like 
many  other  men  who  have  built  a  newsiiajx'r,  be¬ 
sought  its  jireservation  ac-c-ording  to  his  principles 
after  his  hand  had  drojjjx'cl  from  the  wlicx'L  The- 
same  ambition  guided  William  Rcx-khill  Nelson 
in  his  fortunate  di.sjxisition  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  now-  motivatc's  Frank  E.  Gannett  in  his 
institution  of  a  trust  to  administer  his  press 
emjure.  Air.  BcMlc-nwein  jirovich'd  a  trust  for  the 
c-onduct  of  his  jiaja-r.  with  90G  of  its  c-arnings  to 
go  to  mt'inlx'rs  of  his  immc'cliate  family  during 
their  life-time,  and  after  that  100^  to  purely’ 
altriii.slic-  jiiiblic-  u.st's. 

We  c-ommend  this  jiaragrajih  of  the-  BcMlenwein 
will  to  jieoplc  who  think  of  jmblishc-rs  only  as 
sc'lfish  watc-hers  of  the  ca.sh  register: 

“I  have  devotc'd  nearly  all  my  life  to  building 
u|i  a  new.sjiajx'r  in  New  Ixmcion  which  .should 
Ix'c-ome  a  re'c-ogni'/c'd  institution  in  the  c-ommunity. 
a  Ic-acling  fac-tor  in  the  growth,  develccpment  anci 
imjcrovc'inent  of  the-  c-ity  and  vic-inity,  and  the- 
haj>|>iiu'ss  and  jcro.sjx'rity  of  the-  jx-oide.  I  Ix'lieve 
a  nc'wsj>a|x'r  should  lx*  more'  than  a  bu.sine.ss  enter- 
jtri.sc'.  It  should  also  lx-  the  c-ham|>ion  ancI  j>rotc‘c-tor 
of  the  judJic  interest  acid  the  defender  of  thc- 
ix'ojde’s  rights.  I  am  not  unminclfid  that  I  owe- 
the  suc-c-c'.ss  of  the  Day  in  large-  degrc-c'  to  the  c-on- 
ficlenc-c'  and  sujcjxtrt  cif  the  jx-ojdc-  of  Eastern 
Connc'c-tic-ut.  and  I  Ix'lieve  the  jerofits  of  the-  large 
businc'ss  I  have  c-reatc'd  .shoidcl,  exc-ept  for  the 
jtrovi.sion.s  I  have  made-  for  my  clear  wife  and  for 
my  c-hildren,  lx*  returnc'd  to  the  c-ommunity  for  the- 
purjxvses  herc'iuafter  |»roviclecL” 

The.se  i)ur|x)sc's  are  .s|xH-ified  as  “religious, 
charitable,  scientific-  or  c'diic-ational.”  Sjx'cific-ally 
barred  from  trii.st  fund  jiayments  are  organizations 
engagc'd  in  ]>ro|)agancla  or  influenc-ing  legi.slation. 
The  ch'c'd  justifies  Air.  Bodc'iiwc'in’s  lofty  words. 


THE  SAME  OLD  BALONEY 

.A  L(Vr  OF  half-baked  thinking  i>  now  being 
c-ongealed  in  |)ublic  ]>rint,  sjxxitc'd  into  the 
mic-ro|)hones.  and  shouted  from  the  Ic'c-ture  plat¬ 
forms  on  the  subject  of  clenicx,-racie>  versus  the 
dic-tatorshi|).s. 

So  shrill  and  voluminous  lias  it  Ix-ccmie  that 
many  ix-ojile  in  the  United  States  are  cxmvinced 
that  .scMiner  or  later,  jx-rhajis  .sexmer,  this  country 
will  have  to  enter  a  war  on  Ix'half  of  the  de- 
mcM-rac-ic's. 

('lever  jirojiagaudists,  working  night  and  day, 
have  suc-c-et'ch'd  in  |)lay’ing  ujxm  our  love  of  de- 
incK-rac-y — whic-h  we  do  love — to  c-onvinc-c'  millioii.- 
that  we  have'  a  prime  stake  in  what  hai)jx?ns  in 
Eurojx'  at  the  jire.sent  time.  So  exjx'rtly  have 
they  workc'd  that  the  average  jx'r.son  Ix'lieves  that 
a  battle-  line  is  drawn,  Dictatorshijis  vs.  Democ- 
rac-it's,  and  that  the  kickoff  is  near. 

That  is  baloney. 

Presidc'ut  Rcxisevelt  has  dangerously  entered 
the  situation  with  his  plan  to  arm  “the  deniocra- 
c-ies.”  He  gives  c-redencx;  to  the  words  of  the 
|x'rha|>s  sinc-ere.  but  misguidc-d.  jirojiagandists. 

.A  few  .sim|)le  fac-ts  are  jilain; 

England  and  Franee,  living  next  dcair  to  the 
dictator.shijis,  have  done  little  to  c  urb  their  rise 
England  and  Franc-e,  owing  the  U.  S.  billion.' 
of  dollars  from  a  jirevious  war  to  AI.AKE  THE 
WORLD  SAFE  FOR  DEAKX’RACY.  have  not 
evc'ii  found  the  money  pro[>erly  to  arm  to  face 
the  clic-tatc>r.shij)s  aggressively. 

Germany  as  a  nation  has  done  nothing  to 
affront  the  U.  S.  as  a  nation,  yet  each  countrj 
has  withdrawn  its  Ambas.sador  from  the  other 
The'  clic-tator.shi|)s,  having  stolen  sec-ond  and 
third,  with  two  of  the  world’s  grc'at  demex-racies 
watc-hing,  arc'  to  lx*  jirevented  from  stealing  home 
by  the  U.  S..  (icxl  knows  why! 

AA’e  hear  sujijxisedly  intelligent  men  in  high 
|)lac-c's  say  that  a  new  jihilo.sophy  rules  the  world 
.  .  .  the  jdiilo.sojihy  of  force.  We  must  spend 
billions  to  mc'ct  this  brand  new  philosophy.  One 
would  think  from  listening  to  the.se  oracles  that 
Englancl  and  Francx'  obtained  their  jiresc'iit  jdeth- 
ora  of  jxis.sc'.ssions  by  jdaying  chet-kers. 

The  simjde  fac-t  is  that  the  .same  old  game  is 
Ix'ing  playc'd.  but  the  force  happens  to  now  hf 
in  the  hands  of  different  players. 

The  U.  S.  is  not  involv^,  and  its  journalists, 
Icx-tiirers  and  radio  commentators  .should  temper 
their  abundant  sympathies  by  studying  our  pw- 
tic-ij>ation  in  the  last  war.  w  hat  we  got  out  of  it¬ 
alic!  what  Ixx'ame  of  “demtxjracy.” 

AA’e  feel  that  many  of  the  pre.sent  eominentator? 
who  are  making  a  gcxxl  living  by  hating  the  dk- 
tatorslujss  were  in  knee  jiants  at  the  time. 

The'  .same  old  gold  bric-k  is  Ix'ing  jx'dclleci  again 
AA'e  an'  again  to  “make-  the  worlcl  safe  for  de- 
mcx-rac-y.” 

Our  .simjde  jdea  is  this.  Keep  c-ool  and  lf| 
Englancl  and  Franc-e  do  what  they  will  in-liehal 
of  thc'ir  ow  n  interests.  Our  .syinjjathies  are  strong 
we  are  determined  that  demcx-rac-y  shall  survi'e 
but  we  in  the  U.  S.  are  far  from  a  test  by  war 
In  view  of  Aliinich,  our  wi.sest  course-  -eems  to 
Ih'  to  arm  only  for  defense,  and  make  now  an 
unalterable'  ch'c-ision  as  to  what  jxis.sessions 
Englancl  and  Fraiux'  we  are  willing  to  .sacrifice  to 
a|)|x'a.se  the  ch'inaiicls  of  the  dictators. 

AS  TO  CELEBRITY 

How  dreary  to  be  somebexly! 

How  public,  like  a  frog 

To  tell  your  name  the  livelong  day 

To  an  admiring  bog! 

— Emily  Dickinson  in  "Collected  Poema 


for  FEBRUARY  4,  1939 
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personal 

mention 


Eugene  L.  Roberts  has  purchased 
M.  L.  Brock’s  one-half  interest  in  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Herald,  Fremont 
(N.  C.)  News,  and  LaGrange  (N.  C.) 
Messenger  and  Sentinel,  together  with 
j  R,  KNOWLAND,  publisher,  Oak-  the  Herald’s  commercial  printing  bus- 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  been  iness. 
named  president  of  the  California  State  George  C.  Waldo,  editor-in-chief, 
Automobile  As-  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram, 
sociation.  Mr.  been  appointed  to  the  Connecti- 

Knowland  has  Park  and  Board  Commission  by 

been  an  associa-  Qov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin. 

Miner,  for  seven  years  pub- 
■  Usher  of  the  Mangum  (Okla.)  Daily 

Norman  has  taken  over  the  controlling 

Chandler,  Los  interest  in  the  Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily 
Angeles  Times,  ]Ve«'s  succeeding  Buff  B.  Burtis  as 
was  recently  editor  and  manager. 

Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  editor,  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  Daily  Advance,  has  been  elected 
y  *"  ,  president  of  the  Piedmont  area.  Boy 
mi  tee  designed  Council,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Raymond  Fields,  publisher,  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Capital  and  Oklahoma  depart¬ 
ment  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  will  speak  Feb.  19  at  a  dinner 


named  chairman 
of  the  CNPA  ad¬ 
vertising  c  o  m  • 


J.  R.  Knowland 
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to  sell  newspa¬ 
pers  and  coope¬ 
rate  with  the  new  Coast  ANPA  bu¬ 
reau;  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Azusa  Herald, 

IS  chairman  of  the  magazine  commit-  - ,  ,  -  ,  ^  ^  t 

tee;  Ray  Lovett,  Palo  Alto  Times,  is  h)y  the  Arkansas  department  at  Little 
chairman  for  the  north  and  Roy  L.  Hock  in  honor  of  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuar- 
Prince,  Inyo  Independent,  chairman  New  York. 

lor  the  south  on  committee  to  provide  G.  Nicholas  Ifft.  editor,  Pocatello 
.^akers  and  promotion  on  a  year-  (Idaho)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
around  newspaper  promotion  program,  by  Gov.  C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  a  fellow- 
James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher,  newspaperman,  to  serve  as  a  member 
Sashville  Banner  and  ANPA  presi-  three-man  bi-partisan  board  to 

dent  has  been  named  to  the  festival  administer  the  Idaho  State  Liquor 
advisory  committee  of  the  first  an-  Control  commission, 
nual  Southern  Paper  Festival,  to  be  R.  G.  Bozeman,  editor.  Evergreen 
held  in  Savannah.  April  17-19.  (Ala.)  Courant,  is  ill  of  pneumonia  in 

Miss  Nina  Hawkins,  editor,  St.  Au-  ^  Montgomery  hospital.  Bozeman  is 
guitine  (Fla.)  Record  has  been  named  past  president  of  the  Alabama  Press 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  Association  and  president  of  the  Con- 
Florida  State  Press  Assn.  ecuh  County  Board  of  Education. 

Henry  Scheafer,  editor,  Jacksonville  Paul  Martin,  publisher,  Lansing 
Floridian,  has  been  named  chairman  (Mich.)  State- Journal,  served  as  one 
if  the  Florida  State  Press  Assn.,  mem-  of  the  directors  of  a  series  of  business 
sership  committee.  clinics,  Feb.  1,  2  and  3,  in  connection 

W.  G.  Foster,  editor,  Chattanooga  ®  community  betterment  pro- 

Tenn.)  Free  Press,  led  a  community  sponsored  by  the  Lansing  Cham- 

iiscussion  meeting  in  the  Chattanooga  Commerce. 

Charles  S.  Mulvay  was  re-elected 
president  and  general  manager,  Sagi¬ 
naw  Tribune,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  Tribune  and  the  Bay 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  News-  City  Journal,  Jan.  21  at  the  annual 
paper  Editors,  will  deliver  the  com-  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
Mncement  address  at  Indiana  Uni-  stockholders.  Clarence  Roeser  was 
ersity,  June  5.  elected  editor  and  treasurer. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  executive  assistant  James  G.  Stahlman,  president  and 
lo  Ogden  Reid,  president  of  Neuj  Yor/c  publisher,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  named  a  and  president,  American  Newspaper 
^tor  of  the  American  Society  for  Publishers  Association,  and  Mrs. 
he  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Stahlman.  returned  to  Nashville  this 
William  J.  Pape,  publisher.  Water-  week  after  a  two-week  tour  of  the 
"ry  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer-  west,  during  which  Mr.  Stahlman  ad- 
has  been  named  one  of  seven  dressed  the  California  and  Colorado 


John  M.  Masterson 


Poerai 


Observatory,  Brainerd,  recently.  Mr. 
Foster  spoke  on  “Civic  Problems.” 
William  Allen  White,  publisher, 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  and  presi- 


•4)nnecticut  residents  to  revise  the 
^■ate’s  election  laws  by  Gov.  Raymond 
t  Baldwin.  Mr.  Pape  long  interested 
a  election  laws  and  has  led  several 
-^paigns  to  correct  alleged  election 
''"ik,  not  only  in  Waterbury  but  about 
state. 

E-  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  the  Ok- 
•homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
'We*,  has  been  appointed  to  the  big 
^  division  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Jiamber  of  Commerce  campaign  to 
^159.000  for  the  annual  budget  of 
^  chamber.  Charles  L.  Nicholson, 
■J^ess  manager,  Oklahoma  City  Ok- 
■boma  News,  has  been  appointed  a 
■wnber  of  the  A  divisions  of  the 
^paign. 

^  A.  Sprague,  publisher,  St.  Joseph 
“o)  News-Press  and  Gazette,  is 
^ding  several  weeks  at  Miami,  Fla. 
^  Sprague’s  health  has  been  greatly 
'^proved  the  past  year  after  months 
illness. 

Hugh  Park,  editor.  Van  Buren 
bfit.)  Press-Argus,  spoke  Jan.  30 
'w  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
^  as  part  of  a  program  featuring 
Bums,  former  Van  Buren  resi- 
■^1-  His  talk  related  to  small  town 
■w  country  newspaper  editors. 


Newspa{>er  Press  Associations. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

JOHN  M.  MASTERSON  on  Feb.  1 
joined  the  General  Printing  Ink 
Corporation,  New  York,  as  special 
assistant  to  the 
general  manager 
of  the  George  H. 

Morrill  Co.  Di¬ 
vision,  Arthur  S. 

Thompson.  He 
has  been  in  Flor¬ 
ida  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  since 
resigning  as 
vice  -  president 
and  general  sales 
manager  of  R. 

Hoe  &  Co.,  in 
December. 

Mr.  Masterson 
is  well  known  throughout  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  equipment  fields. 
He  was  with  Hoe  for  more  than  19 
years,  serving  as  assistant  secretary, 
secretary  of  the  corporation,  assistant 
sales  manager  and  finally  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  sales  manager. 

He  is  42  years  old,  a  native  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  prior  to 
joining  Hoe  had  served  as  assistant 
to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  U.  S.  Navy  and  from  1917 
to  1919  in  France  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force. 

In  The  Business  Office 

ROBERT  MILLER,  business  manager. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  - 
News,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  is  to  organize 
a  Battle  Creek  Health  Council. 

William  Gleason,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Rpublican- American  circula¬ 
tion  staff,  was  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
effective  Feb.  1,  succeeding  Fred  K. 
Swales,,  who  had  previously  han¬ 
dled  circulation  in  addition  to  his 
work  in  the  advertising  department. 
Mr.  Swales  will  devote  his  time  to 
local  display  advertising. 

Frank  P.  Kearns,  formerly  with 
Home  Economics  Service  Corp.,  is 
now  traveling  representative  for  the 
national  advertising  department  of 
the  Record  Newspapers  of  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Arthur  G.  Newmyer,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald  and  Times, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


YORK  DAY  BY  DAY 

Hy  4'harloM  K.  llriM*oll 

The  fact  is  well  <*stahlishe(l  that  a 
flood  New  York  letter  is  an  important 
asset  to  every  newspaper. 

NEW  YORK  D.4Y  BY  DAY.  hy 

(Charles  B.  Driscoll,  better  than  any 
other  feature,  answers  that  purpose.  It 
is  no  gossip  cohinin.  It  is  a  wholesome, 
n'adahle  daily  letter  about  people  and 
affairs  in  the  nation's  largest  city. 

NEW  YORK  DAY  BY  DAY  is  pub¬ 
lished  hy  upwards  of  250  important 
newspapers. 


If  your  territory  is  open  tee  would  be 
pleased  to  send  samples  and  a  quotation, 

MeXau^ht;  Syndicate,  Ine. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


CHAS.  V.  McADAM 
President 


Top 

comic  strip 
jin  The 
jNew  York 
Post 


Top 

comic  strip 
in  The 

San  Francisco 
News 


Abbic 

aii^ 

Slats 


These  newspapers  3000  miles, 
apart  both  held  comics  popular¬ 
ity  polls  in  January.  Both  an- 
nouneed  a  few  days  ago  that 
Raeburn  Van  Buren's  .ABBIE, 
.AN'  SL.ATS  was  the  winner. 

.•\  new  secpn'iice  in  the  strip  starts. 
February  27.  Vi  ould  ytni  like  to. 
start  this  twiee-tops  comic  then? 

It  is  available  both  daily  and 
.Sunday. 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHSR 


PERSONALS 


vertising  manager,  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis.)  Commonwealth-Reporter,  dis¬ 
cussed  advertising,  salesmanship  and 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Wisconsin,  Madison,  and  a  former 
Milwanukee  Journal  reporter,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff 


continued  from  page  21  merchandising,  before  a  salesmanship  ALBERT  H.  KING,  city  hall  reporter,  of  the  department  of  journalism  at 

the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin.  He 


class  of  the  Senior  High  School.  He  Kansas  City  Star  for  22  years,  re¬ 
illustrated  his  points  with  an  original  tired  Feb.  1.  Five  days  before  he  ac- 
advertisement  drawn  up  from  mate-  tually  retired, 
rial  suggested  by  students.  Roy  A.  Roberts, 

Frank  X.  Pfaffinger,  85,  treasurer,  managing  editor 


has  been  elected  to  the  Alfalfa  Club. 

Roscoe  Belcher,  Oklahoma  City, 
former  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  and  Guy- 

mon,  Oklahoma,  newspaperman,  has  - -  — o— 7  — ,  - -  - ,  ,  ,  „  , 

assumed  management  of  the  Hobart  Angeles  Times,  has  been  dis-  ,  1 

(Okla.)  Democrat  -  Chief ,  succeeding  charged  from  the  Good  Samaritan  memoers  or  me 
Paul  V  MoEvnv  Hospital,  having  won  out  against  a  fian  lenaereu 

V.  «.vpre  attack  of  nneiimnnia  h  1  a  dirmer. 

Randolph  Jones,  former  advertising  „  „  r  i  •  i  For  ten  years 

manager,  British  Columbia  Journal  of  .  McBride  Smith,  formerly  circula-  ^jg£Qj.g  j^g  joined 
Commerce,  and  Arthur  Craig,  former  manager,  Santa  Rosa  (C^.)  Star,  he  was 

advertising  manager,  Canadian  Poul-  Press-Democrat  and  Republican,  has  and 

tryman,  both  of  Vancouver,  have  been  appointed  postmaster  of  Sar^  police  reporter 
joined  the  advertising  department  of  succeed  E.  L.  Finley,  pub- 

the  Vancouver  Daily  Province.  lisher,  who  has  resigned  the  position.  jour- 

Paul  C.  Smith,  general  manager,  nal, 


Albert  H.  King 


will  teach  editorial  writing  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting. 

Lee  M.  Woodruff,  managing  editor, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  and 
Frank  M.  Sparks,  managing  editor  of 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  were  members 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
President’s  ball  held  here  Jan.  28  in 
the  Pantlind  hotel  ballroom. 

Howard  R.  Davis,  managing  editor, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  addressed 
the  Monday  forum  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Jan.  23,  on  the  duties 
of  a  managing  editor. 

Willard  C.  Chase,  veteran  news  edi- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Frank  E.  Dittrich,  Jr.,  assistant  ad-  *'aui  smim,  general  manager,  nal.  He  was 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been  born  in  Sedalia,  .  ,  /»»  x  i 

named  on  the  state  board  of  commis-  Mo.,  and  served  with  the  32d  U.  S.  .  (Mass.)  item,  is  recuper 

sioners  of  the  Golden  Gate  Interna-  Volunteers  in  the  Spanish -American  ® 

tional  Exposition  by  (Jov.  Culbert  War  as  regimental  sergeant  major. 

Olson  »»  1  tjiT  T>  ■  j  *  o*  ^5tui  newspaper  since  its 

V  T,  1  V,  1  u  ■  editor,  founding  in  1877,  will  observe  his  81st 

S.  Ralph  Douglas,  business  man-  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record- Herald,  and  birthday  Feb.  5. 
ager,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  formerly  holding  that  same  position  ’ 


Including 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Xewspaperdom, 
merged  192s:  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 


>■“  '»  «"  (Wis.)  Tribute  and 

The  EDITOR  8a  PL  BLISHER  COMPANY.  INC.  directors  of  the  St.  Joseph  Leader-Press,  will  be  the  principal 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  gen-  speaker  at  a  National  Defense  Week 
eral  chairman  of  the  successful  Com-  joint  meeting  of  LaCrosse  service 
mvmity  Chest  campaign  in  St.  Joseph  clubs,  Feb.  17th. 
a  few  weeks  ago 


James  Weight  Brown,  President  and  Publisher 
James  Weight  Brown,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
Charles  B.  Groomes.  Treasurer 
Cbas.  T.  Stuart,  ^secretary 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor 
Warren  L.  Bassett,  Director 


General  Offices: 
Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 


George  Johnston  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  and  president  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Reporters  Assn.,  has  announced 
that  the  14th  annual  dinner  and 
dance  of  the  association  will  be  held 
midnight,  Feb.  25  in  Hendrick  Hud- 

W.  C.  Johnston,  former  editor,  Suf-  ^00^  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Charles  W.  Staab,  circulation  man-  folk  (Va.)  News-Herald,  has  joined  r*  «  R  A  a  1  ct 

«2nd  Street  and  Broadway,  nW  York  City,  N.V.  ager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  the  win-  the  Southern  Planter,  a  farm  publica-  1  J 

BRvmi  g-josi,  jSS*,'.  joss  3056  *'T'  "  PlSidmt°St  thrcild  Ctominion  Ken- 

Arthur  T.  RpBB.Edaor;  vvarren  L.  Bassett,  vertising  manager  of  the  Globe- Wer-  ter  Dorothv  Broadwav  columnist  for  ,  ,  „  ,  , 

Editor;  Walter  E.  Schneider,  Xews  Editor;  nicke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  also  won  a  gold  {he  New  York  JourllaLA^^can^a^d 

John  J.  Clougher,  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Jr.,  medal.  Kinc  Features  Svndicate  were  euests  column  of  the  Washtngton 

Stephen  j.  Moncilxk. _  o  ,  j  a-  •  lYing  r  eatures  oynuicaie,  were  ^esK  (p  c.)  Post  has  written  a  book  en- 

Jkmks  Wright  Hrows,  Assistant  Publisher;  Gene  Swank,  advertising  manager,  at  a  luncheon  Jan.  30  at  the  Hotel  “Now  the  Moon  is  Waniiur" 

Charles  B. Groomes.  Crnrrai  A/anagrr.-CiiARLEs  Mangum  (Okla.)  Daily  Star,  has  been  Warwick,  New  York,  attended  by  edi- 
Sref^E.'cir’rufalion  made  general  manager.  tors,  magazine  writers  and  advertising 

Washington,  D.c. Correspondent:  GEtiB.R\i.PK.Kiis  Samuel  Forester,  advertising  copy  executives. 

desk  chief,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  E.  H.  McPherson,  managing  editor. 

Phone  Metropolitan  1080. _  Call,  and  Mrs.  Forester  are  the  par- 

Chicago  Correspondent:  George  A.  Branue.n-  entS  of  a  Seven-pound  SOn. 

BURG.  921  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Build¬ 
ing,  360  North  Michigan  Air..  Tel.  Dearborn  6771 . 


Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World,  and 
Mrs.  McPherson  were  recent  Cali- 


which  will  be  published  by  the  Derry- 
dale  Press  of  New  York  in  the  spring. 

William  L.  Doudna,  drama,  music 
and  radio  editor,  Wisconsin  Stale 
Journal,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Madison 


Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Casu’bell  W'ATso^i,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  has  been 
2132  Derby  Street.  Berkeley,  Cal..  Telephone:  elected  r)re<;ident  of  the  Fact  «;t  T.niii<! 
ThornwallsSS7:  Ken  Tavlor.  1215  North  Hobart  P^SlOeni  01  me  £,ast  &t.  iaOUlS 

Boul.,  Los  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722.  KiwaniS  ClUD. 


W.  Rex  Fisher,  circulation  manager,  tornia  visitors,  inspecUng  the  Golden  Newspaper  Guild.  Succeeding  Doudna 


Gate  International  Exposition  site  vice-president  is  Herbert  Jacobs, 
while  in  San  Francisco.  Capital  Times,  while  Robert  Flem- 

Harold  Mueller,  editorial  writer  and  ming,  also  of  The  Times,  has  been  re- 


William  F.  McCormick,  office  man-  ^lumnist,  Oklohamo  City  Times,  has  elected  secretary -treasurer  for  this 
Sutter  1393;  UVs/frn  Paci/ic  Building,  Los  .An-  ager  of  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Her-  Washington,  D.  as  third  term.  -  ,  v  1 

geles.  Telephone  Prospect  io75 _  president  of  the  Junior  Cham-  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Miss  Mabel  Greene  of  the  New  York 

^doi.  0^:  Allan  Delafons,  Manager;  iS  f  Commerce  has  been  awarded  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Sun  staff  spoke  on  newspaper  work 

Eccleston  Square  Mews,  London,  S.W.i,  England.  ,  v.^oiiiiiierce,  nas  oeen  awaraeu  n  ■  •  .  .  •  .  i  .  i,  Cixri/.  Clnh  of 

- - r, - u  the  iunior  chamber  medal  for  out-  Warren  C.  Price,  assistant  mstruc-  last  week  before  the  Civic  ciuD  oi 

Pans.  France  CorrfiBonilfMl;  Bernhard  Ragner,  juiiiui  Liiaiiiuer  ineudi  lor  oui-  _  .  .  .u  tt  •  •.  r  tvt _  M  V 

2s  Rue  Renneguin,  Telephone  Etoile  o7-7o. _  standing  and  distinguished  service  to  tor  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen,  this  Community, 
c/o  Osaka  Mainichi.  Osaka.  Japan  and  James 
Shen.  the  Centre  News  .\gency.  Hung  \\  u  Road, 

Nanking,  China.  • _ _ _ 
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Time 
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Times 
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Times 
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W.  E.  Hussman,  secretary  of  Tex- 

_ _  arkana  (Ark.)  Gazette  and  Daily 

Display  ADVERTISING  rates  effective  Dec.  1, 1937.  News,  received  a  distinguished  ser— 
Bsc  per  agate  line  or  senes  of  insertions  as  fon()w;s:  .  {  eueiveu  a  uisiinguisn^  ser 

Vice  key  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  the  city’s  “young  man  of  the 
year.”  The  award,  presented  Jan.  23, 
is  in  recognition  of  civic  activities. 
Gustav  Schocken,  26,  general  man- 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  newspaper  HaaretZ  ili  -Tel- 

*t  a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  AVlV,  Palestine,  IS  VlSltmg  Hartford 
52  time  basis  as  any  other  sch^uie  namely,  $182  fg  study  American  newspaper  meth- 
per  page;  $103  halt  page;  $S7  quarter  page.  ,  , 

♦Quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  OuS.  JVlr.  oCilOCken,  wno  WaS  bom 

definite  copy  schedule. _ _  and  educated  in  Germany,  moved  to 

Classified  rates:  85c  per  agate  line  one  time;  Palestine  with  hiS  family  about  five 

70c  per  agate  line  four  times.  _  ___  ti  i  ^  tt  ,<•  ,  . 

Situations  wanted:  soc  per  agate  line  one  time;  Y,  ®  Came  to  Hartford  m 

40c  I«r  agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  hlS  Study  Ot  American  joumalism  on 
_ the  advice  of  Prof.  Hans  Kohn  of 

Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  c~i*u  Pnll-o- 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions.  $4  per  year;  v-oiiege. 

Canada,  $4-so;  Foreign.  $5.  -  Fred  A.  Clough,  former  advertising 

Club  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  manaeer  Lewiston  (Mp  1  leinr 

Bubscriptions  in  any  one  organization— whether  Bvr,  L,ewinon  (IVie.J  Hun  Jour- 

paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  nal,  has  purchased  the  Claremont 
•ubscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  /jj.  H  J  Advocate  a  wppWIv  auH  Vxao 
each  or  one  subscription  for  three  years.  $10;  five  '  vocaie,  a  weCKly,  and  has 

subscriptions  to  different  addresses  for  one  year  taXen  possession. 

each  or  one  subscription  for  five  years.  Iis;  ten  _  ..  v  .  •  , 

subscriptions  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years,  LiUy  Vaughan,  Jr.,  national  adver- 

$25-  Member  Associated  Business  Papers.  tising  director,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circ^a-  Herald  -  Journal,  was  Spartanburg 
tionc  with  an  average  certified  net  paid  A.B.C.  ^ _  ,  .  ’  ,  „ 

County  chairman  for  Roosevelt  birth¬ 
day  dances.  Sponsors  included  the 
Spartanburg  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  which  he  is  president. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dayton  Daily  Newt^  radio 
station,  WHIG,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  Broadcaster’s  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Columbus 
recently. 


tion: 
as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30,  1938 . 

12.360 

13.312 

1937 . 

11.482 

12,751 

1936 . 

10.778 

11.801 

1935 . 

10.225 

11.333 

1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

1933 . 

8,796 

10.320 

1932 .  .  . . . . 

9,920 

10.987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10416 

12,216 

1929 . 

9.878 

ll.lOS 

1928 . 

8.982 

10.223 

try 

bressler 

editorial 

cartoons 


...  a  taut  two-fisted  muscular  expression  of 
the  maximum  in  meaning  with  the  minimum 
of  detail _ "—Paterson,  N.  J.  Evening  News. 

Proofs  and  Price  on  Request 
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I  What  could  be  more 
I  natural  than  that  national 
I  advertisers  should  search 
I  eagerly  for  territories  where 
I  building  has  again  swung  into 
I  action  after  years  of  acknowl- 
I  edged  slow-up  the  nation 
I  over?  For  in  such  areas  the 
I  buying  power  is  certain  to  be 
I  equally  active.  When  homes 
I  are  built,  money  is  in  circu- 
I  lotion  .  .  .  jobs  are  plentiful 
I  and  steady  .  .  .  the  future 
I  looks  encouraging.  New 
I  homes  need  almost  every- 
I  thing  . . .  the  market  is  diver- 
I  sified,  responsive. 

I  Barclay's  famous  and  sym- 
I  pathetic  symbol  of  the  new 
I  homeowner,  as  widely  circu- 
I  lated  in  the  Small  Homes  Year 
I  Book,  seems  singularly  ap- 
I  plicable  as  a  symbol  of 
I  building  progress  in  New| 

I  York  State.  And  figures' 

I  have  just  been  released 
I  to  prove  it.  The  coming 
I  New  York  World's  Fair 
I  will  put  a  new  economic 
I  dynamotoworkthrough- 
I  out  the  State  .  .  .  but 
I  home-building  is  even 
^  more  significant. 


Residential  construction  throughout  New  York  State  in  1938  is  estimated  by  the 
State  Labor  Department  at  $263,992,000,  an  increase  of  48.6  per  cent  over  1937. 
The  State  Industrial  Commissioner  places  the  valuation  of  last  year's  industrial  and 
commercial  construction  at  $36,454,000,  a  gain  of  38.3  per  cent. 

Building  permits  are  increasing  rapidly  at  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  on 
HOMES.  These  activities  occur  very  largely  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  industrial 
towns.  For  it  is  peculiar  to  New  York  State  that  so  many  non-metropolitan  areas 
are  internationally  famous  for  specialized  industries.  The  newspapers  below,  pro¬ 
gressives  all,  reach  a  huge,  rich,  optimistic  market  where  the  song  of  the  saw 
and  hammer  and  the  joy  that  is  in  young  hearts  voice  substantial  prosperity. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


John  Hix  Signs  With 
United  Feature  Syndicate 


By  marlen  e.  pew.  jr. 

JOHN  HIX,  for  11  years  author  of  an 
oddities  panel  which  through  pro¬ 
motion  of  two  national  syndicates  has 
been  placed  in 
approximately 
IM  newspapers, 
this  week  signed 
a  contract  with  a 
third  service, 

United  Feature 
Syndicate.  H  i  s 
cartoon,  ‘Strange 
As  It  Seems,”  has 
been  handled  by 
McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate 
and  McN AUGHT 
Syndicate,  Inc.  Jot’"  Hix 

First  release  of 

the  feature  by  United  will  be  on 
March  5. 

Hix  used  the  newspaper  art  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  stepping  stone  into  na¬ 
tional  syndication.  While  a  newsboy, 
he  took  three  lessons  of  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  cartooning,  decided  he 
was  an  artist,  applied  for  and  was 
given  an  assignment  to  do  a  weekly 
news  cartoon  for  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News.  He  received  $6  a  week  for  his 
drawing  and  $7  a  week  for  continuing 
to  carry  pajiers. 

Did  Political  Corteont 

In  1926  he  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  live  with  his  brother,  Ernest, 
then  in  the  securities  business  and 
now  an  advertising  executive  who 
handles  John’s  business  affairs.  On 
the  day  of  John’s  arrival,  Avery 
Marks,  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  gave  him  an  art  depart¬ 
ment  job  at  $15  a  week.  One  year 
later  Hix  was  doing  political  cartoons 
at  $25  a  week. 

By  this  time  John  Hix  had  begun 
to  think  of  national  syndication.  He 
experimented  with  comic  strips,  not 
getting  very  far,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  developed  a  hobby  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  odd  facts.  For  a  brief  period 
he  did  a  one-column  panel  for  King 
Features  Syndicate  called  “Hicks  by 
Hix.”  He  attempted  a  strip  burlesqu¬ 
ing  newspaper  life,  which  was  rejected 
by  NEA  Service.  Howard  Matson, 
managing  editor  of  McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate,  advised  Hix  to  abandon  the  comic 
idea  and  try  to  develop  his  oddities 
hobby  into  a  daily  panel.  This  he 
did.  The  feature  caught  on  quickly 
and  at  21  Hix  had  bridged  the  gap 
between  the  art  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  national  syndication. 


Mr.  Hix  now  lives  modestly  in 
Hollywood.  Cal.  To  turn  out  “Strange 
As  It  Seems”  seven  times  a  week,  he 
maintains  a  staff  of  three  researchers, 
two  assistant  artists  and  two  secretar¬ 
ies.  Material  is  collected  from  publi¬ 
cations  and  other  sources  throughout 
the  world.  Much  of  it  comes  to  him 
unsolicited,  although  Hix  does  not  ' 
buy  any  of  his  ideas.  In  11  years  he 
has  published  19,000  separate  items, 
has  50,000  additional  facts  on  file,  and 
corresponds  with  hundreds  of  persons. 

Palm  Reading 

“HANDS  OF  FORTUNE,”  by  Dr. 

Josef  Ranald,  is  a  series  of  daily 
illustrated  columns  telling  of  the  signs 
seen  in  the  palms  of  great  personalities 
the  world  over.  Syndicated  by  Edi¬ 
tors  Press  Service,  Inc.,  the  feature 
now  appears  in  18  South  American 
papers.  A  syndicate  for  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  is  being  sought. 

Release  Postponed 
SAUL  FLAUM,  general  manager, 
Waltan  Features  Syndicate,  an- 
noimced  recently  that  Lew  Lehr’s 
“Philosophooey”  will  be  distributed 
effective  Feb.  13.  Originally  scheduled 
for  this  month,  sale  of  the  column  was 
not  begun  until  later  than  anticipated, 
and  the  required  25  contracts  were 
not  signed  in  time.  However,  Mr. 
Flaum  advised,  25  papers  have  now 
been  signed  for  the  feature. 

New  Masthead 

A  PERMANENT  MASTHEAD  for  Sat¬ 
urday  or  Sunday  church  pages  of 
newspapers  has  teen  produced  by 
Religious  News  Servlce.  The  mast¬ 
head  is  two  and  a  half  inches  wide 
and  eight  newspaper  columns  long 
and  is  designed  to  be  used  at  the  head 
of  the  page  every  week.  Featured  on 


Challenge 

You! 

George  Matthew  Adams  speaking  for 
the  widely  famous  feature  TOU’D 
BE  SURPRISED  by  George  W. 
Stimpson,  and  he  challenges  any 
newspaper  editor  to  test  this  feature 
against  any  In  their  newspaper  for 
interest,  reliability,  unique  informa¬ 
tion,  and  up-to-date-ness.  Write  for 
samples. 

The  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

444  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  masthead  is  the  slogan  “Religion  is 
the  Foundation  of  Civilization,”  with 
the  slogans  “Faith,  Justice,  Freedom, 
Tolerance”  prominently  displayed. 
The  masthead  released  in  mat  form, 
was  developed  after  consultation  with 
leaders  of  all  faiths,  the  service  re¬ 
ports. 

New  Weekly  Feature 

“EUROPEAN  CAVALCADE,”  a  new 
once-a-week  column  by  Ladislas 
Farago,  concerned  with  behind-the- 
scenes  European  information,  is  being 
introduced  by  Lincoln  Newspaper 
Features,  Inc.,  New  York,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  William  A. 
Spilo,  editor.  Farago  formerly  was 
foreign  correspondent  for  Associated 
Press  and  the  New  York  Times,  cov¬ 
ering  first-hand  facts  in  world  danger 
spots.  His  beat  has  ranged  through 
Europe  and  the  Near  East.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  interna¬ 
tional  situations,  including  “Abyssinia 
on  the  Eve,”  “Palestine  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads,”  and  “Arabian  Antic.” 

Personals 

HEYWOOD  BROUN,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  president, 
“hopes”  to  be  a  New  Deal  candidate 
for  Congress  in  Connecticut  next 
year,  he  said,  this  week  in  Dallas. 

Ham  Fisher,  creator  of  “Joe  Pa- 
looka,”  which  is  syndicated  by  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  of  the  annual  Georgia  Press 
Institute. 


Recently 


...  an  employer  sought  ap¬ 
plicants  for  a  vacancy  on  his 
staff  through  an  advertisement 
in  a  daily  newspaper.  He  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  100  applica¬ 
tions,  but  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  were  sufficiently 
qualified  to  justify  their  replies 
to  the  ad. 

But  the  employer  had  to  ex¬ 
amine  each  application — wast¬ 
ing  valuable  time. 

Then  he  called  The  Personnel 
Bureau  which  selected  three 
qualified  applicants  from  the 
thoroughly  investigated  records 
of  more  than  a  thousand  regis¬ 
trants. 

From  these  three  applicants 
the  employer  selected  one  and 
put  him  to  work. 

Every  employer  of  editorial 
talent,  whether  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  syndicate,  press  asso¬ 
ciation  or  radio,  can  receive  the 
same  prompt  and  selective  ser¬ 
vice  without  cost  by  wiring  or 
writing — 

THE  PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  East  Waclter  Drive, 
Chicago,  III. 


Woman  Publisher  for 
Savannah  Times 

THE  Savannah  Daily  Times  announced 
last  week  that  its  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  policy  is  in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 

She  is  the  pub- 
lisher.  The  new 
addition  to  active 
j  newspaper  work- 
V.  i  Georgia  is 

01^  V  Sarah  Dix- 

^  B  on  DeLoach.  She 

^  Jr  is  the  mother  of 

King  Dixon  who 
founded  the  pa- 
per  and  who  has 
been  its  editor 
and  publisher 

• - heretofore. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  DeLoach  Mrs.  DeLoach 
announced  the 
appointment  of  Charles  M.  Freeman 
as  editor  of  the  paper  under  her 
ownership  and  direction.  Mr.  Freeman 
has  teen  in  the  newspaper  business 
at  Daytona  Beach  for  several  years. 
He  has  assumed  editorial  and  news 
direction  of  the  paper. 

Mrs.  DeLoach  went  to  Savannah  in 
ward  L.  Youmans  who  for  several 
years  before  his  death  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

Mrs.  DeLoach  went  Savannah  in 
1920  from  Shawano,  Wis.  Her  first 
husband  was  in  the  ice  business  in 
Savannah.  Upon  his  death  she  mar¬ 
ried  a  Savannah  physician.  He  has 
since  died. 


1455  U.  S.  and  POSSESSIOHS 

62  cflnflDinn 
1517  mflRKET  SURUEVS 
in 

EDITOR  &  PUDLISHER 
inRRKET  GUIDE  FOR  1939 

Brought  up-to-date — authentic — full  of  vital  in¬ 
formation — uniform — they  chart  almost  any 
advertising  campaign. 

This  great  book  belongs  very  close  to  the  hand 
of  anyone  engaged  in  advertising  or  merchan¬ 
dising. 

It  takes  the  place  of  the  1938  book,  which  is 
outmoded  now. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  services  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  renders  to  newspapers  and 
newspaper  advertisers.  It  goes  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber  at  no  extra  cost. 

For  additional  information  on  any  one  of  these  news¬ 
paper  markets  —  Write  or  phone  —  The  Service  Manager 
—  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  —  1700  Times  Building  — 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  City — Phone  BRyant  9-3052. 


BUTCHER  RESIGNS  DeMille  Movie  Shows 

Harold  Butcher,  for  four  years  edi-  ’N’atxtc 

tor  of  The  Foreign  Press,  published  meinoab 

by  the  Association  of  Foreign  Corre-  Three  hundred  accredited  Holly- 
spondents,  New  York,  announced  his  wood  correspondents,  representing  all 
resignation  from  the  publication  this  wire  services,  syndicates  and  news- 
week.  Butcher  said  he  has  decided  papers,  here  and  abroad,  Jan.  31  wit- 
to  remain  indefinitely  in  Sante  Fe,  nessed  Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  re-enact- 
N.  M.,  where  he  is  writing  a  series  on  ment  of  the  country’s  epic  news  event 
America  west  of  the  Hudson  River  70  years  ago,  the  driving  of  a  gold 
which  is  already  appearing  in  the  spike  at  P*-omontory  Point,  Utah,  sig- 
English  newspapers  he  represents,  nalizing  completion  of  laying  steel 
Alan  O.  Trower,  of  the  New  York  rails  across  the  continent, 
staff  of  Reuters,  has  been  named  act-  The  assemblage,  equipped  with 
ing  editor.  speed  cameras  and  other  modern 


Certiorari 


Psychoanalysis 


Osteomyelitis 


Even  these  jaw-breakers  get  through 


—  because  telephone  tests 
at  Western  Electric  made 


sure  o\ 


Your  Bell  telephone  will  transmit 
clearly  any  spoken  word,  be  it  short 
or  long.  For  it  represents  not  only 
skillful  design  by  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  but  skillful  construc¬ 
tion  by  Western  Electric — manu¬ 
facturing  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 


VOUCHED  FOR  by  P.  E.  Burke, 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard,  who  says 
■t  can  be  verified  by  men  still  living: 

Some  forty  years  ago,  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  a  circus  came  to  town  and  held 
®  parade  prior  to  the  afternoon  per¬ 
formance,  as  was  customary  in  those 
^ys.  The  circus  performers  did  a 
■tw  acts  on  the  wagons  and  there 
'*'ere  other  exhibitions. 

On  the  same  day  a  new  Catholic 
b^hop  was  being  installed  as  head  of 
Ole  Montana  diocese.  One  reporter 
*as  assigned  to  write  up  the  circus 
^rade  and  another  to  cover  the 
“lurch  ceremony. 

In  the  closing  rush  the  type  got 
oiixed.  with  the  result: 

Following  his  elevation  as  one  of 
®e  Princes  of  the  Holy,  Roman  and 
Apostolic  church.  His  Lordship 
Mnced  a  fandango  as  the  lady  in  the 
fancy-colored  tights  fondled  a  huge 
Wtler  that  cuddled  close  to  her 
bfeasts  and  then  slowly  wound  itself 
^aund  the  woman’s  neck? 

&•  PuBLiSHEH  will  p.'iy  $2  for  each 
"ort  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
fseil  will  „ot  be  returned. 


Every  telephone  made  at  IT  esfern  Electric  must 
pass  an  electrical  test  to  prove  its  rapacity  to 
faithfully  transmit  the  human  voice.  This  is 
one  of  hundreds  of  tests  which  your  telephone 
underffoes  before  it  is  deemed  fit  to  serve  you. 


Western  Etectric 


.  .  .  made  your 
BELL  TELEPHONE 


MAIN 


AUX 


X  llG  XjOSS  X  Qllo  tyi)e,  No.  108,  on  which  he  had  been 

rn  TV*  1  ■  working  recently  for  the  University  of 

1 0  JJlSJl©C(rt©Il  California,  was  saved  accidentally 

when  Mr.  Goudy  took  it  from  the 

Goudy,  Nearing  74 

••Con-t  stop  Now."  He  Soye  ^ 

Nuts  to  Usl  maps  breaking  these  down  to  show  .  •  .  Printers  Fund  to  drawing  designs.  “I  couldn’t  stop,” 

TO  the  Pensacola  (Fla  )  News  and  RebuUd  Wrecked  Foundry  ^e  said  /‘I  couldn’t  do  that.  ’l 

^  ,  ,  ,  .  '  ; ,  .  ^  j  many.  Eight  individual  areas  are  also  wouldnt  live  six  months  if  I  did.  I 

Journa  ^es  is  wee  s  p  pictured,  with  a  report  of  newsstand  A  fund  to  help  Frederic  W.  Goudy,  imagine  I’ll  go  on  with  the  drawing 

boy,  '*'}  •  u  ^  oniilft  sales  at  busy  intersections  within  famed  type  designer,  recover  in  some  vmtil  the  end  of  the  chapter.” 

our  window,  do  we  wish  we  could  the  degree  thVlosses  he  ;ufEered  when  fire 

^■nirNews^lS  Journal  sends  us  American  and  the  News  are  also  Jan.  26  de^s  royed  his  work  shop  N.  Y.  Herald  Tlibune 

a  n„t_a  Inns  nut  In  case  vou’ve  housed  in  a  150-year-old  mill  at  Marl-  *'•■  **  **^*vaiv*  xiiuuilt; 

never  seen  one.  a  tung  nut  is  a  shiny  .  f  ^  boro-on-Hudson,  New  York  will  be  Infringement  Suit 

1  *1.  A.  u  4.  i.  hard-hitting,  factual  job.  Space  raised  bv  the  magazine  Printing,  that  ^  , 

eS'^baT  FrSm  Ae  b^klirS^^  publication  annoLced  Jan.  27.  A 

®  ..  ,  ,v  .  _•  circulation  statistics  should  welcome  drive  calling  upon  the  entire  Graphic  ^00,000  was  filed  Jan.  28  in  U.  S. 

com^  with  It.  we  learn  that  Its  prin-  Arts  inSy  for  contribufi^^^  ^ 

cipal  im^rtance  is  the  tung  ml  it  A  J  contributed  more  New  York  'Tribune,  Inc.,  pubUsher 

yie  s,  w  1C  IS  use  in  ,  .  ^  P  back  cover  do  you  learn  whom  it’s  to  the  progress  of  the  industry  than  ^  the  Hemld  Tribune,  by  Editorial 

»  from.  LL  other  rnaHf  his  time”  was  Lrted  Research  Reports,  a  firm  publishing 

The  home  and  principal  source  of  •  ^  j  •  tai  ’  legislative  reviews,  whose  members 

tung  nuts  is  China,”  says  the  booklet.  _  .  immeaiaieiy.  ,  ,,  tt  *  i  are  Burt  P  Garnett  Richard  v 

“But  shipments  from  China  are  very  Souvenirs  Apprised  of  the  ^t  the  Hotel  Raymond  M.  Hull  Buel  W 

much  hampered  just  now.  As  a  OFTEN  a  perplexing  problem  for  New  Yo^er,  Mr.  Goudy  was  unde-  Bertram  Benedict 

result,  the  price  of  tung  oil  is  sky-  promotion  departments  is  planning  cided  on  his  future  course  Expressing  charges  the  "Herald  Tribune” 

rocketing.  Paint  makers  are  sorry,  some  sort  of  souvenir  to  give  visitors  gratitude  for  the  thought  of  the  con-  “incorooratine  laree  narta”  of  a 

The  Florida  tung  grove  owners,  how-  to  the  plant.  Ideally,  of  course,  it 
ever,  don’t  feel  so  badly.  There  are  should  be  something  of  value  so 
more  than  three  million  tung  trees  in  visitors  will  want  to  keep  it,  some- 
the  vicinity  of  Pensacola.  Pensacola  thing  that  is  interesting  and  in¬ 
is  the  capital  of  the  American  tung  formative. 

empire.  With  an  unforeseen  surplus  One  of  the  best  we’ve  seen  of  these 
to  spend,  tung  tree  growers  are  add-  souvenirs,  one  that  is  most  appropri- 
ing  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  Pen-  ate,  too,  is  the  one  the  New  York 
sacola.  \^ich  is  just  one  more  rea-  Daily  News  hands  out.  It  is  a  simple  said, 
son  for  putting  the  Pensacola  News  four-page  tabloid  newspaper,  made 
and  Journal  on  the  list.”  up  to  look  just  like  the  News  itself. 

The  booklet  is  attractively  got  up  that  carries  a  picture  story  of  how  the 
in  brown,  hand  lettered  throughout  News  gets  and  publishes  the  news, 
in  a  Chinese-looking  script,  with  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  just 
amusing  little  drawings  scattered  got  out  for  visitors  a  little  eight- 
here  and  there.  It  is  enclosed  in  an  page  pamphlet  of  an  entirely  different 
envelope  captioned,  “Chinese  immi-  character.  It  is  devoted  to  historical 
grant  makes  good.”  The  nut  itself  highlights  and  interesting  statistics, 
comes  in  a  simple  net  bag.  Which  is  We  can’t  help  feeling  that  it  should 
just  where  it’s  going  to  stay,  too.  have  been  a  little  more  elaborate,  at 
There’s  a  P.  S.  on  the  booklet — “Don’t  least  to  the  extent  of  carrying  some 
eat  the  nut.”  pictures  and  some  copy  about  how 

the  Inquirer,  too,  gets  and  publishes 
~  ~  the  news. 

The  story  of  getting  and  publishing 
the  news  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  one 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


rributions,  he  said  that  he  doubted 
that  at  his  age  he  would  attempt  to  re- 

establish  the  physical  side  of  his  art-  tf  a  ! 

Tl  f  j  t  Edward  H.  Collins,  Associate  Finan- 

the  foundry  for  Ae  casting  of  the  type 

\\hich  he  designed.  published  in  the  Aug.  30,  1937  issue 

Will  Carry  on  Work  of  the  “Herald  Tribune.”  The  article, 

“Of  course  I  still  have  my  right  according  to  the  complaint,  although 
hand  and  I  can  always  buy  a  pencil,”  “unfairly  using  original  matter  con- 
‘I  can  always  do  the  draw-  tained  in  plaintiff’s  book”  gave  the 
Whether  I  run  out  of  ideas,  impression  that  the  work  was  orig- 
that’s  a  question.  When  you  have  inal. 

originated  108  type  designs  there  is  a  Stanley  D.  Brown,  of  Sackett, 
good  chance  you  will  run  out.  Chapman,  Brown  &  Cross,  New  York, 

“I  haven’t  broken  down  yet  over  the  attorneys  for  the  Herald  Tribune,  de¬ 
loss  but  I’ve  felt  like  it.  I’ve  felt  like  dined  to  discuss  the  suit,  but  told 
weeping,  but  I’ve  managed  to  tell  a  Editor  &  Publisher  “a  thorough  in- 
fimny  story  and  forget  about  it.”  vestigation  will  be  made  and  an  an- 

Mr.  Goudy,  a  stocky,  white-haired  swer  will  be  filed.” 
man  who  looks  much  younger  than  his 
almost  74  years,  thought  it  would  be 
“sort  of  foolish”  to  rebuild  the  shop. 

just  have  to  sit  back  and  let  the 
world  go  by,  until  some  day  a  better 
type  designer  comes  along,  or  printing 
from  type  becomes  non-existent.  ' 

His  studio- workshop  was  burned  to  '  ?• 
the  ground  early  Thursday,  causing  a 
physical  loss  estimated  at  more  than 
$50,000.  The  value  of  the  designs 
which  were  destroyed  cannot  be  esti- 
Mr.  Ck)udy  had  only  about 


Or  Hawaii? 

HONOLULU,  too,  would  be  a  nice 
place  to  be  in  weather  like  this. 

Although,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  folder  that  newspapers  and  newspaper  pro- 

that  comes  from  the  Honolulu  Star-  motion  departments  must  never  tire 

Bulletin  is  so  informative,  the  excuse  of  telling  in  as  fascinating  and  dram- 

of  really  having  to  go  to  find  out  atic  a  way  as  possible.  Don’t  forget 

what  the  situation  there  is  could  that  the  people  you’re  telling  the  story  mated. 

hardly  be  used.  to  aren’t  tired  of  it;  to  them  it’s  new,  $8,000  insurance  on' his  workshop.  He 

The  folder  reports  on  a  survey  romantic,  thrilling.  Don  t  forget,  too,  purchased  the  pre  -  Revolutionary 

made  late  in  1937  by  the  Polk-  that  in  this  day  and  age  you  are  com-  f^ame  mill  overhanging  Jews  Creek 

Husted  Co.  (Honolulu  affiliate  of  the  peting  in  your  story  with  radio —  ^023.  Destroyed  in  the  three-hour 

R.  I.  Polk  directory  people  in  New  which  has  spared  nothing  in  weaving  ^as  a  press  once  used  by  William 

York)  on  family  coverage  and  du-  aTOut  it^lf  all  sorts  of  drama  and  Morris,  English  poet  and  pioneer 

plication  of  Honolulu’s  newspapers,  thrill  and  romance.  Newspapers  have  nrinter-  modern  casting  eouinment 

An  unadorned  four-page  affair,  the  a  story  that  is  just  as  good  and  maybe  S  fyi^  Sees’, 

folder  tells  its  story  briefly  and  di-  a  lot  better.  Tell  it!  jj^oks,  paper  and  microscopes, 

rectly,  using  a  few  simple  charts  to  Nothing  was  saved, 

help  explain  it.  In  Spokane  Despite  his  ill-fortune  Mr.  Goudy 

We  learn  from  this,  incidentally,  JUST  TO  SHOW  how  wide-awake  has  the  groundwork  for  another  de- 
that  per  capita  annual  retail  sales  in  and  on  their  toes  they  are  in 
Hawaii  are  $352  compared  with  $265,  Spokane,  Ralph  E.  Dyar,  promotion 
U.  S.  average;  in  Honolulu  County  director  of  ffie  Spokesman-Review, 
they  are  $511.  sends  us  a  recent  advertisement,  the 

T^e  folder  tells  what  seems  to  us  inspiration  for  which  came  from  an 
such  a  good  story  for  advertisers  to  item  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
know,  perhaps  the  Star-Bulletin  item  concerned  Robert  (Believe-it- 
should  have  dressed  it  up  more,  made  or-not)  Ripley’s  recent  South  Amer- 
something  a  bit  more  impressive  out  ican  trip,  during  which  he  visited 
of  it  with  layout  and  color  and  all  his  200th  country,  becoming  thereby 
that.  the  most  widely  traveled  man  of  all 

time.  Since  the  Spokesman-Review 
The  State  of  the  Times  uses  the  Ripley  feature,  the  item  made 

CHICAGO  definitely  is  no  place  to  f."  exrellent  promotion— a  little  be- 
visit  these  blizzardy  days,  so  per-  hcve-it-or-not  by  itself, 
haps  it’s  just  as  well  the  Daily  Times  „  . 

there  is  sending  out  a  booklet  report-  Haaley  s  Challenge 
ing  to  advertisers  on  “The  State  of  H.  W.  HAILEY,  director  of  business 
the  Times.”  And  a  mighty  good  state  promotion  and  research  for  Scripps- 
the  Times  seems  to  be  in.  Howard  Newspapers,  will  address  the 

The  booklet  gives  the  Times  circu-  New  York  Newspaper  Promotion 
lation  story  as  of  the  first  week  of  Group  at  the  luncheon  Wednesday, 

January,  this  year.  Pages  are  de-  February  8,  in  the  Advertising  Club, 
voted  to  city,  home  delivery  and  His  topic  will  be  “A  1939  Challenge  to 
suburban  circulatioiLs — ^with  district  Newspapers.” 
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PHOTOGRAPH  Y— 27 


Jackie  Martin  (She’s  a  Gal) 
Heads  Photo  Dept. 


rapher  is  an  achievement  and  a 

precedent  which  Miss  Martin  has  set  Cainera  Kni^tltS 

for  the  entire  news  picture  profession, 

but  reminiscently  she  stated  “I  took  C^SED  by  ‘Man  Mountain  Dean, 
a  terrible  beating  while  a  cub-photog-  irate  blondes,  longshoremen,  steers 


By  JACK  PRICE 

In  the  changes  effected  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  M.  Patterson  in  Washington 
this  week,  the  photo  departments  of 
ftie  Herald  and  Times  headed  by 
Miss  Jackie  Martin  were  merged. 
Miss  Martin  remains  as  head  of  the 
new  Times-Herald  photo  depart¬ 
ment. 


I  learned  to  understand  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  earn  their  living  by  means 
of  the  camera.” 

Managing  a  department  of  five  or 
States  Minister  to  that  country.  An-  six  men  is  difficult  enough  but  a 


other  assignment  which  Miss  Martin  staff  of  more  than  20  is  something 
covered  was  doing  55  three-thousand  else  again.  Not  only  does  Miss  Martin 
word  interviews  with  pictures  of  the  keep  apace  of  the  pictorial  content 
leading  lights  in  the  movie  kingdom  required  by  her  paper  but  when 

on  the  coast.  Upon  her  return  she  a  new  gadget  or  accessory  is  intro- 

was  appointed  art  director  and  given  duced  she  personally  investigates 
command  of  the  photographic  de-  each  piece  of  the  appliance  or  mecha- 

partments  of  both  the  Times  and  nism.  If  it’s  good  she  buys  it  for  her 


rapher  but  through  those  dark  days  ^nd  G-men  dot  the  record  of  Earl 
I  learned  to  understand  the  gentle-  _  Zahm,  staff  pho¬ 

tographer,  San 
Diego  (Cal.) 
Sun. 

His  first  e  X  - 
perience  with  a 


m*nt.  Herald.  department. 

Co-ordinated  Photo  Work  Miss  Martin  maintains  air-condi- 

NTIT  RECENTLY  the  news  picture  When  asked  what  her  first  act  was  tinned  darkrooms  at  her  home  and 
sm  KECliJM  LLaX  me  news  picture  denartments  Mi^s  has  about  every  type  camera  on  the 

profession  was  almost  solely  a  man  s  as  cniei  oi  ner  ^partments,  miss  ,  , 
me  There  have  been  occassions  Martm  stated:  To  combine  the  niarKei.  ^ 

in  the  past  when  activities  of  all  sections  related  to 

young  women  our  work.  For  example  I  found  that  La^or  Board  Defines 
bravely  bucked  Pictures,  clippings,  cuts  and  other  ,  . 

the  opposition  of  necessary  matter  were  filed  under  DOnQ  Tide  UniOH 
the  lens-  lads  different  systems.  ^  This  ^  handicapped  _  ^  T..hor  Rn«rd 


UNTIL  RECENTLY  the  news  picture 


camera  came 
when  he  was  13, 
with  his  broth¬ 
er’s  box  camera. 
Later,  i  n  Santo 
Domingo  as  a 
Marine,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the 
reason  plates 
weren’t  develop- 


'Bona  Fide"  Union 


Earl  Zahm  weren’t  develop- 

ing  for  a  flying  photographic  squadron 
was  because  tadpoles  were  inhabiting 
the  bottom  of  the  washing  tank.  That 
solved  a  problem  of  years’  standing. 

He  builds  or  re-builds  all  his  equip¬ 
ment  according  to  the  way  he  thinks 
the  factory  should  have  made  it  in  the 


the  lens- lads  umcrent  systems,  l  ms  nandicappea  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  first  place. 

but  that  feeling  Quick  research  and  production,  l^w  defined  ‘‘bona  fide”  as  it  is  Slightly  hard  of  hearing,  Zahm  has 

has  given  wav  them  all  under  one  alpha-  lust  week  denned  oona  s  “move  on”  manv  times  bv 

nas  given  way  ...  used  in  section  7  (b)  of  the  Wage  and  oeen  torn  to  move  on  many  times  oy 

to  friendliness.  rapid  reierence.  Art  nmviHing  that  when  a  union  pohee,  G-men  and  particularly  secret 

At  present  there  The  next  thing  was  to  dispose  of  SifiS^aV  ‘‘bona  fide”  by  service  men  when  the  President  is 

are  well  over  a  '>ver  20  tons  of  unusable  cute  which  «««  nLRB  thf  Tmnlover  mav  make  around.  He  usually  ‘‘doesn’t  hear”  at 
dozen  feminine  '^ere  only  gathermg  dust.  ’Then  we  I”®  iJu  „„  those  times  and  has  come  out  with 

camera  opera-  the  library  as  part  of  the  ^“"^gi'^gr^elJi-ann^a  bas^^  column  layouts  often 

i  1  Ac  oililUal  OF  S6mi  allliUcIl  Uaolo.  _  _ -  _ ,, _ ~ _ _ 


CBmera  opera- 

tors  vrho  have  ®irt  department.  As  you  know,  very 
earned  recogni-  ^ew  libraries  and  morgues  come  under 


Under  the  procedure  announced  by 


as  a  result.  President  Roosevelt  once 


OPENS  ATLANTA  OFHCE 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  national  ad- 


that  organization  has  been  so  certified.  Morrill,  Jr.,  is  in  charge. 


earned  recogni-  few  libraries  and  morgues  come  under  ^  ^  i  ^  “saved  him”  from  Secret  Service  men, 

Mi«  Jackie  Martin  tion  and  am^ng  this  set-up.  Usually  they  are  under  the  "topped  his  car  and  said,  ‘‘let  him 

them  at  least  one  separate  managements.  ^  ^  ^  V  k  n  shoot”!  An  autographed  picture  is  one 

mJter»r?Sk  °a'  lo„Titae°Wt  “was  'L'’ l"o”  C  teen  certified  »»  Zahm",  p^udest  po^essione  as  a 

ih  Jackie'  Martinrwho  iUTow  in  *<>nl'  ‘lie  effort.  One  ^rson  was  Xct'raf'where'the  uibnTs  sfofalo!  ^ 

mDlete  charge  of  the  nhotogranhic  then  designated  to  take  charge  of  the  ^ct,  (2)  where  the  union  is  a  local  ol  ATLANTA  OFFICE 

.  mp^e  cfiarge  or  me  pnotograpnic  morgue  of  nictures  This  a  parent  labor  organization  which  has  Ul'rJ.ND  AILAIN 1 A 

nngton  (  .  .)  been  so  certified;  or  (3)  where  the  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  national  ad- 

llie’storv  of  Miss  Martin  is  virtuallv  sponsible  for  the  efficiency  and  check-  union  is  a  local  of  a  parent  labor  or-  vertising  agency.  New  York  opened 

without  oaraUel  in  newsoaner  bistort  i^'g  of  material  which  may  lead  to  ganization,  and  some  other  local  of  an  Atlanta  office  Feb.  1.  Harry  L. 

“t  parallel  in  e  spap  ry.  suite  organization  has  been  so  certified.  Morrill,  Jr.,  is  in  charge, 

starting  from  scratch  as  a  writer  and  buiis. 

photographer  she  has  risen  to  com-  ■  have  reached  too  far  but  . , ,  . . . . . . . . . . . — . . 

3and  a  staff  of  over  twenty  men.  opinion  ^  that  when  all  art  'y. 

We  were  quite  interested  in  knowing  ®nd  picture  activities  are  controlled  V  Jt  ___ 

:ast  how  this  was  accomplished  and  head  and  confined  to  one  de-  ^  ^  ItfjK  ^  ^ 

also  in  learning  how  Miss  Martin  partment  they  become  more  valuable  M§MJ/9r^g  1 

:uns her  organization  so  we  requested  und  certainly  more  ^ B  B  B  B  B  B^ft  ^g  ■  ; 

w  to  tell  us  the  secret.  Her  story  accessible.  W  B  UfliB  ■  I: 

*as  indeed  amazing.  StoflPi  Woro  Indopondont  W  W  ■, 

Started  at  Sports  Writer  “Although  all  photographers  and 

In  1923.  a  very  short  time  after  she  artiste  come  under  my  direction  I  - - - - - - -  -  . . 

^duated  from  college,  Miss  Martin  have  maintained  the  stairs  of  each 
as  a  women’s  sports  writer  independently  as  separate  unit^ 

^  ^tor  on  the  Wellington  Times  for  details  of  OtlV  amaZlHg 

Mr  desire  to  learn  the  camera  craft  ...  * 

^  her  to  accept  a  position  with  a  .  ,9V5  cameramen  are  considered  as  N ElV  circulation  promotion,  the 

itudio  in  Washington  as  society  editor,  individuals  and  our  artists  as  special- 

5Qt  she  continued  to  write  and  also  rather  than  so  many  automatons.  _  _ 

rrpervised  atheletic  instruction  in  a  The  fewer  bosses  the  more  efficient  1^111001  CDCATCCT  1111010” 

school.  After  about  two  years  work  of  photographers  and  WVwllLU  O  UlllUl  I  CO  I  PMUOIw 

lathis  work  Miss  Martin,  having  Another  important  rule  we 

«nied  to  operate  a  camera,  returned  established  was  elimination  of  dupli- 
the  Washington  Times  and  Herald  To  make  this  possible  we 

8  a  staff  Dhotograoher  e  separate  picture  editor  for  .i..  •  ,  .  . 

D„.  ,  ^  ^  Supreme  promotion  that  enables 

?f«s  agent^fo/'^r^a^e^WasWngt^  other  before  alignments  are  you  to  offer  your  readers— almost  as  a 

t  k€>^?f  “  -  biff  double-faced,  ,2.i„ch  rec- 

Ws,*Jnd  Still  fou?d"Lr?oteaSi  "’“Our '  c/aTr^SL  ords-10  complete  symphonic  master- 

the  1928  Olympics.  Unfortunately  tn  i  BEETHOVEN,  BACH, 

^  i'"  equipment  and  aSessories.  MOZART,  SCHUBERT,  BRAHMS 

r .he'wSpon"  HUd',  ^e  S'K  ?a«  immor.aUomposers-AND  an 

our  men  should  and  Will  be  equipped  amazing  electric  Record  Player!  Here 

^  om  iiis‘^*^posUi°dn^^Mii  ^^mS  approved  apparatus  avail-  is  a  tested  and  proved  promotion  that 

‘■"Ped  to  the  Scripps-Howard  Wash-  ^ guarantees  more  circulation— more  ad- 

hour  basis  and  five  day  schedule.  vertising  hneage— more  reader  goodwill 

-n.  promo-  production  ran  as  high  as  without  risk,  gamble  or  cash  investment 

^en  Mrs.  Patterson  became  pub-  SSh^paS!^^  on  your  part.  May  we  tell  you  about  it> 

Washington  Herald  she  “Just  one  more  thought,  photog- 

Miss  Martin  a  contract  to  raphers  are  human  and  if  given 

j  “  feature  proper  co-operation  and  considera- 

'  ntli  photographer.  A  few  tion,  the  newspapers  certainly  will  ^  A  ^  ■ 

Publishers  Service  Company,  Inc. 

Entering  journalism  through  the  i  co  iJaw  Y^rk  M  Y  a  Am nei 

H-Ab  *  f^'^ark  with  Mrs.  editorial  door  and  reaching  a  high  W«$T  St.,  N«W  Tork,  N.  T . WHitchali  4-41 9S 

oryan  Owen  Rohde,  then  United  position  through  efforts  as  a  photog- '  _ 


for  details  of  our  amazing 
NEW  circulation  promotion,  the 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC" 


•  The  supreme  promotion  that  enables 
you  to  offer  your  readers — almost  as  a 
gift — 38  big  double-faced,  12-inch  rec¬ 
ords — 10  complete  symphonic  master¬ 
pieces  by  BEETHOVEN,  BACH, 
MOZART,  SCHUBERT,  BRAHMS 
and  other  immortal  composers — AND  an 
amazing  electric  Record  Player!  Here 
is  a  tested  and  proved  promotion  that 
guarantees  more  circulation — more  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage — more  reader  goodwill 
without  risk,  gamble  or  cash  investment 
on  your  part.  May  we  tell  you  about  it? 


Publishers  Service  Company,  Inc. 

75  W«st  St..  N*w  York.  N.  Y . WHitoholi  4-4199 


28— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  3  R  E  ft 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


AMA  Unit  Approves 
Institutional  Ads 

Paid  institutional  advertising 


AFA  Committee 
Investigating 


Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


newspapers  to  acquaint  the  public  _  •  ^  1 

with  the  ideals,  policies  and  program  ©Xt  i500KS 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  103.  From  Popcorn  Stand  to  Haberdashery  Shop 


of  the  county  medical  societies  in  New  I 

Jersey,  was  recently  approved  by  the  To  Analyze  School  Books 

Ic!  'O'  Fol-o  taformation 

cording  to  the  Journal  of  the  Anier-  on  Advertising 

ican  Medical  Association  for  Jan.  28. 

Members  of  the  committee  expressed  As  a  direct  fohow-up  to  numerous 
the  belief  that  the  question  of  paid  statements  recently  ^  that  false  and 
advertising  should  be  decided  by  each  niisleading  information  on  advertis- 
county  medical  group.  being  taught  in  the  schools,  a 


ing  is  being  taught  in  the  schools,  a 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  who  list  only  nine  had  ever  bought  an  ad  “What  is  advocated  in  this  program  newly  appointed  Advisory  Committee 

1  ...  cr  _ i_-i _ _  / _ _ _r _ _  _ _ ^  _  _r  *1 _  aj _ f-j _ a? 


lieve,  make  application  for  member-  over  a  year’s  period. 


ship  in  this  organization,  because  of  all  Every  town  or  city  that  supports  a  journal.  “Each  county  can  be  ade-  inary  to  combatting  the  use  of  sudi 


the  groups  that  a  newspaper  executive  daily  has  in  it  today  dozens,  and  in  quately  covered  through  a  selective  books. 


tion.  that  could  be  sold  a  continuous  sched-  New  Jersey  to  decide  whether  im-  Agencies,  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 

Twice  each  year  this  organization  ule  of  small  ads.  If  it  were  possible  proved  public  relations,  and  possibly  tee.  He  is  being  assisted  by  Dorothy 
meets  and  at  the  conclusion  of  its  for  the  average  local  manager  to  ob-  tRo  future  status  of  medicine  itself,  is  Crowne,  director  of  public  relations, 
three-day  session,  a  stenotype  copy  tain  the  total  expenditures  of  these  worth  to  them  an  annual  investment  United  Advertising  Corp.;  Chester  H 
of  all  their  proceedings  is  printed  and  small  advertisers  for  church  programs,  approximating  the  account  received  Uang,  manager,  publicity  department, 
forwarded  to  each  individual  member,  sign  boards,  moving  picture  slides,  di-  from  one  office  call.”  General  Electric  Company;  J.  S 

Executives  of  small  dailies  who  have  rect  mail  premiums,  and  a  dozen  and  -phe  New  Jersey  committee  is  pre-  Roberts,  advertising  manager.  Retail 
not  yet  joined  this  organization,  and  one  other  media  that  are  sold  these  pared  to  undertake  preparation  of  ad-  Credit  Co,;  C.  C.  Younggreen,  vice- 
who  are  constantly  seeking  case  his-  small  merchants,  the  total  amount  vertising  copy  which  will  be  suitable,  president,  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
tories  and  success  stories  as  to  “how  would  run  into  thousands  of  dollars,  jf  county  medical  societies  approve  the  &  Finn,  Inc.;  and  Joseph  H.  Appel, 
newspaper  advertising  works”  might  Dozens  of  small  dailies,  and  not  a  few  suggested  advertising  program.  Dr.  director,  John  Wanamaker,  New 
use  this  substitute,  which  this  column  large  dailies,  could  in  1939  not  only  Joseph  H.  Kler  is  chairman  of  the  York.  All  are  directors  of  the  AFA 
practices  constantly.  Take  one  or  two  obtain  most  of  this  money  spent  for  public  relations  committee.  According  to  information  from 

days  out  each  month,  gets  in  the  car  miscellaneous  gadget  advertising,  but  ■  AFA,  a  wide  study  is  to  be  made  of 

and  visit  publishers  within  a  radius  of  obtain  a  net  profit  from  these  sched-  CLUBS  ACT  text  books  to  identify  as  many  as 

100  miles  of  your  own  plant.  Seeing  is  ules  that  would  make  a  material  dif-  Seattle  Advertising  and  Sales  Club  possible  of  the  ones  containing  harm- 
not  always  believing,  but,  it  helps  ference  m  the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  n^^u^bers  unanimously  recorded  op-  ful  information.  Inaccuraqies  and 
greatly  when  one  is  confused  as  to  of  1939.  nnsitinn  nf  fhpir  f»rniin  to  anv  mmifive  unfair  statements  will  be  brought  to 


just  how  new  contracts  might  be 
solicited. 


Effect  on  ^latioiial  Solicitation  ing,  whether  chain  or  individually  op—  books  and  also,  as  far  as  possiblo.  to 


In  one  of  our  recent  bainstoi  ming  SHOW  any  national  advertiser  and  his  crated  stores,  in  a  resolution  adopted  local  authorities  responsible  for  se- 


trips,  we  spent  an  afterno^  and  eve-  agency  a  half-dozen  letters  similar  at  a  regular  luncheon  meeting,  Jan,  24. 
mng  in  Marion,  Ohio,  with  James  C.  ^he  one  above,  and  you  have  an  A  general  code  that  calls  upon  its 

^  audience.  Not  only  is  the  letter  con-  members  to  keep  their  advertising 


lecting  the  texts. 


Marion  Star,  Mr.  Hiett,  the  ^vertising  but  it  makes  possible  an  “on  practices  “firmly  maintained  on  a 

manager,  and  the  local  and  national  ^  iKo  ..it,,  fair„occ  t.,  tKo  „..Kii..“ 


staff.  Any  business  whose  first  birth-  developed 

day  occurred  after  the  closing  of  all 


the  ground  solicitation”  in  the  city  plane  of  fairness  to  the  public”  and 
where  the  success  story  was  developed,  warns  against  misleading  advertising 


u  1  •  w/r  u  iQoo”  u  ij  National  advertisers  have  salesmen  was  adopted  last  week  by  the  Char- 

of  our  banks  m  March,  1933,  should  Carolina,  Advertising 

give  some  interesting  clues  as  to  how  ^  ^ 

newspaper  advertising  works.  We  representing  a  national  ad- 

ha^^an  ^  suA*°ad^rfisers  in  their  ^  merchant  such  as  PLAY  TO  HONOR  WHITE 

paper.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  ^ank  wher7^he 'Lmshs  hi^  mon^v^  Nighter”  coast-to-coast 

the  accounts  that  they  sold  after  the  talk^to  P'"08ram  will  be  dedicated  to 

bank  moratorium  was  a  retail  store 

T, -  neckties,  etc.,  from  Mr.  Tate.  (Kan.)  Gazette,  on  his  71st  birthday 

propostiptors  all  agree  peb.  10.  Written  specially  in  his 


FOR  BETTERji 
PRINTING  OFj 
NEWSPAPERS 


called  The  Little  Bazaar. 


AUTOPLATES 

Pony  —  Junior  —  4u#omofic 


Started  with  Popcorn 


will  be  a  better  year  than  honor,  the  radio  play  is  “Small  Town 
19^.  If  local  detriments  are  to  share  Editor,”  an  original  story  by  Anthony 


THE  LITTLE  BAZAAR  began  business  in  the  improved  business  that  has  been  Wayne 
in  a  deserted  popcorn  stand,  six  feet  predicted,  new  customers  must  be  ob- 
by  six  feet.  The  owner,  Charles  H.  tained  and  they  should  be  sold  a  “long  OUTl 


AUTOPASTERS 


Tate,  decided  that  he  would  stock  haul  program”  —  frequent  insertions, 
little  items  of  haberdashery,  neckties,  continuous  schedules.  The  local  de¬ 


handkerchiefs.  etc.  On  June  9,  1938,  partment  that  starts  today  to  build 


OUTDOOR  MEN  PLAN 

The  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  Inc.,  will  hold  its 
1939  convention  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 


Aeeolorafe  Production 
and  Improve  Presswerk 


he  wrote  a  rather  interesting  letter  to  success  stories,  will  have  them  by  July  i  •  m  v  i,  r--*  t 

the  Marion  Star,  which  follows:  1.  When  the  story  is  complete,  na- 


“Dear  Mr.  Hiett:  In  reply  to  your  tional  advertising  may  be  solicitated 
letter,  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  truth-  successfully. 


fully  contribute  much  of  my  success  ■ 

to  the  adverting  columns  of  the  TEXAS  MEETING  SET 
Marion  Star.  Four  years  ago  I  started 
in  business,  with  a  capital  of  around  The  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers 


$50,  in  a  small  stand  that  had  been  a  Association  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
popcorn  stand  (it  was  6  ft.  by  6  ft.  in  meeting  in  Beaumont  March  10-11. 


size).  The  first  day  I  was  in  business.  Officers  will  be  elected. 

Jh^Marion  str,'^nd\aveTeen"oI;  f 
contract  ever  since.  Today  I  have  a  g  UFCd 

large  haberdashery  with  a  capital  of  g  IT  Ei  W  OlT  xaJt 
over  $13,000,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  g 

all  of  my  advertising  has  been  placed  p  Bought  and 

in  the  columns  of  the  Marion  Star.”  S 


TELEMATS 


1/  you  need 
circulation 


Bought  and  Sold 


ate 


Small  Accoxmts  Are  Profitable 

THREE  DAYS  before  this  column  was 
written,  we  sat  in  the  office  of  an¬ 
other  small  daily — their  circulation  is 
around  27,000 — and  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  two  salesmen  we 
checked  in  their  red  book  advertising 
classification  a  total  of  92  heating  and 
plumbing  contractors,  and  out  of  this 


Confidential  Co-operation 


NEWSPAPER 

APPRAISAL  CORPn. 


the  ^aded 
m  the 


men 


L.  Pmker  Lihety,  Free. 
Times  Building,  New  York 


WORLD 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  w 
to  fill  important  posts  in  “>* 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Meager* 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


hE 


have  put  off  applying  for  member-  of  any  size,  kind  or  description  in  this  advertising  of  the  institution  of  oi  the  Advertising  Federation  of 

ship  in  the  Newspaper  Advertising  paper;  and  not  one  of  the  nine  had  private  practice  of  medicine,  not  America,  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Executives  Association,  should,  we  be-  used  the  paper  as  often  as  once  a  week  jj^g  advertising  of  the  individuals'  who  Education,  has  been  app<  linted  to  an- 


comprise  the  institution,”  states  the  school  textbooks  as  a  prelim- 


might  join,  none  today  offers  so  much  some  cases  hundreds,  of  small  busi-  gf  newspapers  of  large  circula-  John  Benson,  president  of  the 


live  information  as  does  this  associa-  nesses  similar  to  the  Little  Bazaar,  tion.  It  is  for  the  body  of  physicians  American  Association  of  Advertisii^ 


members  unanimously  recorded  op-  ful  information.  Inaccuracies  and 
position  of  their  group  to  any  punitive  unfair  statements  will  be  brought  to 
legislation  against  retail  merchandis-  the  attention  of  publishers  of  these 
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3.L  Price  Retires 
Tom  Oregonian; 
loyt  Takes  Over 

Latter  Becomes  Publisher- 
Manager  as  Trust  Ends  .  .  . 
Dedly  Reverts  to  Heirs 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  30— The  trust 
up  in  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  L. 
ock,  who  established  the  Portland 


intendent  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  was  named  co-trustee  with  Mr. 
Price  and  was  named  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Oregonian, 
serving  until  May  1,  1927,  when  he 
relinquished  those  duties  to  Mr. 
Price.  Upon  Mr.  Morden’s  death, 
Jan.  28,  1933 — almost  14  years  to  the 
exact  hour  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pittock  —  sole  responsibility  of  the 
trust  passed  to  Mr.  Price. 

Beyond  an  extended  vacation  and 
European  tour,  Mr.  Price  has  no  pres¬ 
ent  plans,  he  said.  He  and  Mrs.  Price 
expect  to  leave  Portland  about  Feb. 
20  for  a  motor  tour  through  the  south¬ 
ern  states  and  to  sail  from  New  York 
for  Europe  on  March  17.  They  plan 
to  return  home  about  Nov.  1. 


0.  L.  Price 


Palmer  Hoyt 


yitiia)!  as  a  daily  newspaper  in 
1,  expired  at  11: 10  p.m.  Saturday, 
dly  20  years  after  the  death  of 
■  Kttock,  and  with  the  expiration 
the  trust  came  the  retirement  of 
L  Price  as  trustee  of  the  Pittock 
.te  and  as  president,  publisher  and 
dor  of  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 
Palmer  Hoyt,  ex-managing  editor, 

0  was  made  manager  of  the  Ore- 
ian  last  Sept.  16,  was  named  pub- 
er  and  manager  by  the  directors. 

V  Kate  P.  Hebard,  one  of  the  heirs, 

'  elected  president  of  the  board 
i  E.  B.  MacNaughton,  representing 
:s  of  the  late  Fred  F.  Pittock,  was 
!ed  to  the  board  to  fill  the  va- 
cy  left  by  Mr.  Price’s  retirement, 
'lie  M.  Scott  is  the  third  member 
the  board,  representing  the  one- 
rd  ownership  of  Oregonian  stock 
d  by  the  Scott  company,  made  up 
heirs  of  the  late  Harvey  W.  Scott, 
:iy  years  editor  of  the  Oregonian. 

Trust  Expires 

With  expiration  of  the  trust  Mr. 
ce  divided  the  Pittock  estate 
ng  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Pittock,  who 
ade  Mrs.  Susan  P.  Emery,  Mrs. 
'"line  P.  Leadbetter,  Mrs.  Hebard, 

^  Louise  P.  Gantenbein  and  the 
■5  of  the  late  Fred  F.  Pittock. 

The  properties  include  a  two-thirds 
nwr^ip  of  the  stock  of  the  Ore- 
ttian  Publishing  Co.,  a  two-thirds 
rnership  of  the  Portland  Trust  & 
angs  Bank,  the  land  on  which  the 
'.ock  block — one  of  Portland's  larg- 
business  buildings — is  situated, 
:k  in  miscellaneous  corporations, 
-ts  of  the  Northwestern  National 
k,  now  in  the  process  of  liquida- 

■  and  various  realty  holdings. 

Mr.  Price’s  retirement  terminated 
association  of  33  years  with  the 
^  nian  and  affiliated  institutions. 
T  attending  Pacific  college  in 
"biig.  Ore.,  and  the  University  of 
in  law  school  in  Portland,  Mr. 
-f  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1900. 
Oct.  1,  1906,  he  left  the  law  firm 
Cake  &  Cake  to  become  Mr.  Pit- 
I'S  confidential  secretary  and  at- 
:ney. 

Me*,  Mrs.  PiHock  Executors 

Pittock’s  will  named  Mr.  Price 
'  Mrs.  Pittock  as  joint  executors, 
'ever,  Mrs.  Pittock  preceded  her 
-and  in  death  so  that  Mr.  Price 
'  left  the  sole  executor  when  Mr. 
■'ick  died  Jan.  28.  1919. 

ITie  will  also  created  a  20-year 
to  administer  the  varied  busi- 
affairs  Mr.  Pittock  had  built  up 
'to publish  the  Oregonian,  of  which 

■  Was  the  majority  stockholder. 
^  Morden,  for  many  years  super- 


AFL  in  Chicago 
Fights  Guild 
Propaganda 

All-Union  Campaign 
Launched  by  3,000 
Hears!  Employes 

Chicago,  Feb.  1  —  Some  3,000  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner, 
through  AFL  shop  stewards  and  chair¬ 
men,  are  launching  an  all-union  cam¬ 
paign  to  offset  the  propaganda  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  local  guild,  whose 
Hearst  newspaper  members  are  on 
strike. 

The  campaign  is  expected  to  be  in 
full  swing  by  next  week. 

The  AFL  union  program  includes  a 
campaign  of  education  among  adver¬ 
tisers  and  subscribers.  It  will  also 
include  telling  those  on  strike  of  the 
situation  as  viewed  by  those  at  work. 
The  campaign  will  enlist  all  employes, 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  support 
of  both  papers  and  advertisers  who 
patronize  the  Hearst  newspapers.  It 
will  also  embrace  the  Chicago  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  on  behalf  of  all  unions 
in  the  plant. 

Guild  Files  New  Charges 

Meanwhile,  as  the  guild  strike  en¬ 
ters  its  third  month,  the  local  guild 
filed  new  charges  against  the  Hearst 
papers  with  the  labor  board.  Com¬ 
plaints  filed  deal  with  alleged  unfair 
labor  practices  following  the  NLRB 
hearing,  on  which  the  trial  examiner 
has  issued  his  intermediate  report,  and 
included  charges  of  “mass  discrimina¬ 
tion”  and  violence  since  the  strike. 
The  guild  has  also  filed  exceptions  to 
the  NLRB  intermediate  report. 

A  sound  truck,  owned  by  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Newspaper  Guild,  was  reported 
to  have  been  dumped  into  the  Chicago 
River  last  night  after  it  was  stolen 
from  a  downtown  garage.  The  truck, 
brought  here  from  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
by  the  guild,  was  salvaged  from  the 
river  and  will  be  repaired,  according 
to  guild  officials. 

Eagle  Signs  Contract 

FOLLOWING  more  than  three  months 

of  negotiations  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
Jan.  28  signed  a  one-year  contract 
covering  the  eligible  employes  in  the 
news  and  commercial  departments  of 
the  paper. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  five-day, 
40-hour  week;  regulates  overtime,  sick 
leave  and  vacations;  sets  up  priority 
provisions,  provides  severance  pay 
and  in  11  months  will  permit  a  guild 
shop  subject  to  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  NLRB. 

The  last  contract  expired  Dec.  23, 
and  the  existing  conditions  continued 
pending  the  negotiations  of  the  new 
agreement.  Frank  D.  Schroth,  pub¬ 
lisher,  signed  for  the  paper;  Milton 
Kaufman,  executive  secretary,  NYNG, 
and  Edward  F.  Woods,  for  the  guild. 

Wilkes-Barre  Strike  in  18th  Week 
ENTERING  its  18th  week,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  strike  against 
Wilkes-Barre’s  three  daily  newspa¬ 
pers — Times-Leader,  Record  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News — remained  deadlocked  with 
no  indication  of  a  settlement  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  went  to  press  Thursday. 
Reports  said  to  have  been  circulated 
by  the  guild  in  Wilkes-Barre  that 
Governor  Arthur  H.  James  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  send  Pennsylvania  State 
Troopers  to  that  city  to  aid  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  break  the  strike  were  de- 


\ 


. 


nied  this  week  by  the  governor.  The 
governor,  whose  home  is  in  the  strike 
area,  said  the  publishers  had  never 
sought  such  aid  from  him  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  he  had  never  planned  such 
a  step. 

Guild  Certified  in  Seattle 

THE  NLRB  Jan.  30  certified  the  Se¬ 
attle  Newspaper  Guild  as  bargaining 
agency  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer’s  editorial,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  display  advertising,  promotion, 
circulation  and  purchasing  depart¬ 
ments,  the  business  office  and  the  out¬ 
side  telephone  crew.  The  board  said 
a  bargaining  election  Dec.  13  resulted 
in  a  vote  of  145-47  for  the  guild. 

■ 

COPY  ADVISORY  GROUP 

The  Copy  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  organized  by  a  group  of  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  for  self-regulation  of 
advertising  copy.  Daniel  W.  Ashley, 
of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  and  19  publish¬ 
ers  are  co-operating.  The  committee’s 
program  consists  of  educating  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  requirements  of  the 
Wheeler-Lea  amendment,  working 
with  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  in  the  elimination  of  objec¬ 
tionable  copy  and  in  a  general  im¬ 
provement  of  copy  standards. 


SAFE  DRIVER  AWARDS 

Seven  truck  drivers  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post  and  Baltimore  Sun¬ 
day  American,  were  honored  recently 
by  the  Baltimore  Safety  Council  for 
driving  1,700,000  miles  without  a  re- 
sjxinsible  accident.  Charles  Phelps, 
who  drove  352,655  miles  without  an 
accident  in  16  years,  topped  the  list. 
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30— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Eh 


,  I  ■  1^1  giving  a  larger  and  better  paper  to  read. 

ir  iCim  “(6)  At  the  time  the  rise  is  made,  it  is  best 

to  adjust  dealer  and  street  sales  price  ac- 

For  Rate  Rise  “(7)  A  systematic  method  of  following  up 

_  _  slops  should  be  carried  out  religiously. 

1 1  tr  aiDeiTS  “This  brings  us  to  our  last  consideration — 

*  ^  notice  to  the  public.  1  will  sum  this  up  in  a 

CoUlomia  Circulator  Tolls 

ol  Seven-Point  Program  was  made  24  hours  tiefore  it 

went  into  effect.  Notices  for  two  days  after- 
to  Follow  wards  was  all  the  attention  the  paper  gave 

10  it-  The  rest  was  handled  by  the  circulation 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  department.” 

Circulation  managers  of  newspapers  Pictures  Boost  Sales 
under  10,000  circulation,  facing  a  sub-  AT  THE  SAME  California  managers’ 
scription  rate  increase,  will  be  inter-  meeting,  Df.wey  Schellenberg,  San 
ested  to  know  how  J,  W.  Dietemann,  Diego  Union-Tribune,  cited  the  im- 
Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent,  has  portance  of  pictures  to  circulation 
adopted  methods  used  by  metropolitan  sales.  It  is  his  contention  that  pictures 
papers  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  small  of  news  events,  in  ratio  to  their  im- 


daily  planning  a  rate  raise. 

Three  Problems  to  Face 


portance.  will  sell  newspapers  in  the 
same  ratio.  He  made  a  plea  for  pub- 


Speaking  before  the  California  Cir-  ^o  act  co-operatively  in  devel- 

culaUon  Managers  Assn..  Mr.  Diete-  oping  a  satisfactory  picture  service  for 
mann  pointed  out  there  are  three  smaller  dailies  unable  to  have  the 
_ hv  a  news-  ^^me  type  of  service  now  available  to 


problems  to  be  considered  by  a  news¬ 
paper  contemplating  a  price  raise. 
They  are:  (1)  Why  do  it?  (2)  How  to 
prepare  for  it;  (3)  Notices  to  the 
public. 

He  answered  the  first  question  by 
explaining  the  need  for  increased  rev- 


metropolitan  papers.  He  stated,  in 
part: 

“Why,  in  this  day  and  age.  when  we  hear 
so  much  complaining  from  publishers  and  cir¬ 
culation  managers  about  the  inroads  radio  is 
making  in  the  circulation  figures  of  news¬ 
papers,  that  there  is  not  some  real  concentrated 


enue  adding  that  small  newspapers  effort  maffe  to  do  something  about  it?  Many 

no  longer  can  look  to  their  advertising  radio  has  taken  the 

‘  ®  ,1*  !_•  1.  A  J  value  only  from  spot  news  and  stated  events, 

departments  for  higher  rates  under  prize  fights,  ball  games,  etc.  Until 

present  business  conditions.  recently,  this  is  probably  true,  but  we  all  know 

Having  decided  to  raise  subscription  that  during  the  last  year  or  so  radio  has  em- 
rates  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  p'oyed  competent  editors  and  has  established 
is  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  in-  world-wide  news-gathering  service 

,  L  are  making  a  genuine  effort  to  improve 

creased  cost  of  production,  he  stated,  .^is  service  to  the  public.  Most  anytime  we 
The  next  course  is  to  determine  how  it  can  expect  to  hear  that  television  has  become 
can  be  presented  diplomatically  so  a  reality.  WTien  this  happens,  it  will  be  an- 
that  the  least  possible  loss  of  circula-  “‘her  source  of  worry  to  newspapers.  .  .  . 
.Ion  «,ill  ro.uU.  His  sev.n-poin,  pro- 

gram  follows.  publishers.  It  shouldn’t  be  done  on  the  spur 

Sevon-Point  Program  of  the  moment.  It  will  take  real  honest  think- 


“(1)  Get  in  touch  with  other  newspapers  "’K  planning  and  much  hard  work  on  their 
that  have  raised  their  price,  study  their  re-  Part.  but,  if  they  really  get  together,  plan  for 


Austin,  Tex.,  papers  are  using  it  as 
a  news  feature.  While  the  candid 
camera  subjects  are  presented  with  a 
card  inviting  them  to  buy  three  shots 
for  a  quarter,  those  whose  pictures 
appear  in  the  paper  are  presented  an 
enlarged  sepia  reproduction  free  of 
charge. 

To  Attend  Exposition 

MORE  THAN  100  “ace  carriers”  of  the 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  Daily  Chronicle  will  attend 
the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  next  June  as  winners  in  a 
subscription  contest  now  under  way. 
The  trip  will  take  a  week  and  car¬ 
riers  will  have  three  days  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  on  “Treasure  Island,”  site 
of  the  exposition. 

■ 

RULES  ON  AUTOPASTER 

The  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Philadelphia,  recently  upheld  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Judge  William  C.  Clark,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  District  Court,  who  last 
spring  ruled  that  the  web  roll  changer 
(Autopaster)  manufactured  by  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  was  not  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  patent  owned  by  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  newspaper  machinery 
manufacturers,  also  of  Plainfield.  The 
latter  organization  had  filed  suit  charg¬ 
ing  infringement  of  patent.  Pennie, 
Davis,  Marvin  &  Edmonds,  New  York, 
represented  the  defendant. 

■ 

PALMER  RECOVERING 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  is  rapidly  regaining  his 
health,  it  was  announced  Feb.  1  by 
James  G.  Stahlman,  president,  at 
association  headquarters,  New  York. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  been  seriously  ill  at 
his  home  since  last  week. 


suits,  and,  if  possible,  profit  by  their  experi- 


“(2)  The  next  step  is  to  gather  in  the  car-  »b«^  Story.’  I  believe  that  none  of  us  need 
rier  boys,  who  are  the  closest  links  l,etween  have  any  fe.ar  for  the  future  of  the  publish- 
the  paper  and  its  subscribers,  and  instruct  '*’8  industry, 
them  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  price  rise.  _  ,  _ _ 

In  raising  the  price  of  the  paper  it  is  wise  to  GCHiaia  GUiUera  PrOmOuOn 
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TYPOS  SIGN  FOR  46  HRS. 

After  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Typo, 
graphical  Union  sought  Jan.  28  to 
renew  its  agreement  with  the  Homil- 
ton  Spectator  with  a  new  provision 
calling  for  a  40-hour  week,  the  union 
was  informed  by  publishers  that  the 
old  agreement  with  a  46-hour  clause 
must  be  renewed  by  1  p.m.  that  dav 
or  that  60  of  its  members  would  not 
be  admitted  to  the  plant.  Alfred  J 
Whittle,  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  ITU  in¬ 
ternational  representative,  declared 
the  40-hour  week  should  be  put  into 
effect  to  alleviate  unemployment,  but 
he  would  not  advise  the  Hamilton 
men  not  to  accept  the  agreement  and 
it  was  renewed  for  one  year. 

■ 

BENNETT  RETIRES 

James  O’Donnell  Bennett,  dean  of 
Chicago  Tribune  reporters  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Americar. 
newspaper  writers,  retired  on  pension 
this  week  after  25  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Tribune  staff.  His  newspaper 
experience  dates  back  nearly  50  years 
when  he  started  as  a  cub  on  his 
uncle’s  weekly  in  Jackson,  Mich.  He 
will  devote  himself  to  leisure  and 
books.  Mr.  Bennett  is  the  last  of  ’Jit 
“old  school”  of  reporters  at  the 
Tribune.  He  writes  his  copy  in  Ions 
hand. 

■ 

AGENCIES  MERGE 

Jasper,  Lynch  &  Fishel,  Inc.,  and  the 
Montrose  -  Rosenberg  Company, 
merged  effective  Jan.  30.  J.  Julius 
Rosenberg,  president  of  the  latter 
agency,  joins  the  merged  agency  as 
vice-president.  I  All  accounts  now 
held  by  Montrose-Rosenberg  will  be 
handled  by  the  enlarged  agencj', 
which  will  continue  as  Jasper,  Lynch 
&  Fishel,  Inc.,  at  its  present  address, 
48  West  48th  St..  New  York. 


the  common  good,  point  the  ‘newspaper  of  the 
future’  along  the  lines  of  ‘Let  Pictures  Tell 


give  the  carrier  a  portion  of  the  increase  since  ADOPTION  of  the  candid  camera  idea 
“idl’d  S  h“'  whereby  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Pub- 

on  the  subscriber.  Give  the  boys  facts  with  hc  have  their  pictures  snapped  while 
which  they  can  talk  intelligently  to  their  sub-  Walking  down  Main  Street  and  then 
scribers,  answer  their  questions,  and  meet  look  to  see  if  their  photOS  appear  in 
their  arguments.  the  local  newspaper,  is  being  tried  by 

“(3)  Coach  the  oflwe  force  on  the  nece^^^^^^^  International  Movie  Flash,  Chicago, 

of  reselling  every  stop  that  come-  over  the  ,  \  ^ 

phone  or  into  the  office,  if  they  can  possibly  At  present  the  organization  IS  Con- 

do  so.  ducting  this  type  of  promotion  in  sev- 

“(4)  I  feel  there  is  a  definite  advantage  in  eral  southern  newspapers,  including 
allowing  the  subscriber  to  pay  in  advance  Houston  Press,  Shreveport  Times, 
^ther  three,  six.  or  12  Jackson  Daily  News,  Baton  Rouge 

This  IS  a  good  argument  to  those  who  object  r.,  ^  •’  a  j  . 

to  paying  more  for  the  paper.  I  do  not  feel  State  Times-Moming  Advcoate  and 
it  wise  to  extend  the  period  of  advance  pay-  the  Austin  American  Statesman.  The 
ment  at  the  old  rate  over  a  year.  By  that  time  plan  is  being  run  as  a  classified  page 
the  price  is  taken  for  granted.  feature  in  Houston,  Shreveport  and 

“(5)  Another  selling  point  in  our  pr.ee  rise  Jackson,  MisS.,  and 


newspaper  NtWS  1 


A  REAL  ART 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

Some  45  years  ago  I  started  a  hobby  of 
collecting  everything  I  could  find  in  print  about 
artists,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  I  began 
to  mount  on  folios  13x18.  Today  I  have  100,000 
pages  of  such  mountings,  representing  5,000 
artists  and  sculptors  from  Edwin  A.  Abbey  to 
Ignacio  Zuloaga.  The  companionship  of  this 
hobby  has  kept  me  in  health  and  happiness, 
but  at  76,  I  am  obliged  to  find  other  willing 
hands  to  take  it  over. 

The  late  Zona  Gale  after  visiting  the  studio 
told  me  that  so  far  as  she  knew  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  in  existence. 

I  am  looking  for  some  art-minded  young 
man  or  woman  who  might  acquire  this  Art 
Reference  Library  and  carry  on.  Or  perhaps 
some  one  who  would  be  pleased  to  become  its 
donor  to  the  New  York  or  some  other  Library 
or  Art  School. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  meet  such  a  party  at 
my  studio  or  give  further  information  by 
correspondence. 

J.  R.  Kathrens 
Sunshine  Studio 
West  Milton,  Ohio. 
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fOR  FEBRUARY  4.  1939 


You  accuse  me  of  making  a  “savage 

®S.|lckeS  Answers  Gannett,  untrutWul  attack”  upon  Mr.  Can- 

'vDo-l 11*1  i»ikT  •  ••  f  shall  pass  over  your  adjective 

“savage”  since  it  is  used  with  obvious 
bias,  but  “untruthful’  is  another  mat¬ 
ter,  particularly  as  coming  from  one 
who  is  as  careless  with  his  facts  as  you 


KICoUs  Publisher  "Naive 

continued  from  page  14 

^on 
union 


the  man  who  sent  you  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Gannett’s  questionnaire  did  not 
authorize  you  to  use  his  informa¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  answer  them  in  that  order 
and  briefly: 

1.  I  was  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
the  letter  was  a  personal  appeal.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  letter,  personally  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  from  that  and  what  was 


t  the  i*)  report  of  current  events  without  happen  to  be  in  this  instance, 
clause  isr  or  favor  (sic) .’  Since  I  have  already  replied  to  the 

t  dav  "lo  statement  Mr.  Gannett  im-  other  accusations  in  the  forthcoming  . . . 

d  no;  :Jgned  my  motives  in  going  to  New  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  America’s  said  in  the  debate,  took  it  for  granted 

ed  J  iork  to  debate  with  him  the  subject  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  I  shall  take  that  Mr.  Gannett  had  asked  his  many 

Q  in-  d  a  free  press.  Why  this  was  any  up  just  one  point.  You  build  part  of 

clar«d  jure  reprehensible  than  his  going  to  your  case  against  me  by  saying  that 
t  into  ie  same  city  for  the  s^e  purpq^,  I  “Frank  Gannett  asked  a  group  of  his 

t,  bu:  ieave  to  others  to  explain.  ‘Why  does  friends  for  testimony,  from  their  own 

Tiiltor  Mr.  Ickes,  a  member  of  the  President’s  experience,  to  support  his  argument 


t,  and|  Cabinet,  come  from  Washington  and 
rand  here  tonight  denoimcing  Ameri- 
a 5  press  as  unfair  and  unfree?’  asked 
Mr.  Gannett,  who  was  being  ‘taken  by 
,  rjrprise’  by  what  I  had  already  said, 
iad  then  he  answers  his  own  ques- 
mthus: 

lencar, 

ensior.  “'I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because,  when 
lember  Nident  Roosevelt  tried  to  break  down  the 
spjpg.  .taerican  Constitution  by  packing  the  Supreme 

)  yew  ^  - - 


that  we  have  a  press  in  America  free 
from  the  very  repressions  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  was  to  charge,”  and  then  you 
go  on  to  say  that  one  of  these  “friends” 
in  order  “to  even  an  old  grudge,”  be¬ 
trayed  Mr.  Gannett.  The  implication 
is  that  you  are  somewhat  shocked  that 
a  newspaperman  should,  presumably, 
have  fallen  so  low  as  to  give  me,  a  non¬ 
publisher,  his  candid  opinions  about 
his  profession.  The  gentleman  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  being  “clubable.”  Finally 


yes’  court,  the 
,  i^Rss  stood  up  and  fought  honestly  and 

ch  you  make  the  flat  assertion  that  the 

cn.  nel it  embodied  in  the  iniquitous  Court  Bill —  ..  ,  .  „ 

ar.dl*ii ‘bey  helped  to  defeat  It.’  nartioiilar  aHitnr  HiH  nnt  aiithr>ri7«. 


of  the 

at  the 
in  lond 


Tben  Mr.  Gannett  went  on  to  at- 
ack  the  original  Reorganization  Bill, 
•r.ich  he  said  ‘was  written  in  such  a 
,;:it  of  contempt  for  democracy  that 
authorized  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  abolish 
r  change  the  name  and  functions  of 
and  the  r.ery  office  in  the  government,  con- 
pany,  .-'rjiional  or  otherwise.’ 

Julius  jjr,  Gannett’s  unwarranted  per- 
Istter  attack  upon  the  President,  who 
ency  as  solemnly  taken  the  oath  to 

I'l*  jhold  the  Constitution,  should  be 
“  ’.jted  by  those  who  complain  that  I 
*T*"*^h  personal  in  referring  to  a  finan- 
dd™  ta!  transaction  in  which  Mr.  Gannett 
address.  involved  and  which  Mr.  Gannett 
aitted  with  self-justifying  quali- 
auons. 

A  noteworthy  aspect  of  Mr.  Gan¬ 
ns  complaint,  both  at  Town  Hall 
1  in  his  rebuttal  as  printed  in  the 
‘aetin,  is  that,  not  even  by  indirec- 
has  he  attempted  to  meet  the 
t  serious  charge  that  I  made  dur- 
my  original  remarks.  I  refer  to 
e  outrageous,  reckless  and  menda- 
Js  attack  made  by  the  press  of  the 
‘•■'try,  almost  without  exception,  on 
E  so-called  Tugwell  Pure  Food  and 
■J?  Act  of  1933.  I  charged  that  un¬ 
orders  from  the  advertising  agen- 


particular  editor  “did  not  authorize’ 
me  to  use  his  information. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that 
you  have  written  this  entirely  without 
reference  to  the  facts  of  the  matter? 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  your 
incredible  assumption  that  a  newspa¬ 
perman  who  tells  what  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  the  truth  about  his  work 
is  an  unworthy  man  and  a  traitor  to 
his  profession.  Every  one  of  us  who 
has  had  any  contact  with  newspaper¬ 
men  knows  that  journalists  in  private 
conversation  admit  the  general  charges 
that  I  made  in  my  speech.  I  refer  you 
to  Leo  C.  Rosten’s  “The  Washington 
Correspondents,”  if  you  want  printed 
evidence. 

What  I  want  to  bring  out,  however, 
is  your  misrepresentation  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Gannett’s  letter  to  the  editors.  Ap¬ 
parently  you  have  not  seen  the  letter, 
or  you  would  not  have  grown  so  elo¬ 
quent  about  the  “friend”  who  gave 
Mr.  Gannett  a  “stab  in  the  back.”  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance 
at  the  photostat  which  I  am  enclosing, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  a  stereotyped — 
not  a  personal  or  “friendly”  communi¬ 
cation — addressed  to  “The  Editors  of 
All  Daily  Newspapers.”  You  should 
be  in  a  position  to  know  that  there  are 


0. 


_  _  approximately  2,000  daily  newspapers 
of  the  country  (incidentally,  the  in  the  United  States.  Were  you,  per- 
snetic  and  patent  medicine  manu-  haps,  suggesting  that  all  of  the  editors 
'•‘rers  spend  about  half  a  billion  of  all  the  2,000  newspapers  were  per- 
-ars  yearly  in  newspaper  advertis-  sonal  friends  of  Mr.  Gannett? 

!  I  the  newspapers  were  directed  to  Then  there  is  your  unwarranted 
t:  busy  and  kill  the  proposed  legis-  statement  that  the  editor  (by  the  way, 
and  that  the  newspapers  ‘vied  there  were  more  than  one)  “did  not 

authorize”  me  to  use  his  information. 
How  do  you  know?  It  happens  that 
the  editors  who  sent  me  their  replies 
to  Mr.  Gannett’s  questionnaire  did 


each  other  to  see  which  could 
the  most  devotion  to  the  mak- 
of  impure  drugs  and 
etics.’ 


poisonous 


1  charged  that  Mr.  Gannett  in  his  give  me  permission  to  use  them. 
Npapers  had  published  a  full- page 
F'^acenient  to  the  effect  that  he 
Unplaced  a  speaker  against  the  bill 
the  program  of  the  New  York 
e  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Mr.  Gannett  has  not  attempted 
[  ®eet  this  issue,  even  imder  the 
^•ious  complaint  that  such  an  at- 
"  is  ‘personal’  he  must  be  taken 
having  admitted  the  charges  as 
de.” 


Pt-  Ickes  Notes  a 
Pote  and  a  Beam 

^  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Washington 

,  Jan.  30,  1939. 

‘  «ar  Mr.  Robb: 

criticism  of  my  debate  with 
reminds  me  of  the  ancient 
JPfable  of  the  mote  and  the  beam. 


I  will  be  interested  to  see  how  you 
handle  the  instance  of  the  misstate¬ 
ments  of  Arthur  Robb,  Editor  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  E.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

*  •  * 

The  following  reply  was  sent  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Ickes  on  Jan.  31: 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Your  letter  of  the  30th  indicates  your 
belief  that  I  made  two  essential  mis¬ 
statements  in  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty” 
for  January  21,  in  commenting  upon 
your  debate.  These  were: 

1.  That  the  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  was  an  appeal  to  his  friends  for 
factual  information,  whereas  the  letter 
was  a  broadcast  appeal  to  all  daily 
newspaper  editors. 

2.  That  I  mistakenly  asserted  that 


friends  for  similar  assistance.  That  I 
was  at  fault  in  that  assumption,  and 
freely  admit  it,  does  not  warrant  the 
withdrawal  of  any  of  the  remarks  I 
made  in  connection  with  the  circum¬ 
stance. 

2.  You  misquote  my  article  in  say¬ 
ing  that  I  claimed  your  informant  did 
not  authorize  you  to  use  his  informa¬ 
tion.  What  I  plainly  said  was  “he  did 
not  authorize  the  Secretary  to  use  his 
name.”  On  that  I  stand.  You  did  not 
use  his  name,  nor  should  I  expect  you 
to  do  so. 

I  stand  also  upon  the  assertion  that 
his  testimony  constituted  no  evidence. 
A  man  who  admits  that  he  regularly 
violates  every  canon  that  decent  news¬ 
papermen  profess  (even  though  they 
do  not  always  practice  them  to  the  let¬ 
ter)  is  disqualified  as  a  witness  against 
journalism.  I  deny  also  that  “journal¬ 
ists  in  private  conversation  admit  the 
general  charges  that  I  made  in  my 
speech.”  In  a  quarter  century  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  I  have  probably  had  more 
private  conversations  with  newspaper¬ 
men  than  even  you  have  had  in  your 
many  years  of  public  life.  It  is  my 
business  to  have  private  conversations 
with  them  whenever  possible,  and 
while  those  conversations  do  refer  to 
the  occasional  departures  from  the 
written  and  unwritten  codes,  I  have 
never  heard  a  competent  newspaper¬ 
man  admit  your  general  charges.  My 
paper,  in  almost  every  issue,  carries 
ample  and  competent  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  I  might  add  that  I  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Rosten’s  polls  as  com¬ 
petent  evidence  of  anything. 

I  think  it  is  highly  unfortunate  that 
a  man  of  your  undisputed  personal 
and  official  integrity  should  give  his 
weight  to  the  campaign  of  vilification 
against  the  American  newspapers.  I 
point  to  no  beam  in  your  own  eye,  but 
I  do  say,  emphatically  and  with  regret, 
that  you  and  Seldes  and  Lundberg  and 
Rosten  have  magnified  into  beams  the 
inevitable  motes  in  the  newspaper  eye. 

Your  sincerely. 

Editor  &  Publisher, 

Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Editor. 

■ 

LEAVE  AGENCY 

Ben  W.  Schenker,  Sydney  M.  Roth 
and  Edgar  Bernhard  have  purchased 
all  the  stock  interests  of  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris,  president  and  treasurer,  and 
Philip  Morris,  Jr.,  an  account  exec¬ 
utive,  in  Morris-Schenker-Roth,  Inc., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  Mr.  Roth 
Jan.  25.  Mr.  Morris  senior  and  junior 
have  resigned  from  the  agency.  They 
made  no  announcement  of  their  plans. 
Mr.  Roth,  formely  a  vice-president, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  firm 
and  Mr.  Schenker,  also  formerly  a 
vice-president,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  Mr.  Bern- 
hard,  formerly  secretary,  is  now  vice- 
president  and  treasurer. 

■ 

DROPS  STREET  EDITION 

The  Dallas  Dispatch- Journal  Jan. 
30  discontinued  its  “Street”  edition, 
previously  the  first  to  appear  on  the 
streets  each  day.  The  step  was  taken 
“to  concentrate  effort  on  making  other 
editions  of  the  paper  better,”  it  was 
announced. 


Bodenwein  Wills 
New  London  Day 
To  Public  Trust 

All  earnings  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day  ultimately  will  be  used 
for  charitable,  scientific  or  educational 
purposes  in  regions  where  the  paper  is 
circulated,  Theodore  Bodenwein,  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  died  Jan  12,  provided  in  his 
will  filed  for  probate  Jan.  27. 

Mr.  Bodenwein  left  the  Day  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  as  a  trust  and  created  the 
Bodenwein  Public  Benevolent  Founda¬ 
tion  to  distribute  the  earnings  of  the 
newspaper.  However,  it  was  provided, 
90%  of  the  earnings  of  the  paper  will 
be  divided  among  his  family,  Edna  S. 
Bodenwein,  his  widow;  Gordon  Boden¬ 
wein,  his  son  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Day,  and  Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Miles,  his 
daughter,  during  their  lives.  The  re¬ 
maining  10%  will  go  to  charity. 

After  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
three  members  of  his  family,  the  en¬ 
tire  earnings  will  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

“It  is  my  hope,”  the  will  said,  “that 
there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  profits  of  the  Day  Trust  by  reason 
of  the  increase  of  the  size  of  its  field 
and  that  through  this  means  large 
sums  will  be  available  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Much  of  my  success  in  op¬ 
erating  the  Day  Publishing  Company 
has  been  due  to  the  loyalty  of  and 
assistance  of  its  employes.  Much  of 
any  future  success  is  equally  depend¬ 
ent  upon  those  employes.  I  authorize 
liberal  compensation  and  various 
forms  of  assistance  and  rewards,  such 
as  insurance,  bonuses  and  pensions,  be 
established  by  the  Day  trustees.  .  .  .” 

Orvin  G.  Andrews,  general  manager 
of  the  Day,  is  a  trustee. 


The  Year's  Linage 
Finished  Strong 


And  made  a  pretty  satisfac¬ 
tory  annual  advertising  total, 
in  spite  of  a  bad  start.  The 
advertising  department  had 
one  theory  about  it — the  au¬ 
dit  i  n  g  department  another. 
Neither  happened  to  notice 
that  the  curve  began  to  rise 
pretty  soon  after  the  change 
to  Certifieds. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  ihtU.S.A. 

CERIIFIID  DRY  MAT  CORPORATIOII 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Editor-Governor 
Urges  Fearless 
News,  Editorials 

Act  lor  Public  Good, 

Sprague  Tells  Oregon  Meet 

.  .  .  Ellsworth  President 

Meeting  at  Eugene.  Ore.,  recently, 
150  Oregon  newspapermen  heard 
Governor  Charles  A.  Sprague,  who 
until  his  recent 
election  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
S  ale  m  Oregon 
Statesman, 
charge  them  to 
continue  their 
leadership  in 
public  opinion 
and  public  af¬ 
fairs  by  pre¬ 
senting  all  facts 
and  by  writing 
fearless  editor-  ,, 

ials,  at  the  21st 

annual  Oregon  Press  Conference  held 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism.  Harris  Ellsworth,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Roseburg  News  Review,  was 
named  president  of  the  conference. 
George  Turnbull,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  was  again  chosen  secretary. 

Editors,  like  men  in  responsible 
political  positions,  should  sense  social 
changes,  must  understand  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  changing  public  opinion, 
take  into  account  human  emotions, 
and  then  act  accordingly  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  the  governor  declared. 

Major  metropolitan  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  devoting  approximately  20*5^^ 
of  their  news  space  to  pictures,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregonian,  who  spoke  on 
“Graphic  Journalism — Yesterday,  To¬ 
day,  and  Tomorrow.”  Mr.  Hoyt  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Ihe  saturation  point  in 
space  for  pictures  was  not  far  off  and 
that  good  “readin’  matter”  will  always 
be  an  important  part  of  a  paper. 

Smaller  newspapers  can  build  cir¬ 
culation,  good  will  and  increase  ad¬ 
vertising  space  by  use  of  local  pic¬ 
tures.  and  this  is  sufficient  reason  for 
installation  of  a  home  engraving  plant, 
it  was  declared  by  Jack  Bladine,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  McMinnville  Telephone- 
Register.  Use  of  local  illustrations  in 
special  editions  and  the  technique  of 
“photomontages”  were  described  by 
Sidney  King,  Eugene  Register -Guard 
photographer.  Local  advertisers  can 
be  induced  to  use  photographs  in 
their  copy,  and  will  find  the  response 
worth  more  than  the  extra  cost,  it 
was  declared  by  Noble  Stanton,  of 
the  Grants  Pass  (Oregon)  Courier. 

Newspapers  can  co-operate  with 
law  enforcement  agencies  first  of  all 
by  joining  in  the  campaign  of  crime 
prevention,  and  by  making  the  public 
aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
problem,  it  was  declared  by  N.  J.  L. 
Pieper,  special  agent  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Crime  today  is  a  well  organized 
“big  business”  Mr.  Pieper  said,  and  it 
can  only  be  combatted  by  trained 
men  who  employ  scientific  methods 
of  detection.  He  urged  newspaper¬ 
men  to  insist  that  competent  men  be 
employed  as  law  enforcement  officers. 

A  return  to  the  old  slogan,  “news 
that’s  fit  to  print,”  instead  of  the  motto 
of  “speed  at  any  cost”  so  common 
with  many  papers  today,  was  warmly 
advocated  for  Oregon  newspapers  by 
Arthur  L.  Crookham,  city  editor  of 
the  Orego*i  Journal.  “If  newspapers 
give  their  readers  ‘home  town’  news, 
they  can  go  ahead  faster  than  any 


competitor  who  bases  his  claim  to 
superiority  on  Hollywood  columns, 
extensive  wire  services,  or  doubtful 
value  features,”  Mr.  Crookham  stated. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  cup,  awarded 
annually  to  the  best  paper  in  towns 
under  1,000  population,  was  won  by 
the  Redmond  Spokesman.  Second 
place  went  to  the  Junction  City  Times, 
and  honorable  mention  to  the  Condon 
Globe  Times. 

m 

Movie  Official 
Warns  Against 
Ad  Pictures 

Hollywood.  Jan.  30  —  Advertising 
reels,  as  a  part  of  regular  motion  pic¬ 
ture  programs,  present  a  growing 
menace  which  far-sighted  theatre 
operators  will  shun  for  their  own  box 
office  benefit,  as  well  as  to  keep  peace 
with  newspapers.  S.  Charles  Einfeld, 
advertising  head  of  Warner  Brothers 
Pictures,  declared  today. 

There  are,  however,  an  increasing 
number  of  independent  exhibitors  who 
are  accepting  the  commercial  films 
because  it  reduces  the  cost  of  their 
film  rentals,  and  in  some  cases  pays  a 
profit.  That  a  serious  effort  is  to  be 
made  by  large  advertisers  to  invade 
this  new  field  is  indicated,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  by  reports  that  a 
number  of  large  advertising  agencies 
have  or  plan  to  establish  motion  pic¬ 
ture  departments,  to  be  operated  simi¬ 
larly  to  their  present  radio  depart¬ 
ments. 

For  Warners  own  part,  they  have 
seen  the  pitfalls  into  wh'ch  advertising 
film  acceptance  will  ultimately  lead, 
and  have  issued  orders  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  500  houses  in  their  own 
chain  that  no  picture  of  this  type  is 
to  be  booked  by  them. 

“The  screen  has  only  two  functions,” 
Einfeld  said.  “It  cannot  go  into  an¬ 
other  business — advertising — without 
limiting  its  effectiveness  in  both.  The 
theatre  patron  buys  a  ticket  with  the 
implied  understanding  that  he  is  to 
receive  an  evening’s  amusement.  If 
we  sandwich  in  a  film  advising  him 
what  to  take  for  his  next  hangover  or 
what  kind  of  soap  to  buy  for  the 
family  washing  machine,  he  will  re¬ 
sent  it.  If  the  practice  continues  the 
day  will  come  when  he’ll  decide  he 
can  get  just  as  good  advertising  on 
his  radio  for  nothing,  and  stay  home 
altogether.  The  advertising  film  may 
be  so  subtly  handled  that  he  won’t 
know  at  first  what  is  being  fed  him, 
but  sooner  or  later  he'll  wake  up,  and 
then  his  resentment  will  be  the  great¬ 
er  for  having  been  fooled. 

“The  menace  which  the  advertising 
film  threatens  to  the  motion  picture  in- 
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dustry  is  that  of  selfish  regulation. 
Within  reasonable  limits  the  screen 
today  is  free  to  present  any  subject  it 
wishes.  We  can  foresee  that  possibly 
an  exhibitor  who  has  taken  on  say  one 
commercial  film  a  week,  which  may 
bring  him  $15  extra  revenue,  might 
eventually  increase  the  footage  until 
his  income  from  this  source  would  be 
$150  or  more.  Then  along  comes  a 
picture  like  ‘The  Story  of  Louis 
Pasteur,’  which  may  tread  on  the  toes 
of  his  heaviest  advertiser.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  need  only  suggest  ‘I  wish  you 
wouldn’t’  and  the  chances  are  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  would  turn  down  the  picture, 
a  film  which  has  merit  far  beyond  its 
entertainment  value.  Such  a  turn  of 
events  would  force  the  industry  to 
think  twice  before  attempting  to  film 
some  of  the  worth-while  subjects.” 


Press  Society 
Seeks  Members 

The  first  general  appeal  by  the 
American  Press  Society  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  reporters  and  other  editorial 
employes  throughout  the  country, 
is  made  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of 
the  APS  Bulletin. 

The  statement,  printed  under  the 
signature  of  Roe  S.  Eastman,  new 
executive  secretary,  declares  that  this 
group,  formed  a  little  over  two  years 
ago,  “stands  alone”  as  the  one  organ¬ 
ization  representative  of  the  interests 
and  protective  of  the  independence 
of  news-room  workers. 

It  puts  the  society  on  record  also  in 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  preijs 
against  political  attacks,  yet  it  insists 
that  its  officers  and  members  will 
fight  with  equal  determination”  to 
eliminate  the  evils  of  dishonest  pub¬ 
lishing.” 


VICTORY  BANQUET 

To  celebrate  15  consecutive  years' 
leadership  among  all  six-day  evening 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  for  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  advertising,  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  recently 
held  its  1938  Victory  Banquet  in  the 
News  building.  Speakers  were  Wil- 
liam  Tate,  classified  manager,  Broofc. 
lyn  Eagle;  Anthony  Powderly,  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  and  Charles 
Rock,  president.  Media  Records.  Ben¬ 
jamin  J.  Foley,  general  manager, 
News,  presented  prize  awards  to  top- 
linage  solicitors  on  the  News  classified 
staff. 

■ 

P.  D.  GLOVES  CONTEST 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
eleventh  annual  Golden  Gloves  box¬ 
ing  tournment  got  under  away  at  the 
Cleveland  Public  Hall  last  week  with 
more  than  400  entrants.  Amateurs 
from  all  over  Northern  Ohio  competed 
for  the  coveted  prizes — diamond- 
studded  gloves  and  a  trip  to  the 
A.  A.  U.  national  finals  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  in  March.  Sam  Otis, 
sports  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
directs  this  sports  event. 

MIDWEST  MEET  FEB.  6-8 

The  24th  annual  convention  of  the 
Midwest  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  Feb.  6-8  at  the 
Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
James  M.  Rankin,  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Topeka,  Kan.,  president  of  the 
association,  will  preside. 

HOWARD  SPEAKS  MAYS 

Roy  W.  Howard,  selected  as  the  1939 
Mellett  Lecturer,  will  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  Stanford  University  May  9. 
he  announced  this  week. 


R  Personnel  Seruice 
For  Our  Readers 


A  Personnel  Service  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
readers  has  been  established  and  is  an¬ 
nounced  with  the  present  issue.  Details  will 
be  found  on  the  Classified  Page. 

Establishment  of  the  service  comes  at  the 
request  of  newspaper  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives.  These  employers,  seeking 
to  fill  newspaper  or  agency  staff  vacancies, 
call  our  office.  Heretofore,  having  no  rec¬ 
ords  of  applicants,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
fill  more  than  a  few  of  these  requests.  The 
new  service  remedies  this. 

Now  the  Classified  Department  will  have 
on  hand  the  complete  records  of  men  with 
experience  in  both  fields.  These  files  will  be 
open  to  employers  seeking  personnel  advice 
from  us.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can  thus 
serve  employer  and  employee — employer 
by  making  available  the  best  men  for  the 
job,  employee  by  keeping  his  name  and  qual¬ 
ifications  constantly  before  the  buyers  of  his 
services. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Department 
Suite  1700,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-3052 
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Newspapers,  the  country  over,  are  beginning  to  print  strange,  modernistic 
pictures  such  as  the  above,  of  buildings  the  like  of  which  no  generation  has  ever 
anticipated  before.  “The  City  of  Tomorrow”  is  the  Fair’s  chief  message  of  what 
can  be  done  today  to  build  a  better  world  of  the  future. 

Individual  States,  entire  communities,  important  industries,  will  hav’e  impos¬ 
ing  structures  of  their  own,  dedicated  to  “advertising”  resources,  opportunities, 
crops,  manufactured  goods.  It  is  an  “Advertising  Era.”  Progress  is  achieved 
largely  through  ielUng  your  story  to  the  largest  markets  ])o.ssible. 

Every  newspaper  in  America,  lar^e  or  small,  will  do  well  to  read  inevitable 
.symbolism  into  tlie.se  architectural  drcam-palaces  of  "Advertising.” 

Suppose  jiarticipants  in  the  plan  had  said: — "Oh  well,  why  go  to  that 
expense?  Everyone  knows  about  ns.  It  isn't  really  necessary.”  Yet  all  the 
while  expecting  trade,  business,  priority  of  markets.  There  could  he  no  great, 
progressive  World's  Fair. 

Newspapers  sometimes  suffer  from  this  inexplicable  iioint  of  view  .  .  . 
expect  much,  give  little,  when  it  comes  to  national  advertising.  They  expect 
contracts  to  come  in  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  advertise  in  Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  newspaper's  reeijiroeal  duty.  Put  up 
a  dramatic  jmblieity  ‘‘struct lire”  for  a  sort  of  continuous  "World's  Fair'’  of 
readers  .  .  .  readers  who  control  advertising  appropriations,  buy  sjiace  for  them. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  newspaper's  perpetual  Market  Place  of  ideas  and 
of  opportunity. 

If  adverti.sing  is  indeed  a  vast  force  for  good,  for  profit,  then  new.spapers 
them.selves  should  employ  it  in  their  oivn  behalf. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ELMER  A.  BUSHNELL 


Walter  Young,  died  Jan.  31,  in  Day- 


Elmer  A.  Bushnell,  67,  who  won 


national  fame  as  a  cartoonist  a  decade  Joseph  B.  Hurley,  south  Arkansas 


ago,  died  Jan.  29  in  Cincinnati,  of  oil  operator  and  brother  of  Curtis  B. 
injuries  received  in  a  fall.  His  most  Hurley,  publisher,  Morrilton  (Ark.) 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


PROVIDING  a  factual  analysis  of  famous  character  was  “Doc,”  a  short-  Democrat,  and  Wallace  Hurley,  pub- 
each  type  of  media  without  com-  eared,  long-legged  dog.  He  started  on  lisher,  Paris  (Ark.)  Express,  died 
paring  them  to  each  other,  “Adver-  the  Cleveland  Press  and  later  drew  Jan.  28  at  Chicago  where  he  was  re¬ 
using  Media  and  Markets”  by  Ben  chalk  plates  for  the  Cincinnati  Post,  ceiving  hospital  treatment.  He  is  gen- 
Duffy,  vice-president  in  charge  of  Subsequently  he  was  with  the  Cincin-  erally  credited  with  discovery  of  two 
marketing  and  plans  for  Batten,  nati  Times-Star,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  important  oil  fields  in  south  Arkansas. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  is  a  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  New  York  Henry  M.  Butler,  79,  pioneer  week- 

practical  handbook  of  information  for  Globe  and  the  New  York  Journal,  ly  newspaper  editor  and  publisher  in 

anyone  connected  with  advertising  He  also  worked  on  several  Florida  western  Arkansas  and  northeastern 

media.  Mr.  Duffy’s  book  was  released  snd  Cuban  newspapers.  Oklahoma,  died  Jan.  14  in  Grove, 


RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED"  ADS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  — .50  per  line 
3  Times  —  .40  per  line 


last  week  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York — 437  pages — at  $5. 

Mr.  Duffy  has  larded  the  book  with 
statistics  of  all  kinds  pertinent  to 


©bituarp 


Oklahoma,  died  Jan.  14  in  Grove, 
Okla.,  where  he  had  been  residing 
since  his  retirement  several  years  ago. 
Surviving,  besides  his  wife  and  five 
daughters,  are  four  sons  engaged  in 


media  and  markets.  The  figures  not  SAMUEL  B.  STANLEY,  77,  editor  newspaper  work;  O.  E.  Butler,  ^itor, 
only  illustrate  his  points  but  provide  and  associate  publisher,  Clarksville  Grove  Sun;  Joseph  Butler,  publisher, 

(Tex.)  Tunes,  died  Jan.  22.  Mr.  Stan-  Pryor  (Okla.)  Jeffersonian;  H.  M 


valuable  information  for  all  advertis- 


ley  joined  the  paper  when  he  was  six-  Butler,  a  former  Pryor  edito^  and 


Starting  with  the  development  of  teen  years  old,  becoming  editor  13  ^mes  G.  Butler,  editor,  Butler  (Okla.) 


by  copy,  layout  and  medium,  Mr.  w.  Carl  Hamlin,  44,  circulation 


an  advertisement  and  the  parts  played  years  ago.  Herald. 

by  copy,  layout  and  medium,  Mr.  w.  Carl  Hamlin,  44,  circulation  Mrs.  Francis  Shedd,  widow  of  Fred 
Duffy  treats  the  importance  of  people  manager.  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commer-  Fuller  Sh^d,  one-time  president  of 
and  markets.  Illustrations  demon-  cial,  died  recently  of  a  heart  attack.  American  Society  of  Newspaper 

strate  the  information  that  is  needed  He  joined  the  daily  about  10  years  ago.  Editors  and  for  many  years  editor  of 


"HELP  WANTED"  ADS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
CLASSIFICATIONS— 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 
4  Times  —  .70  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending  * 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  wordi.  St^ 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lintt. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Duffy  treats  the  importance  of  people  manager.  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commer- 
and  markets.  Illustrations  demon-  cial,  died  recently  of  a  heart  attack. 


on  markets  in  order  to  plan  a  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  campaign.  vice-nrecident  nf  thr.  rpcentlv 

.f  M.di.  D-  ij"' ‘j 

Without  favoring  any  type,  he  dis-  man  language  daily,  died  suddenly 
cusses  the  influences  determining  the  last  week.  Mrs.  Ella  Bland  Leslie, 


H™  E.  F^k.,  ,6-yea.-old  for-  “i 


Dr.  Karl  E.  Shedd.  at  Staunton,  Va. 


Mrs.  Ella  Bland  Leslie,  80-year-old 
mother  of  three  Virginia  newspaper- 


choice  of  media,  as  to  the  kind  of  Nathaniel  F.  Foote,  65,  Boston  ad-  "pother  of  three  Virginia  newspaper- 

product  and  its  potential  market,  the  vertising  representative  of  the  Forum  i’  ..df ' 

t}rpe  of  advertiser  and  his  advertis-  ond  Century  magazines  and  the  Chris-  Leslie,  Jr.,  is  edi- 

.u _ _ 1  .V, _ _  ana  century  magazines  ana  me  unris-  .  ,  jvT„rfolfc  Ledaer- 


r- - - — -  - -  -  dllU  U  dliu  UiC  ,  ••  a1_  .T  ^  It  T  J 

ing,  the  copy  appeal  and  the  amount  tian  Herald,  died  in  New  York  Jan.  21. 


of  penetration 
market. 


Milo  H.  Bemis,  68,  reporter,  Leo- 


Dispatch.  Bland  and  Frank  Leslie 
publish  the  Clinch  Valley  News,  Taze- 


From  there  Mr.  Duffy  takes  up  rntnster  (Mass.)  Enterprise  for  33  weekly,  which  their  father  pur- 


fii/lll  UtClC  ATAl  .  X.'iUA.V  Loxvero  _  J*  J  T  OO 

each  type  of  media  individually,  delv- 


ing  into  the  good  and  bad  qualities  William  A.  Sweeney,  64,  editor  of  survive. 


of  each — factually  not  opinionately.  Toms  River  (N.  J.)  Courier^  since  Clarke  Dennington,  48,  co-publisher 


introduction  of  “knee  action”  he  Hospital,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


“(1)  Newspapers  would  spread  the  until  his  retirement  in  1936,  died  Jan.  Henderson  in  the  Chronicle. 


news  of  knee  action  to  millions  of  28  of  a  heart  attack 


potential  customers  with  the  greatest  Edward  B.  Prial,  42,  secretary-  room  employe  of  the  Washington  Post 
speed.  treasurer  of  the  Chief,  New  York,  for  more  than  50  years,  died  in  Wash- 

(2)  Newspapers  would  be  timely.  Civil  Service  journal,  died  Jan.  30  at  ington  Jan.  18. 

^e  they  have  a  short  closing  date  the  Harkness  Pavilion,  after  a  brief  Perley  Erik  IVard,  58  vice-president 


since  they  have  a  short  closing  date  the  Harkness  Pavilion,  after  a  brief 
for  advertisements — the  evening  be-  illness. 


fore  the  next  day’s  issue. 


(3)  A  larger  rmmber  of  nwspaper  Danville  (Va.)  Bee  and  Register  automobile  near  his  home  in  Wyncote, 
msertions  could  be  used  to  biuld  up  more  than  25  years,  died  in  a  Dan-  Philadelphia  Suburb. 

ville  hospital  Jan.  28,  a  week  after  Alfred  Russell  Flower  50  oresi- 

(4)  Newspai^rs  could  be  selected  operated  on  for  appendicitis,  dent  of  the  Flower  Steel  Electrotype 

m  cities  that  allowed  intensive  cov-  ^  raeciroiype 

erage  of  the  best  markets.  ^ice-president  of 

“(5)  Magazine  closing  dates  were  mSht  editor.  New  York  American,  co-  Edwin  Flower,  Inc.,  New  York  steel 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  issue  date  of  Proprietor,  New  York  Daily  Invest-  engravers,  and  a  director  of  the  Print- 
the  magazines  that  a  continuous  cam-  author  of  a  syndicated  mg  Crafts  Co.  of  New  York,  died  re- 

paign  before  the  time  of  the  show  investment  column  which  he  signed  cently  at  his  Passaic,  N.  J.,  home. 


would  be  impossible.” 

Frcqaency  It  Important 

Mr.  Duffy  states  several  times  that 
frequency  of  insertion  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  all  advertising  because  “read¬ 
ers  forget  quickly.” 

Magazines,  business  papers,  farm 
papers,  outdoor  media,  and  radio  are 
discussed  in  turn  as  to  their  coverage 
and  markets  and  appeal,  etc.  The 
book  reviews  the  importance  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  circulation  then  swings  to 
co-operative  advertising. 

It  presents  much  factual  information 
on  the  advertising  appropriations, 
how  it  is  determined  and  handled, 
then  discusses  rate  economy. 

After  analyzing  a  typical  agency 
contract  the  book  offers  four  appen¬ 
dices  which  contain  an  analysis  of 
ABC  reports,  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service,  sources  of  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  statistics  and  methods 
of  measuring  radio  circulation. 

Mr.  Duffy’s  work  treats  the  subject 
from  so  many  angles  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  it  could  well  be  used  by 
space  salesmen,  space  buyers  and 
local  promotion  men  as  well  as  for 
an  advertising  class  textbook. — R.U.B. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


HOE'S 


STEREO 


ROUTERS 

flat  and  curved 


EQUIPMENT 


SAW  TABLE-TRIMMER 


JIG  SAW-DRILL 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAPP  ILL. 


Public  Notices 


chased  in  1896.  Three  daughters  also 


Referring  to  the  General  Motors’  1937,  died  Jan.  26  at  Paul  Kimball  Calexico  (Cal.)  Chronicle,  died  re¬ 


cently  after  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a 


the  basic  advertising  medium  be-  in  the  circulation  department  of  the  several  weekly  papers  and  since  Dec. 


Will  Oscar  Shelly,  who  was  in  New  York 
City  several  weeks  ago,  communicate  witi 
the  Classified  Department  of  EDITOR  t 
PUBLISHER.  Several  replies  to  hii 
‘‘Situations  Wanted”  advertisement  await 
him  here. 


AN  IMPOSTANT  SERVICE! 


stated  newspapers  were  selected  as  William  Effbhtz,  68,  city  salesman  native  of  Texas  where  he  published 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  from  1924  1,  1936,  was  a  partner  with  Randall 


‘EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  wr 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highwip 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  librarj 
and  museum  files  will  be  found,  eaiil; 
available,  important  basic  data  aoeit 
newspaper  markets,  ownership,  admiiii. 
tration,  management,  personnel,  featnrei 
circulations,  advertising  rates,  linsgt  lU- 
tistics  and  mechanics  of  production,  u 
well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  msteriil 
regarding  national  advertiser  and  tgeic; 
service.  A  specialist  on  the  daily  sm- 
paper,  “EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER,"  nov 
iti  its  fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Subscribers,  without  finsneiil 
obligation  of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  nrnd 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Serriee 


Francis  Benzler,  79,  a  composing 
room  employe  of  the  Washington  Post 


Opportunity 


and  circulation  manager  of  the  Farm 
Walter  S.  Covey,  61,  pressman  with  Journal,  died  Jan.  22  while  driving  his 


CIrculatlen  Promotion 


Newspapers  For  Sole 


Ideal  County  seat  weekly;  fast  growui 
section  of  Tenn. ;  center  of  Gilberti™* 
Dam  area;  hand  set,  needs  machine  hio 
Will  sell  for  cash  only.  State  y® 
ability  and  financial  qualifications.  The 
Chronicle,  Camden.  Tennessee. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling, 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  r®****®SIi' 
LEN  FEIQHNER  AGENCY.  Nahhw*- 
Mich,  _ 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Splendid  opportnnl^  for  journalistic  ltd; 
with  small  capital  invest  as  partner 
in  pictures  press  service.  (German  edi¬ 
tor),  Box  5075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  good  newapapera,  this  27  year-old  initi; 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  subiUstih 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  De 
CHARLES  PARTLOWE  OO..  Occidesul 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


One  of  South’s  best  money-making 

ties  offered  high  class  publisher  with  1^ 
thousand  cash.  Weekly  publication  ^ 
commercial  printing  and  office 
A-1  equipment,  including  Ludlow.  To" 
of  8,000.  Unlimited  possibilities  for  W 
type  man.  Quick  action  necessary.  TM 
(JREER  citizen,  Greer,  8.  C. 


Elimination  of  worthless  properties 
large  percentage  of  our  work.  If  you  *>" 
to  dispose  of  a  worthwhile  Ds'a 
Weekly,  we  have  the  buyers  who  h» 
the  money.  Harwell  A  Fell,  202o 
Av.  N,  Birmingham,  Ala. _ _ 


GOOD  DAILY  WANTED  ^ 

We  have  a  buyer  for  a  substantial  ^ 
newspaper  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  • 
nesota.  Northern  Illinois  or  lows.  V* 
make  initial  payment  of  $15,000  ot  ® 
Important — the  field  must  be 
LEN  FEIGHNER 

Nashville. 


Pltase  mentdon  BDITOB  k  PtJBLtf^ 

when  anewerlng  edmectdie*^ 


rOR  FEBRUARY  4,  1939 
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Ftatur*  Material  Wanted 

wiihes  material  and  ideas  for 
MW«P*P^'’  fpeiures.  Send  full  details 
ud  samples  to  Post  Office  Box  155, 
l,(ODia,  N.  J. 

New  York  Newt  Coverage 

{u  aclaslve  New  York  news,  features, 
iiterriews,  photos;  general,  technical; 
write  Anglopress,  872  Lorimer,  BrooklTn, 
Sew  York. 

Direct-Mail  Service 

^  NELCO  TYPED  LETTERS 

^  personal,  effective  means  of  selling 
more  prospects  by  mail — inexpensively. 
NEW  ERA  LETTER  COMPANY,  INC., 
47  West  Street,  New  York.  DIgby  4-9100. 

Dll  Process  letters  are  taken  for  personal 
tommunications.  Try  ns.  Complete  mailing 
lorrice.  Perfect  Letter  Oo.,  80  E.  21st 
Stn  N.  Y.  0. 

Help  Wanttd 

’i  nswering  advertisement  of  the  "Help 
Wtntei"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  tend 
ctfiis  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose,  and  avoid  possible 
ills  of  originals. 


IWENTY-riVE  SALESMEN  WANTED 

ste^ti  Xitional  Special  Feature  Advertising 

ITOE  4  Organization  has  opening  for  high  class 

to  hit  salesmen  of  proven  ability.  Only  men 

nt  await  furnish  best  of  references  as 

to  character,  integrity  and  sales  ability 
will  be  considered.  Opportunity  for 
right  type  men  to  earn  in  excess  of 
1100.00  weekly.  If  interested,  write 
giring  present  connection  and  past 
record. 


BBIOOS  BROS.  ADVERTISING  CO. 
MUTUAL  HOME  BLDG. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


Situationa  Wanted 

Advertising 

Advertising  Man,  Business-getter,  experi¬ 
enced  salesman,  copywriter,  manager. 
Excellent  record.  Creative  ideas. 

Box  4972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Executive,  employed,  seeks 
bigger  job,  permanency.  Know  display, 
classified,  credit,  promotion,  rates  and 
merchandising.  Consider  assistant  man¬ 
agership  or  top  salesman  opportunity. 
Eleven  years  newspaper,  agency  experi¬ 
ence,  east,  midwest.  Excellent  record. 
Young,  married,  Protestant.  Box  5085, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display,  Classified  Advertising,  Job  Printing, 
Shop  Foreman.  Now  handling  printing, 
advertising,  estimating,  purchasing.  De¬ 
sires  position  on  daily  or  weekly.  Mid¬ 
west  state  preferred.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Present  employer  will  endorse 
qualifications.  Age  36.  Box  5070,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  mrT  publisheIi 

Have  you  a  reason  for  a  Special  Edition 
or  Feature  Page?  46  Editions  without 
a  failure.  Clean  selling  make  collections 
100%.  Newspaper  and  bank  references. 
Extra  linage — extra  dollars.  Box  5065, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

NOW  AVAILABLE  FIRST  TIME 

to  Publisher  of  aggressive  newspaper 
who  desires  Classified  Expansion  and 
appreciates  the  importance  of  Classified 
Telephone  sales  as  a  good  will  and 
business  producer. 

This  woman  is  qualified  to  analyze  all 
phone  room  problems.  She  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  record  for  successful  building.  Will 
positively  bring  in  obstinate  holdout  ad- 
verti.sers  and  increase  linage  on  regular, 
and  show  staff  how  to  do  clean,  per¬ 
manent  selling. 

Has  been  continuously  employed.  Can 
show  satisfactory  record  —  continuous 
gains.  Excellent  references,  good  health. 
Straight  salary  or  (piarantee  with  bonus 
or  commission.  Will  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  freely.  Photo  on  request. 

James  W.  Brown.  Jr., 
Assistant  Publisher, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Sitarban  Weekly  Newspaper,  leader  in  its 
ield,  wants  Business  Manager.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Successful  man 
must  have  proven  record  of  experience  and 
necess  on  firing  line  in  publishing  field. 
Experience  in  job  plant  production  help¬ 
ful,  but  not  necessary.  Photograph  and 
lull  particulars  desired.  All  replies  con- 
fdential.  Our  men  know  of  this  ad.  Box 
5090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  need  high  grade  men  and  women,  lo- 
itic  UdT  outside  of  New  York  City,  for  our 

putter  uution-wide  force  of  resident  field  inves- 
rnan  ed:  <>t*tors.  Experience  in  interviewing  and 
isher.  '  Eood  approach  required;  a  knowledge 
of  writing  is  helpful.  Your  connection 
vith  us  will  be  permanent,  but  assign¬ 
ments  are  intermittent  and  are  paid  for 
by  the  job  or  day.  We  can  use  people 
vbo  have  part  time  or  free  lance  work, 
but  who  are  free  to  give  ns  full  time 
whenever  we  need  them.  MARKET  RE¬ 
SEARCH  CORPORATION  of  America, 
Sockefeller  Center,  1250  Sixth  Avenue, 
Jiew  York,  N.  Y. 

Well  Known  Firm  of  newspaper  representa- 
Jirei  has  opening  in  New  York  office 
salesman  who  has  demonstrated  his 
Jbility  to  sell  national  advertising  in 
“ihly  competitive  situations.  In  apply- 
mi,  please  give  full  details  as  to  experi- 
'•fe.  age,  religion,  references  and  salary 
—which  will  be  kept  in  confidence.  Box 
»095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

>F  YOU  SEEK 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB— 

Enlisf  Our  Aid 

^Kt  a  Ihrte-lime  "SlluaUon"  ad  in  EDITOR 
4  PUBLISHER. 

I-  Adi  lot  our  amploymant  ragiitralion  blank. 
Vith  thii  nilad  out  eomplalaly,  wt  will 
ha  able  to  pratent  your  quallRcationu  in  an 
inlallisani  manner. 

Thera  It  no  eharia  for  poiitioni  obtained. 
Thii  ii  an  additional  sarvlea  to  our  clataifiad 
•dvartitaru. 

Va  frequently  receive,  and  alwayi  invlle, 
'aquests  for  help  from  newspaper  owners 
•nd  executives. 

'**^TT  a  threa-time  ad  now  If  you  are  seekinf 
*  newspaper  connection,  and  tend  II  to 
et  with  your  check  or  money-order  at 
'esular  rales  shown  in  the  clatsIRed  rate 
rchadule.  The  ad  will  start  in  the  next 
evailable  issue  and  a  retititalion  card  will 
be  sent  you  immediately. 

CLASSIFIED  DEFT. 

Timet  Bld|.,  Timet  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 


Assistant  or  Circulation  Manager.  “10.518 
net  increase  from  September  ’37  to  Sep¬ 
tember  ’38.”  This  promotion  ad  re¬ 
cently  published  by  the  paper  for  which 
I  have  worked  past  five  years.  Total  14 
year-i  experience.  Know  how  to  keep 
expenses  down — revenue  up.  Young  (33 
years),  ambitions,  enthusiastic.  Will 
take  minor  position  until  proven  ability. 
Available  at  once.  Interview.  Box  5056, 
_  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Cirenlation  Manager  with  Metropolitan  and 
small  daily  experience,  wants  medium¬ 
sized  paper.  Expert  on  boy  status  and 
ABC.  Commensurate  earnings.  Box  5064, 
_ Editor  &  J?ubJisher. 

Contact  wanted  with  publisher  seeking 
young,  aggressive  circulation  manager  or 
assistant.  Good  organizer,  capable,  con¬ 
scientious.  Fifteen  years  on  leading 
state  daily.  Wealth  of  experience.  Char¬ 
acter.  references,  excellent.  Box  5062, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Opportunity  to  Improve  Cirenlation 
set-np.  Present  Asst.  Mgr.  available  by 
unnsual  circumstances. 

20  Yrs.  experience  metropolitan  dailiea, 
17  with  one  paper.  Age  38,  married, 
good  edneation. 

Familiar  with  all  details  from  mall 
room  to  manager’s  office.  No  magic,  bnt 
can  build  solidly  by  training  little  mer¬ 
chants  and  make  entire  department 
click. 

Excellent  references.  Present  em¬ 
ployer  aware  this  Ad.  Salary  aeeondsry 
to  opportunity  to  win  snceesa  by  work 
and  integrity. 

Box  4950,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 

Young  Buecesifnl  dlatrlet  manager,  age  S6, 
now  available.  Excellent  reference!.  Lo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  No  “floater."  Knows  all 
phases  carrier  promotion.  Wants  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  4058,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


SlfuatloRs  WoRtad 

Editorial 

Can  yon  use  all-around  reporter  who  can 
double  expertly  at  copy  desk,  rewrite, 
makeup  and  sports?  Am  cameraman, 
too.  Fifteen  years  editorial  experience. 
Box  5097,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Can’t  get  along  without  Itl 
Dear  Editor:  Newspaper  work  lures  me 
from  publicity.  Young,  experienced  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer,  background,  movie- 
dramatic  reviewing;  university  journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Box  5100,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Capable  man  wants  street  or  desk  work  on 
medium  sized  daily  anywhere.  Can  handle 
photography.  Four  years’  experience  in 
Midwest  and  Rockies.  Married,  27.  Best 
references.  Moderate  salary.  Charles  Rey- 

ner,  Rapid  City,  8.  D. _ ^ 

College  editor,  no  illusions,  22,  personable, 
prefer  middlewest.  Box  5094,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Deskman-reporter:  8  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence.  Big,  small  city  dailies.  College  grsd- 
nate.  Excellent  references.  Box  4999,  Edi- 
'zaqsiiqnj  if  JO) 


Situations  Wantad 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

EDITOR  WITH  SALES  ABILITY 

Ten  Years  Newspaper  Experience.  Ran 
own  publicity  office.  Now  selling  indus¬ 
trial  offset  publications;  editing  trade 
newspaper.  Age  29.  Married.  W’ill  pro¬ 
duce  on  any  good  offer.  Box  5086,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  worker,  separated  from  managing 
editor  situation  by  consolidation,  seeks 
connection ;  mature  man  of  proven  capa¬ 
bility;  widely  experienced;  sober;  relia¬ 
ble;  man  of  family;  good  appearance  and 
able  to  make  friends;  available  now;  go 
any  place.  Box  4985,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  writing-reporter  seeks  change; 
27,  married,  six  years  press  association 
experience,  two  years  small  city  where 
now  employed  as  court  reporter.  Prefer 
similar  position,  but  can  handle  any  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  job.  Box  5055,  Editor  A 

_  Publisher.  _  _  _ 

Former  Editor  of  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Sunday 
Po.st,  33,  married,  can  do  anything  on 
newspaper  but  print  it.  Box  5054,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PubUshMj _ 

Girl,  23,  leaving  press  association  through 
which  by-lined  nation-wide,  wants  niche 
to  show  enterprise.  Journalism  school 
grad,  unencumbered  by  geography  or  af¬ 
fiance.  Jean  Hoffman,  18155  Clifton  Rd., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Graduate  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
22.  single.  Experience  reporting,  copy¬ 
reading.  photography,  radio.  Own  new 
Speed  Graphic  camera.  International  News 
Service  correspondent.  Available  now. 
Box  5068,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  have  education,  energy,  intelligence,  ex¬ 
perience — reporter,  editor,  writer.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  Box 
5087,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

News  Editor-Writer:  United  Press,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  weekly,  small  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Quality  mag  writer,  26. 
Speak  German.  Experienced  from  ads. 
feature  writing,  to  composing  room. 
Unlimited  references.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Free  to  travel.  Versatility  of  value 
to  paper  or  magazine.  No  ambitions  for 
big  pay.  Box  4948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer-reporter,  now  employed  and 
on  same  job  12  years  (40,000  circulation) 
desires  change  to  full-time  photo  job. 
Age  31,  married.  College  2  years;  $1,500 
owned  equipment  includes  new  4  by  5 
Speed  (Jraphic,  3  flash  guns,  range 
finder,  etc.;  new  Leica  G  and  5  lenses — 
speed,  wide  angle,  portrait,  2  telephoto: 
complete  dark  room  equipment;  many 
auxiliary  gadgets;  electric  print  drier. 
News,  commercial,  baby  and  child  photos; 
work  consistently  good;  have  car.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  5052,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer,  age  21,  two  years  exj)erience. 
can  do  street,  inside,  or  commercial 
work.  Go  anywhere.  Box  5060,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Reporter-Rewrite — young.  Some  experience; 
college  graduate.  Articles  published  in 
magazines.  Small  salary — go  anywhere. 
Box  5049,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter-rewrite,  23 — Can  do  features,  in¬ 
terviews,  sports,  drama,  court  or  police 
work :  write  beads,  edit  or  copyread. 
Formerly  with  the  AP.  Will  consider 
small  town.  Box  5038,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  rewrite,  24,  tingle,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  Rhode  Island  daily;  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  national  picture  magazine; 
reporter  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  dailies;  radio 
newswriting,  press  association  experi¬ 
ence.  Anywhere  in  East.  Have  ear.  Box 
4982,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Trade  Papers — Magaines  Attention  1 

Reporter,  24,  two  years  weekly,  daily; 
five  in  retail  line.  Knowledge  make-up, 
editing.  Box  4966.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wantad 

GenersI  &  Administrative 


Assistant  to  Manager  or  Publisher.  Abso¬ 
lutely  know  newspaper  game.  Have  acted 
as  advertising  and  production  mgrs.  also 
mechanical  supt.  Can  cut  costs.  Person¬ 
ality  and  ability  proven.  Anywhere.  Box 
5092,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Assistant  to  Bnsiness  Manager  or  Pub¬ 
lisher:  Aggressive,  intelligent,  young 
newspaperman ;  eight  years  on  large 
Metropolitan  papers;  experienced  in 
every  department,  with  keen  knowledge 
of  mechanical  problems  and  costs.  I’m 
38,  married,  university  graduate.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity  to  “dig-in” 
and  show  results.  Box  5088,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Mscbanical 

A-1  Fressman-Stereotyper,  color  work;  24 
years’  experience.  Sober,  reliable.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Pan!  Severs,  3306  Grantwood 
Drive,  Parma,  Ohio. _ 

Supsrintendent  of  engraving  department — 
an  experienced  man  accustomed  to  large 
output.  Box  4993,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  MART 

Equipment  listed  below  is  offered  by 
leaders  in  the  field,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  full  confidence. 

Prassnt  &  Machinary  For  Sain 

Goss  Cox-O-Type  press  with  double  folder, 
double  delivery.  Fine  for  8-psge  news¬ 
paper,  16-page  tabloid.  32-page  maga¬ 
zine,  or  circular  work  2  colors.  Machine 
is  practically  new.  Co.st  $8,700.00.  Will 
sell  delivered  and  erected  for  $4,800.00 
on  terms.  Graphic  Machinery  Exchange, 
30  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Goss  32-page  Straightline,  high  speed  36,000 
per  hour,  from  South’s  leading  daily. 
Offered  rebuilt,  guaranteed  and  serviced 
for  2  years  at  $10,000.  Also  20-page  Hoe. 
$7,500.  Nearly  new  Model  A  Duplex  at 
50%  discount.  PAJAY,  Bethpage,  N.  Y. 

Goss  48  page  straight  line  Sextuple  Press 
23  9/16  inch  page  cut  off  equipped  with 
two  folders  and  electric  paper  hoist.  Semi¬ 
automatic  A.  C.  control.  Two  ton  Hoe 
metal  pot  with  pump.  Hoe  hand  casting 
box  and  Hoe  finishing  machine.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  at  $5,000  as  is  at  OB¬ 
SERVER-DISPATCH,  Utica,  NVw  York, 
where  it  is  now  in  use.  Come  see  it  in 
operation.  _ 

Linotype  Mold  Disks  now  rebuilt  by  pat¬ 
ented  process  using  steel  rim.  Disks 
loaned  and  exchanged.  Sent  on  approval 
basis.  Only  $30.  We  buy,  sell  and 
trade  in  new,  used  and  rebuilt  type¬ 
setting  machine  equipment.  Montgomery 
A  Bacon,  Towanda,  Penna^ _ 

Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Monotypes.  Cylinder 
and  Job  Presses,  Saw  Trimmers,  Casting 
Boxes,  etc.  Plants  completely  equipped. 
Terms.  PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORA- 
TION,  82  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Practically  new  Model  26  42-em  Linotype 
Mixer,  serial  number  above  49000,  with 
very  latest  style  centering  and  qnadding 
device.  Hood-Falco  Corp’n.,  225  Varick 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Rebuilt  printing,  typesetting,  binding  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Large  Stock.  Bargains. 
Terms.  Shakun  Printing  Machinery  Co., 
129  W.  24th  St.,  New  York. 

Scott  Multi-Unit  solid  steel  cylinder  roller, 
bearing  Press.  Bargain.  8  Units,  2  red- 
line  fudges,  2  double  folders,  synehron 
ized  motors  and  control,  motor-generatora, 
conveyors,  2  Pony  Autoplates.  Will  sell 
in  units  2  to  8,  bnt  prefer  retain  one 
octuple  for  own  purposes.  J.  J.  HAR¬ 
RINGTON  ASSOCIATES,  441  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York  City.  VAnderbilt 

_6  4189. _ _ 

Used  motors  for  sale.  Three  Cline  Mfg.  Co. 
Westinghouse  made  for  Intertypes;  8 
Emerson  for  Linotypes.  Specifications  on 
request.  Press-Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wia- 
consin. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Newspaper  Press  somewhat  modem  type; 
preferably  23  9/16  inch  sheet-cut;  to 
print  16  standard  size  pages,  black,  and 
two  colors  first  and  last  pages.  Complete 
with  stereotyping  equipment.  Box  5099, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  dia- 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description, 
price,  f.o.b.  point.  Box  4974,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Will  buy  for  cash  Model  8  Linotypes  or 
Model  O  Intertypes.  Box  4958,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Linotype  Rebuilding 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  mors 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotypa 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Fheto-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotieitions  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

BuHiness  Established  in  1899 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


TWO  IDEAS  have  come  to  us  in  the 
p>ast  few  days  for  the  salvation  of 
newspapers  from  themselves  and  from 
the  termites  and 
Danger  woodpeckers  who  are 

Without  or  boring  from  without. 

w*k‘  9  from  a  work- 

'  *"■  ing  newspaperman, 

who  fears  the  attacks 
which  have  been  hammered  against 
newspapers  since  1936.  The  other  is 

from  a  good  friend  of  newspapers 
whose  prosperity  depends  upon  theirs 
and  who  sees  their  greatest  danger  to 
be  in  the  cut-throat  competition  for 
circulation  and  advertising. 

The  working  newspaperman  pro¬ 
poses,  purely  as  a  temporary  or  emer¬ 
gency  measure,  organization  of  an 
American  Free  Press  Association, 
strongly  officered  and  financed,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  ANPA  or  any  other 
newspaper  group.  Its  function  would 
be  the  prompt  and  energetic  defense 
of  newspapers,  individually  and  as  a 
group,  against  criticisms  like  those  in 
the  books  of  Ferdinand  Lundberg  and 
George  Seldes  and  purely  political  as¬ 
saults  like  the  1938-1939  p>okes  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Ickes,  Senator  Minton  and 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Arnold  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  He  would 
have  this  association  present  indisput¬ 
able  proof  that  newspapers  were  not 
punished  and  defeated  by  their  read¬ 
ers  in  President  Roo.'^evelt’s  1936  re- 
election. 

The  other  proposal  is  that  organized 
journalism  get  itself  a  dictator  like 
Will  Hays  or  Judge  Kenesaw  Moun¬ 
tain  Landis.  This  gentleman  sees 
newspapers  wholly  unable  to  co-op¬ 
erate  on  any  large  scale  for  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  abuses  which  cost  them 
patronage  of  important  advertisers 
and  revenue  through  open  or  con¬ 
cealed  rate-cutting.  He  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  that  most  newspaper  troubles 
have  economic  roots,  and  that  with  eli¬ 
mination  of  the  economic  mayhem, 
publishers  will  have  opportunity  to 
think  about  performances  which  will 
cement  them  firmly  in  public  esteem. 
*  *  * 


Con  it  B* 
Solved 
Nationally? 


THERE  in  two  walnut  shells  are  ideas 
advanced  by  informed  and  sincere 
men.  Both  ideas  are  worth  discussion, 
even  though  our 
present  opinion  is  that 
neither  is  workable. 
We  can  change  our 
mind,  as  we  have  on 
other  newspaper 
questions,  in  the  face  of  better  evi¬ 
dence  than  is  now  visible.  The  need 
is  apparent  for  a  rebuttal  of  the  slan¬ 
ders  against  newspapers  based  upon 
incomplete  records,  incompletely  stat¬ 
ed  facts  and  half-truths,  and  just  plain 
lies.  No  publishers  need  be  told  that 
the  insane  competition  for  the  other 
fellow's  subscribers  and  advertising 
linage  is  destructive  both  of  revenue 
and  confidence.  But  that  war  goes  on, 
and  we  doubt  that  Judge  Landis  or 
Will  Hays,  multiplied  by  10,  can  put 
an  end  to  it.  TTiat  end  must  come 
from  within. 

Fundamentally,  however,  we  doubt 
that  these,  or  any  other  newspaper 
problems,  are  solvable  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale.  Newspapers,  as  a  group, 
do  constitute  a  national  advertising 
medium,  as  Wilder  Breckenridge  and 
Charley  Rock  have  often  argued.  By 
the  nature  of  their  work,  they  see  that 
as  the  major  function  of  the  press.  In 
that  view,  we  believe,  they  are  far 
ahead  or  out  of  line  with  the  thinking 
of  most  publishers. 

The  newspaper  is  essentially  a  local 
institution.  Its  service  as  a  national 
advertising  medium  is  rendered  best 


by  thorough  tilling  of  its  local  garden. 
By  energetic  news  coverage,  furnish¬ 
ing  interesting  features  and  building 
strong  reader  confidence  in  the  largest 
attainable  volume  of  advertising  of  lo¬ 
cal  stores,  it  makes  level  and  easy  the 
path  of  the  national  advertiser  to  local 
customers.  If  its  news  and  features 
do  not  command  a  local  following,  if 
it  permits  local  advertisers  to  abuse 
the  public  trust,  its  value  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  nil,  or  nearly  so, 
and  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  entire 
newspaper  pattern. 

To  that  extent,  our  friend’s  proposal 
is  logical.  He  would  have  a  dictator 
clothed  with  absolute  power  over  bus¬ 
iness  practices.  The  dictator  could 
hear  a  complaint  from  one  newspaper 
that  its  competitor  had  cut  its  basic 
published  rate  on  mail  copies  from  $6 
to  $4  a  year  and  then  proceeded,  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  postal  regulations,  to 
publish  a  special  offer  of  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  at  $2.  He  could  decide,  from 
an  omniscient  view  of  newspaper  eco¬ 
nomics,  that  the  $2  rate  had  to  be 
stopped  pronto. 

Another  publisher  might  complain 
that  his  rival  in  the  next  town  was 
putting  out  a  throwaway  all  over  the 
territory,  including  it  in  his  local  cir¬ 
culation,  adding  its  cut-rate  linage  to 
the  card-rate  stuff  and  furnishing 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  advertising 
agencies  with  a  phony,  padded  linage 
total.  That’s  being  done,  of  course, 
and  it  is  thoroughly  bad  business, 
shady  competitmn.  The  dictator  might 
rule  the  padded  linage  out. 

Or  he  might  receive  complaints,  as 
we  do  every  time  we  print  linage  fig¬ 
ures,  that  some  paper  is  giving  adver¬ 
tisers  a  free  extra  Sunday  insertion 
for  the  price  of  an  ad  in  the  daily  edi¬ 
tion.  He  might  knock  that  out. 

His  undercover  men  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  might  report  to  him  that 
the  representative  of  one  paper  was 
unethically  critical  of  its  competition, 
thereby  destroying  the  faith  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  all  newspaper  claims.  And 
he  might  say  that  that  was  out  too, 
for  the  good  of  the  order. 

He  undoubtedly  would  be  called 
upon  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  all  the  people  who  feel  ag- 
grived  at  newspaper  reporting  of  their 
activities  to  compel  newspapers  to 
print  all  that  the  day’s  events  afforded 
in  the  way  of  news.  And  then  he 
runs  into  trouble. 

*  *  * 


Big  City 
Versus 
Small  Town 


WE  DOUBT  that  the  job  would  ap- 
oeal  to  Judge  Landis,  with  his  little 
kingdom  of  16  major  league  clubs.  24 
big  minor  clubs,  and 
possibly  300  little  fel¬ 
lows.  Or  to  General 
Hays,  with  his  few 
wielders  of  million 
dollar  checks  to  keep 
in  line.  Either  of  their  jobs  are  an 
afternoon  on  the  beach  compared  to 
the  task  of  telling  newspapers  how  to 
behave.  There  are  approximately 
1,500  cities  in  which  daily  newspapers 
are  published.  In  about  1.200  of  them 
there  is  only  one  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship.  That,  you  think,  should  simpli¬ 
fy  the  job,  leaving  only  300  cities 
where  cut-throat  competition  might 
exi.st.  It  should,  if  it  were  true. 

The  fact  is  that  every  small  town 
within  the  daily  trading  radius  of  a 
big  city  is  in  direct  competition  with 
the  big  city  newspapers  and  big  city 
stores.  The  big  fellow  has  the  bulge 
in  wire  news  and  in  features.  When 
he  offers  his  paper  to  “rural”  readers 
at  $2.  $1,  or  even  50  cents  a  year  (even 
that  has  been  done)  he  is  snatching 
at  the  very  meat  on  the  table  of  the 


small  city  fellow  who  can’t  meet  his 
price,  can’t  get  the  features,  and  has 
to  concentrate  largely  on  local  news, 
with  a  limited  world  and  national  ser¬ 
vice.  The  big  paper  brings  to  the 
small  town  the  advertisements  of  the 
metropolitan  stores,  within  an  hour 
or  two  by  automobile,  thereby  luring 
trade  away  from  the  small  city  mer¬ 
chants  and  making  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  stay  in  business,  much  less 
support  adequately  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  local  daily. 

Those  are  conditions  of  fact,  and  we 
doubt  that  any  dictator  can  disturb 
them.  Maybe  he  would  not  want  to. 
It  may  be  good  for  the  small  city 
reader  to  have  access  to  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  news  report  of  world  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  in  contrast  to  the  skele¬ 
ton  summary  his  local  editor  pro¬ 
vides.  It  may  be  economic  that  the 
greater  selection  and  presumably  low¬ 
er  prices  of  the  big  department  stores 
should  be  available  to  the  small  town 
housewife.  But  you  won’t  find  any 
small  city  publisher  under  the  guns  of 
a  big  city  to  say  so.  In  the  inner  cir¬ 
cles  of  publishers’  meetings  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  discussion,  some  of  it 
bitter,  on  that  subject  than  on  ways 
and  means  of  finaigling  labor — George 
Seldes  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing. 

Truth  crisscrosses  through  the  argu¬ 
ment.  The  .small  city  newspapier  and 
the  small  city  merchant  must  be  pre¬ 
served  if  small  town  life  is  not  to  be 
destroyed  in  this  country,  but  in  our 
motorized  civilization,  it  is  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  bar  either  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  or  metropolitan 
stores  from  a  whack  at  the  small  town 
consumer’s  dollar.  The  answer,  as 
most  of  the  surviving  small  town  pub¬ 
lishers  and  small  town  merchants 
seem  to  find  it,  is  the  rendition  of  a 
local  service  so  vital  to  the  community 
that  neither  class  loses  the  bulk  of  the 
support  from  the  community. 

Economics  themselves  may  one  day 
convince  the  big  city  fellow  that  he 
can’t  make  money  on  fringe  circula¬ 
tion  at  ridiculous  bargain  rates.  Lots 
of  them  know  it  now  and  get  into  the 
melee  just  to  keep  even  with  a  weak 
competitor  who  makes  his  bad  situa¬ 
tion  worse  by  throwing  money  out  of 
the  window.  Economics  also  may 
some  day  teach  the  big  fellows  that 
it  is  good  business  to  let  their  little 
competitors  flourish.  Not  many  wise 
advertisers  today  swallow  the  blarney 
that  200  circulation  in  a  city  150  miles 
from  the  metropolitan  point  of  pub- 
I’cation  is  as  potent  as  the  4,000  or  so 
that  the  little  paper  produces  on  the 
spot.  The  advertiser  is  getting  his 
money’s  worth,  plus,  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  that  the  big  fellow  lays  down  in 
the  retail  trading  territory;  if  he  thinks 
the  rest  of  it  is  a  useful  and  profitable 
bonus,  he  is  probably  kidding  himself 
and  his  directors. 

*  *  • 

WE  DON’T  believe  a  dictator  is  the 

solution  to  that  problem,  if  he  were 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  himself  or 
James  J.  Farley,  two 
Publltheri  gentlemen  who  right- 

Don't  Need  theniselves 

„  on  national  informa- 

y*  •'■y  tion  and  n  a  t  i  on  a  1 
judgments.  They 
know  how  to  add  up  all  the  little 
drops  to  make  a  recognizable  ocean, 
but  they  have  never  tackled  a  job  like 
making  all  the  piarts  of  the  newspaper 
world  equal  a  whole.  It  can’t  be  done 
that  way,  but  that  isn’t  the  only  way. 

The  job  can  be  done  from  within, 
we  are  convinced,  despite  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  thousands  of  pious  “be  it  re¬ 


solved”  pronouncements  by  new.sp 
associations.  It  can  be  done  leg3I3 
despite  the  fears  of  many  a.ssociati^* 
heads  dating  back  to  the  Federal  Tn 
Commission  investigation  of  advert 
ing  practices  15  years  ago.  Then 
presence  on  the  records  of  several  t. 
sociations  of  resolutions  designed 
end  uneconomic  practices  were 
as  a  pretext  to  charge  newspap 
with  restraint  of  trade.  The  ch 
were  dropped,  but  no  publis 
group  relished  the  experience 
spending  thousands  of  dollars 
lawyers’  fees  and  bulky  records, 
solutions  with  teeth  have  been  avoid 
since  then. 

We  see  no  need  for  any  new 
ciation  for  the  specific  defense  of  i 
free  press.  That  is  a  proper  func 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publii 
Association.  So  is  the  gathering 
convincing  presentation  of  facts 
uneconomic  business  practices. 

We  have  said  it  many  times,  and  i 
intend  to  keep  on  saying  that  there  iJ 
seldom  need  for  the  secrecy  that  surH 
rounds  the  activities  of  so  many  joil 
activities  of  publishers.  The 
shrouds  no  skullduggery.  There  is  i 
conspiracy  against  labor.  In 
meeting  rooms  no  dark  plots 
hatched  against  Washington  or 
bany  or  any  other  governmental  fo 
Everything  that  is  discussed  in  exe 
tive  session  is  either  given  to  the  pn 
immediately  in  full  or  in  sumnuuyj 
and  every  important  action  must 
consummated  in  the  view  of  the  pu 
lie  or  of  the  public’s  elected  represO'J 
tatives.  So  why  the  appearance 
secrecy? 

Eliminate  that.  Let  it  be  said  pb 
ly  that  publishers  regard  certain 
mands  of  labor  unions  as  imp 
of  immediate  attainment  or  thorou 
ly  unreasonable.  The  public  won’t  I 
much  concerned,  and  the  publb' 
attitude  is  no  secret  to  the  unions  < 
ing  with  them.  The  craft  union  le 
ers  and  the  publishers’  negotiate 
know  all  the  rules  that  govern  spsr-] 
ring  over  wage  contracts  and  they  \ 
ually  come  out  with  about  what ' 
expected. 

The  real  reason  for  executive 
sions  is  that  publishers  don’t  like 
discuss  the  intimacies  of  competiti 
and  of  their  own  devices  to  meet  i 
within  earshot  of  customers  who  i 
not  approve.  These  are  family 
not  to  be  waged  on  Broadway, 
shrink  also  from  talking  in  pu 
about  ideas  which  have  succes 
increased  income,  lest  some  adveri 
ing  Shylock  move  in  with  his 
adaptation  of  the  idea  at  his  own  ] 
Most  of  them  are  sound,  ethical  id 
the  success  of  which  should  dk 
anything  but  the  prevailing  mode 

We  need  more  of  those  ideas 
more  publicity  for  them.  We 
publicity,  too,  for  well-founded 
dies  of  the  lunatic  practices  of 
pap>ers.  Everybody  knows  sometr 
about  some  of  them  now.  Nob 
does  anything  effective  to  cori 
them,  mainly  because  the  facts 
not  been  assembled  in  solid, 
ing  form.  Publishers  have  made 
studies  of  either  advertising  or  cu 
lation  rates  and  practices.  Those  i 
for  advertising  interests  have 
presented,  usually,  in  such  shape  M 
demand  immediate  defensive 
tance  from  newspapers.  That 
not  be,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
power  in  the  upper  ranks 
papier-making  to  assemble  all  thM 
needed  on  any  phase  of  publi- 
There  is  plenty  of  leadership  to  * 
needed  reforms,  if  the  leaders 
realize  that  the  present  snipmg 
soon  grow  to  formidable  criticisffli^ 
worse,  if  newspapiers  do  not 
some  pxjsitive  corrective  action^^ 
their  own  ranks.  We  don’t  needj 
MAN;  we  need  the  combined  ink 
and  integrity  of  the  many. 


